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ST JOHN THE APOSTLE, AND HIS WRITINGS. 





T JOHN occupies a place so peculiar and prominent, 
g among the disciples of our Lord as a person, and among 
a) the New-Testament writers as an author—and the 
writings which bear his name have always been the object of 
such various and conflicting discussion—that a comprehensive 
exhibition of his personal character, his life, his labours, and his 


literary activity may well be regarded as one of the most difficult 


undertakings. If, in the brief limits here prescribed to us, we are 
to succeed, we must enter upon the subject not analytically, but 
synthetically ; that is, we must set out with the collective picture 
of the Apostle and his writings given in the New Testament, 
and then pass on to a general view of all the critical questions 
arising out of it. The personality of the Apostle himself, and 
the character of his writings, and their adjustment in the extant 
cycle of New-Testament literature, must first of all be viewed 
as a thesis; and upon that we may found a universal review of 
the critical questions which have been raised in relation to those 
writings. 

Three of our Lord’s Apostles stand. out prominently from 
the general circle: St John, St Peter, and St Paul, The last 
was not in the number of the Twelve. eek them St J ames, 
the son of Zebedee and brother of St,Jobn, had been singled 
out by Christ to be the companion of St John and St Peter in 
the special distinction of witnessing His transfiguration and His 
deepest humiliation (Mark y. 37 ; Matt. xvii. 1, xxvi. 37); but 
St James soon followed his Master in a death of martyrdom 
(Acts xii. 2), and on that account is less known to us than the 
rest. 

As compared with St Peter, St John exhibits to us a 
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calm and reflective nature, with a preeminent receptivity : 
every word of his beloved Master, which tends to solve to his 
heart the mystery which he pondered, he apprehends in his 
deepest soul, and holds it fast, and meditates upon it, blessedly 
losing himself in the contemplation of the glory of the Son of 
Man. In relation to all that Christ speaks or does, he does not 
seize the element of practical conduct ; he does not ask, “ What 
shall J do? shall I build tabernacles upon the Mount of 
Transfiguration ? shall I draw my sword against Malchus ?” 
—but, far from feeling the-pressure of action end co-operation, 
he secs calmly to contemplate what. passes, and asks, “ What 
is this that He doeth? what is it that He saith?” He was 
‘lost in the pondering, affectionate contemplation of Jesus, as a 
bride in the contemplation of the bridegroom ; in the most pro- 
found and purest love, he sank into the person of his Master 
(hence he was chosen as an individual friend rather than the 
others, John xiii. 23, etc.) And thus it is to be explained that 
in the soul and in the living remembrance of this disciple 
the very character of our Lord, in its most fine and character- 
istic traits, was retained so clearly and unconfusedly; and that 
so many long colloquies of Jesus with friends and foes remained 
in all their vividness, down to the minutest particulars. All the 
supreme and preeminent glory and dignity of Christ, which is 
exhibited in the Gospel of St John, did not certainly remain 
concealed from the rest of the disciples ; but only St John was 
capable of being the instrument of reproducing the exhibition 
of it. Every man may see the ineffable beauty of an Alpine 
scene under the setting sun; but not every man can paint it. 
St John had the nature of a living mirror, which not merely 
received the full brightness of the Lord’s glory, but could also 
reflect it back. The other, Apostles and Evangelists have rather 
preserved those points! of our Saviour’s speaking and acting 
which produced the gréatest effect, externally viewed, at the 
time.’ The Sermon on’ the Mount, delivered before a large 
assembly of ‘the people upon a sunny height of Galilee, was to 
them, humanly speaking, for ever rememberable; the unde- 
monstrative conversation with the woman of areata, or the 
controversial discourses of Jesus in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
would not make so deep an impression upon them, as not pro- 
ducing any striking immediate effect : St John alone was able to 
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penetrate and discern the glory which radiated through such less 
apparently significant words. And, under the influence of the 
Spirit, he was able to do this, to retain and faithfully reproduce 
all, because his was a receptive and observant nature. For, this 
is the talent of a true observer : not to overlook the most minute 
trait, and to place it in its right position in the connection of 
the whole. But then St John was only an observer, not a poet 
or inventor. The first requisite of an inventive poet—the art 
of rounding, and’ making an artistic whole out of, the things 
narrated—is altogether wanting in him. Plainly, and altogether 
without artificial attractions—often, it might seem, wearisomely 
—he faithfully gives back “ that which he had seen and heard” . 
(1 John i. 1). 

We are conducted to another side of St John’s nature by 
the comparison with the Apostle Paul. In inwardness, St Paul 
is much more like St John than St Peter is; but it is another 
kind of inwardness: in St Paul it is dialectic, in St John purely 
contemplative. St Paul views psychologically the becoming, 
St John the eternal being; St Paul directs his regards to the 
appropriation of redemption, St John to the Founder of salva- 
tion ; St Paul to conversion, St John rather to the fulness of 
life in Christ. Hence St Paul’s is a much gentler character 
than that of the vids Bpovris (Mark iii. 17). St John, indeed, 
has often been called “the Apostle of love,” because the word 
ayarn often occurs in his writings as an important term in his 
doctrine. But this a@ydmn occurs at least as often in St Paul’s 
writings : in St Paul, in its relation to faith as its outward ex- 
pression ; in St John, in its opposition to hatredand wickedness. 
St John has even been regarded by many as a sentimental 
man of feeling, and he has been painted as a youth with soft 
and effeminate features; but thus his, personal character has 
been most egregiously misconceived. {On the ‘other hand,:the 
passage Luke ix. 51 seq. by no means justifies those ie 
describe him as a man of violent temperament. Rather he was 
that which the French describe in their expression, | (Sal est 
entier ;” he had no mind or sense for relativities and mediating 
modes; and hence was not a man of middle courses. The 
ground of this, however, lay, not in a vehemence of his natural 
temperament, but in the peculiarity of his mystic-contempla- 
tive and deep insight, which everywhere and always pierced 
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through to the last extremes. Ireneus (Her. 3, 3; comp. 
Euseb. 3, 28; 4, 14) relates, as received from Polycarp, that 
St John, when he once met the Gnostic Cerinthus in a bath, 
instantly left the place; fearing that the building would fall 
down in which such an enemy of the truth was found. He 
was—even in his natural temperament—a man who was alto- 
gether that which he was; aman who could only have been 
altogether a Christian, or altogether a devil. In St John, grace 
celebrated a silent, and permanent, and decided victory over 
the natural corruption. He had never moved in contradictories. 
He had been from earliest youth piously trained ; for his mother, 
Salome (Mark xvi. 1; Matt. xx. 20), belonged to the circle of 
those few souls who found their consolation as true Israelites in 
the promises of the Old Covenant, and who longed for the 
coming of the Messiah. Salome was one of those women who 
ministered of their substance to the Lord, who had not where 
to lay His head (Luke viii. 3); she did not leave Him when 
He hung upon the cross (Mark xv. 40); and it was her high 
distinction that the Saviour put her son in His own place, as 
the son and sustainer of His mother Mary (the bosom-friend 
of Salome). To such a’mother was St John born—probably 
in Bethsaida,' at least in its neighbourhood—and trained up in 
the fear of God and hope of Israel. The family was not with- 
out substance ; for Zebedee had hired servants for his fishing 
trade (Mark i. 20), Salome ministered to Jesus, St John pos- 
sessed ta i8va, a dwelling (John xix. 17), and was personally 
known in the house of the high-priest (John xviii. 15). 

As soon as:the Baptist came into trouble, St John adhered 
to him with all the energy of his receptive inwardness. We 
see from John ii. 27-36, ‘that the Evangelist had formed the 
peculiar style’ which distinguishes him from all the other New- 


Testament writers—-a style strong, concise, clear, sententious,. 


and eyer reminding of the Old-Testament prophetic diction — 
under thé express influerice of the Baptist, that last and great 
prophet ;' not so much, however, appropriating the Baptist’s to 
himself, as constructing his own style, under the Baptist’s in- 
fluence, in harmony with the intuitional Hebrew character of his 


1 Chrysostom and others mention Bethsaida with confidence as the place 
of his birth, resting upon the passages John i. 44, Luke v. 9. But those 
passages do not speak with absolute precision. 
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own mind, which rejected all dialectics and logical gramma- 
tical construction. For, that longer discourse of the Baptist — 


although in its substance altogether pre-Christian, and spring- 
_ ing simply out of the distinctive position of the Baptist (and 


therefore, most assuredly, not composed by the Evangelist)—ex- 
hibits the same Hebraically-conceived construction of sentences, 
which was certainly natural to the Baptist, and which is every- 
where reproduced by the Evangelist. As the Baptist was 
finally to prepare all Israel for Christ, so it was his specific 
vocation to prepare the éuor7Ov0s wabnrys, to develop in him 
the related (“ Johannzan”) germs, to form him into a stamped 
and distinctive personality, into an instrument which would be 
capable of receiving into himself all the outbeaming glories of 
Christ. Thus no other disciple so clearly and effectually seized 
the kernel of the preaching of John the Baptist (John i. 26-36). 
His relation to the Baptist was analogous to that which he after- 
wards bore to Christ: he apprehended those profounder views 
of the preaching of John which were comparatively concealed 
from the others. The Synoptists dwelt largely on the Baptist’s 
preaching of repentance; and added only a brief notice, that 
he pointed also to the coming Messiah. But this last point is 
taken up by St John as the centre of the Baptist’s work ; and 
he has preserved and recorded his prophetic discourses concern- 
ing the nature and the passion of Christ, which no other has 
preserved. From the Baptist he had further received the fun- 
damental categories of his own subsequent doctrine—the anti- 
thesis of heaven and earth (John iii. 31), the love and wrath of 
God (ver. 36) ; and even the word in ver. 29 may have sounded 
afterwards in his soul as a prophetic note of his own relation to 
Christ. 

But with the same decision of will and absoluteness of pur- 
pose with which he had joined himself to the Baptist, and at 
his command fully renounced all fellowship with the cxoréa, he 
now joined himself to Jesus, when to Him he was directed by 
the Baptist (John i. 35 seq.). This fixed decision, this abso- 
lutism in the best sense, manifested itself in his whole nature — 
so far as that nature was not yet entirely purified and shone 
through, or was still under the influence of erroneous views. 
When the inhabitants of a Samaritan village would not receive 
Jesus, his Jesus, he does not break out into reproach,—that 
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would have been the reaction or vehemence of a hot tempera- 
ment,—but he goes with his brother to Jesus, and asks—again 
purely receptive and self-resigning ; but what he asks testifies 
to the internal absoluteness with which he apprehends the two 
perfect opposites—he asks whether he should not call fire down 
from heaven. In his nature and temperament he is everywhere 
and always receptive: not prominent, active, interfering, chal- 
lenging ; but expectant, observant, listening, and self-devoting. 
But in his internal distinctive character, he is always most fixed 
and decided. His is a self-devoting nature; but it is devoted 
only to one object, and to that altogether and absolutely de- 
voted. And, because his nature was so sia therefore 
it needed ne strong decision. 

The same positive decisiveness, the same incapacity to 
tolerate vacillation and middle points, appears also in St 
John’s views of the plan of salvation. St Paul views it as 
becoming, and pauses and lingers in the conflict between the 
old and the new man; St John beholds salvation as the simply 
perfected victory of light over the darkness: he who is born 
of God is light, and hath light, and sinneth no more. St Paul, 
in his writings, has more to do with sin gua weakness; St John, 
although he does not omit this aspect (1 John i. 8, ii. 1), yet 
has more to do with sin as wickedness. St John also well 
knows that the victory of light over darkness is won only by 
what seems to be a subjection, abandonment, and succumbing ; 
as in the case of Christ Himself, who overcame death by dying, 
so also in every individual (1 John v. 4) in the collective 
Church (Rev. ii. 8, vii. 14, xx. 4). But he contemplates the 
victory, which in time is still future, as already decided from 
eternity (comp. 1 John iv. 4, “ Ye are of God, and have over- 

come the spirit of Antichrist ;’ ch. v. 4, “ Our faith is the 
victory which hath overcome the world ; ” and, in respect to 
holiness, ch. iii. 6 and 9). To St J as thane are only two 
postures of heart:—/or and against. He knows no third; 
and the points of transition from the one to the other he brings 
not into consideration. 

Such a nature, sanctified by grace, would never have been 
in a position to win the heathen world for Christ ; never could 
St John have done the work which St Paul did,—who became 
a Jew to the Jews, and a Gentile to the Gentiles, and, with 
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inexhaustible patience, entering dialectically into the relation 
of each Church, contended against its weaknesses and errors. 
But then such a character as St John’s was needful, in order 
to preserve pure and to purify the Church already founded 
and established. That was his high vocation ; he was an ambas- 
sador as much of the Judge as of the Saviour, called as he was 
by the Holy Ghost to prophesy of judgment and to publish the 
redemption,—to be alike an Apocalyptic and an Evangelist. 
As in the time of his Master’s life he directed his gaze, not so 
much outwardly to the practical field of work, as inwardly to 
the contemplation of Christ, so he was called after the ascension 
to consecrate his energies, not so mtich to the conversion of the 
extra-Christian world, as to the perfecting and cleansing of the 
Christian Church. It was his to supplement the doctrine of 
the other Apostles, and so to consummate the Sdayi) Trav 
atocToAwy ; and accordingly he added the topstone of the 
speculative mystery of the incarnation of the Logos, as well as 
of the mystery of the unio mystica—by communicating those 
utterances of our Saviour which contained these things, and 
which he alone has preserved in all their fulness and depth. 
He had to cleanse the Church from the worst primitive defile- 
ment, to exercise judgment upon Gnosticism: this he did by 
simply opposing to the Gnostic caricatures of the Saviour and 
His salvation the truth which he especially had received, by 
letting shine forth from himself that image of the true Son of 
Man, in His judicial Divine glory, which he had received into 
his inmost nature, and by placing it visibly before the eyes of 
the world in his Gospel. He had for all future ages to rebuke 
and condemn the abominations of the antichristian nature ; 
and thus was called to lay down in the Apocalypse that pro 
phecy of the future conflict of the cxoria with the light, an 
everlasting test for the discrimination of all the shifting forms 
of corruption in the Church. In short, while his relation to 
Christ is altogether that of the softer and receptive nature, he 
shows himself to be altogether man, and like a consuming fire, 
against all antichristian error. The old hymn aptly describes 
him in the words, Volat avis sine meta, etc. 

The consideration of St John’s personality leads us now, 
naturally, to the consideration of his apostolical and specifically 
literary work. 
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Ilis apostolical labour, during the first three decennia after 
the ascension of our Lord, was, in conformity with his personal 
characteristics, still and retired, and marked by no external de- 
monstration. At the Saviour’s final passion (83 Air. Dion.), 
St John was the only disciple who did not forsake the Lord, 
but stood fearless under the cross, avowing himself the Saviour’s 
friend and disciple. After His resurrection, St John remained 
with the other disciples in Jerusalem. But he does not appear 
to have assumed any ewternal prominence among them. | Were 
it not for the passage Gal. ii. 9, we should not have known 
that he, in connection with St Peter and St James, enjoyed any 
distinctive personal consideration in the Church. As it re- 
spects his work, he retired, during that period, into the silent 
background. In harmony with his apostolical vocation, he 
laboured like the rest; assuredly he did not keep holiday. But 
his work was not of the outward kind which attracted attention; 
and, unless we are altogether mistaken, he was much more 
occupied with the edification of churches already founded than 
with the conversion of new communities. It is hard to say 
how long he remained in Jerusalem. At the persecution fol- 
lowing upon the death of Stephen, he remained in that city 
with the other Apostles (Acts viii. 1). When, on the other 
hand, St Paul came up, three years after his conversion, to 
Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18), in the year 40 Ar. Dion., he met 
there only St Peter, and St James the Lord’s brother. It does 
not indeed follow from this, that the other disciples had forsaken 
Jerusalem, and settled themselves elsewhere. (The itinerant 
visitation-journey of St Peter, Acts ix. 32, was only a transi- 
tory one.) In the year 51 (Acts xv.), we find the collective 
Apostles again in Jerusalem; St Peter and St James taking 
the prominent place as dist leaders in the Council. But, 
seven years later, in the year 58 (Acts xxi. 18), St James send 
with the wpecBdrepois, is present in Jerusalem. In the in- 
terval between 51 and 58 it seems that we must place the dis- 
persion or removal of the remaining Apostles from Jerusalem. 
An ancient tradition relates concerning St John (Clem. Alex., 
Strom. vi. 5), that he left Jerusalem twelve years after the 
death of Christ (thus, as early as 45 Air. Dion.). By no 
means did he then go at once to Ephesus, where unanimous 
tradition locates him during the closing term of his life. But 
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we are altogether without anything like precise account of his 
residence and occupation during the intervening time. It is 
true that a later tradition sends him to Parthia; but that owed 
its origin simply to the spurious gloss (wrpés IIdp@ovs) in the 
superscription of his First Epistle. The supposition of Jerome, 
that St John preached in India, is equally groundless. There 
is much more internal probability in the hypothesis that he 
betook himself, at the time of St Paul’s first missionary journey 
(46 Air. Dion.), to the then second centre of Christendom, 
Antioch, that he might fill up the chasm created by the depar- 
ture of St Paul. As early as Acts xi. 22 (43 Er. Dion.) 
Barnabas had been delegated thither from Jerusalem ; in the 
year 44 (ver. 27), prophets came from Jerusalem to Antioch ; 
according to Gal. ii. 11, Peter was sent to Antioch (in the year 
54?). This much we see, therefore, at least, that the Church 
in Jerusalem held it to be a duty to exercise a special super- 
vision over Antioch, and to take special pains to supply it with 
worthy men. On the other hand, it is certain that St John 
was at a later time, and a much later time, the successor of the 
Apostle Paul in Ephesus. Certainly this did not take place 
until about the time of St Paul’s death (64 /®r. Dion.), or 
after it; for, neither in the farewell address at Miletus (Acts 
xx., anno 58), nor in the Epistle to the Ephesians (anno 61), 
is there any trace whatever of St John’s being in Ephesus. 
But that he subsequently guided the Church of Asia Minor, 
unanimous tradition of the Fathers—a tradition which has 
been doubted by some, only because it stands in the way of the 
theory, which has been set up, of the opposition between St Paul 
and the Twelve. Polycrates, a bishop of Ephesus in the second 
century (of an illustrious Christian family, to which seven 


earlier bishops of Ephesus had belonged, Euseb. v. 24), says, 


‘in a letter to Victor of Rome (ibid.), concerning St John: odtos 


év Edéow xexoinra. Ireneus (Her. 3, 3, 4, in Euseb. 4, 14, 
comp. Euseb. 3, 23) says: ara xal 4 ev ’Edéow éxxrnola, td 
TTavrov pév tebeweopévyn, "Iwdvvov $& Trapapelvaytos avtois 
péxpe Tod Tpaiavod ypiver, wdptus GdnOys éote Ths aTorTON@V 
mapadocews, (Trajan reigned, as is well known, 98-117). 
So also Irenzeus (ii. 22, 5), that St John lived with a circle of 
disciples péype tav Tpaiavod ypover in ’Acla (Proconsular 
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Asia, of which Ephesus was the capital). And Irenzeus is here 
all the more to be depended upon, because one of those dis- 
ciples of St John, the martyr Polycarp, was his own teacher 
and spiritual father (Iren. 3, 3, Euseb. v. 20, 24; where zrais 
éru vy means “as puer, boy or youth”). Ignatius of Antioch 
also, and Papias, were among those personal disciples of the 
veteran St John (Euseb. 3, 22; Iren. in Euseb. 3, 39). 
Jerome (Vir. Illus. 9) places the death of St John 68 years 
after the death of Christ; therefore in the year 101 Zr Dion. 
Eusebius, agreeing in the main, places it in:100. (Polycarp, 
a Christian “for eighty years” at his death in 170, Euseb. 4, 
15, had therefore enjoyed the instruction of the Apostle for ten 
years, 90-100.) 

There is, further, a unanimous tradition that St John was 
banished to the Isle of Patmos by a Roman tépavvos. Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Quis div. salv., cap. 42) relates the beautiful 
story of the deliverance of the young man who had fallen 
among thieves by St John, as a piOos od piOos (an orally-re- 
received but yet true narrative), and marks the date thus: 
érreto1) TOD Tupdvvou TeAEvTHTAVTOS amo THS Ilatpwou Tis vycov 
peeTHAOev eis THY” Edecov. He speaks here of the exile in Pat- 
mos as of a circumstance well known to his readers, and to all 
the world. (He cannot, therefore, as Credner supposes, have 
conjectured from Rey. i. 9 that St John must have been banished 
to Patmos; more especially as in Rev. i. there is not a word 
spoken about banishment.) So also Origen (in Matt. iii., p. 
720): 6 8¢ “Papaiwv Bacireds as 4 Tapaddoats SiddcxKer (he 
again appeals to the predominant tradition, not to a conjecture) 
xatredixace Tov Iwdvynv paptupodyta Sua Tov Ths ddnOelas Aoyov, 
eis IIlatpov tHv vacov. As subordinate, he then cites the pas- 
sage, Rev. i. 9. Tertullian (Pres. Her., cap. 36) thinks the 
Roman Church happy, where St Paul was beheaded, and from 
which St John was banished to Patmos, after he had been 
plunged into boiling oil, but was miraculously. (comp. Acts xiv. 
20, xxviii. 5; Mark xvi. 18) preserved. Irenzeus (in Euseb. 
3, 18) records with precision that St John had been banished 
to Patmos under Domitian. Even the contemporaneous heathen 
writers did not omit (according to Euseb. 1. c.) to relate Tov Te 
Simypov Kal Ta ev avT@ paptupia—those, that is, of ye Kat Tov 
Kaipov ér axpuBes érecnujvavro, to wit, the fifteenth year of 
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Domitian (95, 96 AXr. Dion.). In the sueceeding year, when 
Nerva assumed the government, the return to Ephesus had 
been permitted to him. Jerome (Vir. Illust. 9) mentions the 
fourteenth of Domitian as the year of the banishment of St 
John; so that the banishment must be placed in the year 
95. The Syriac translation of the Apocalypse (discovered by 
Pococke, and of the same character as the Philoxenian, con- 
sequently originating in the sixth century) mentions by mis- 
take Nero instead of Domitian." The passage Acts i. 9 serves 
only to confirm that report. 

These notices concerning the sphere of the external activity 
of the Apostle John, sparing as they indeed are, throw, never- 
theless, a welcome light upon his work, and specially upon his 
literary work. This work is divided into two parts: on the 
one side, we have the Gospel, with the closely-connected First 
Epistle; on the other, the Revelation. First, let us take a 
general view of the Gospel and the First Epistle. 

His Gospel is at the first glance plainly distinguished from 
the three others—as in its chronological order, so also in the 
selection of its materials. As it regards the latter, St John 
has, it is well known, very much that is peculiar, and coincides 
with the Synoptists only in a few sections (ch. i. 21-27, vi. 5-21, 
xii. 1-15, and the main points of the history of the Passion). 
The omission’ of the narrative of the childhood distinguishes 
him from St Matthew and St Luke; the records of the journeys 
to the feasts in Jerusalem are peculiar to him, and not found 
in the Synoptists. That he has supplemented the matter of 
the Synoptists, is no more than simple fact; and the question 
whether it was his design to do so (comp. Luthardt), is a per- 
fectly needless one, since it is no other than the question whether 
he wrote as he wrote, and what he wrote, consciously or not— 
a question which none will for a moment hesitate how to 
answer.” But there is another, much deeper, and more internal 

1 Recent critics have conjectured,—though, in the face of Irenzus’ 
account, without any grounds,—that St John was banished to Patmos in 
the time of Nero. This conjecture is pressed into the support of a false 
interpretation of the five kings, Rev. xvii. 10, which understands by them 
the first five Roman emperors. 

? It may indeed be questioned whether this design—that of supple- 


menting—was the last object of his work, or whether it was only a second- 
ary aim, subordinate to a much higher one. 
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sense in which he supplements or completes the Synoptists. It 
has been already observed that St John, according to his in- 
dividual endowment and personal peculiarity, was the only one 
who was overruled to seize and retain certain individual aspects 
of the nature and the doctrine of Jesus. First, to wit, those 
utterances of our Lord concerning His eternal relation to the 
Father, and His eternal, pre-temporal and supra-temporal, one- 
ness of essence with the Father (John iii. 13, 17, v. 17, vi. 33, 
51, vii. 16, 28, viii. 58)—an aspect of the teaching of Christ 
which, in opposition to that which the Lord lays down concern- 
ing His historical work upon earth, and his historical relation 
to men, may assuredly with perfect propriety be described as 
“the speculative aspect,” and to the apprehension of which a 
* philosophical” tone and culture of mind (using this expression, 
of course, in the widest sense) must be supposed.’ But, 
secondly, also those sayings of our Lord concerning the mystical 
relation of unity and fellowship of life into which He would 
enter with His people through the Holy Spirit. (John iii. 8, 
ch. vi., ch. xiv. 16 seq., xv. 1 seq., xvii. 21-23.) The question 
now arises, whether the individuality and personal characteristics 
of the Apostle was the only factor in the case; whether it was 
this alone which prompted him to supplement and perfect the 
picture which the Synoptists had given of the person and teach- 
ing of Christ (mark, not that he invented or feigned anything 
new and unhistorical, but that he gave a representation of an 
aspect of the historical and real Christ which he alone had ap- 
prehended in all its depth and fulness),—or whether there was 
also co-operating, as the second factor, an actual necessity of the 
Church, which was beginning to be pressingly felt at the period 
when St John wrote. 

He who should hesitate to admit this, must be prepared to 
deny that the providential wisdom of God had assigned to St 
John any peculiar and independent vocation in the joint apos- 
tolical work of founding the Church. St Peter and St Matthew 
had it for their vocation to found the Christian Church among 
the people of Israel, and to bear their testimony to Jesus as the 
Fulfiller of the prophecies; the same St Peter and St Mark 
had it for their vocation first to bear the tidings concerning 


1 Against Luthardt, S. 227. 
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Christ, the Son of God, over the borders of Israel towards the 
Gentiles; St Paul and St Luke had it for their vocation te 
establish the relations between Jewish Christianity and Gentile 
Christianity, and to oppose at all points that great-error of legal- 
Jewish perversion which envied the heathen their privileges, 
and insisted upon reserving the prerogatives of the law :—as 
if Israel did not exist for Christ’s sake, and Christ for the sake 
of all mankind; as if, consequently, men must first belong to 
Israel by the rite of circumcision and the observance of the 
law, and then, as subordinate to this, belong to Christ. Now, 
can we suppose that St John alone was without any analogous 
specific apostolical vocation ? 

«There was neither occasion nor room for the origination 
of any new doctrine concerning Christ; but only for the attesta- 
tion and confirming in manifold and various ways of the one 
great and well-known fact of Christ Himself. But the Church 
of Christ had their history; and, in the degree in which the apos- 
tolical Church had a history, new views of Christian doctrine 
grew up to the Apostles in connection therewith.” (Luthardt.) 
Or, more correctly, they perceived more and more clearly what 
aspects of the one history and the one truth of salvation must 
be made emphatic, in opposition to the heresies as they arose ; 
and thus the Apostle John became conscious, in the last years 

of the first century, that now the hour was come when he must 
bring out the reserved treasure, which had been peculiarly his 
own and shut up in himself, for the salvation of the Church of 
his own time, and for the rule of the Church of all times, 

For, the Christian Church had, since the death of the 
Apostle Paul, and especially since the destruction of Jerusalem, 
entered upon a new stage of her history. ‘That time when the 
Twelve lived in the midst of the Jews, and according to Israelite 
customs, having as believers in the Messiah a place and mem- 
bership in the corporate body of the people of the Covenant, 
and making it their first great business to bear witness to the 
identity of Jesus and the promised Messiah (a period, the 
literary monument of which is the Gospel according to St 
Matthew)— was now long and forever past. Israel as a people 

_ had rejected that testimony ; the Church of the Redeemer had 
withdrawn from Israel and from Jerusalem ; the judgment had 


been poured out on Israel; from a nation it had sunk down, 
. b 
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to an exiled diaspora ; Christianity had thenceforward no more 
to do with the people of Israel, but with the heathen Roman 
state, and with individual Jews only so far as these in their 
malice denounced the Christians to the Romans. But, at the 
same time, that period of Pauline labour was past, during which 
there was a necessity for warning against the errors and the 
labours of the wapelcaxrot yrevdadédgor (Gal. ii. 4), who taught 
that Christ and His salvation was the monopoly of the Jews, 
that circumcision and the fulfilment of the law was the condition 
of fellowship in the Messianic hope,—thus bringing men back to 
a dependence on their works. In opposition to them, St Luke, 
the investigator (Luke i. 3), had collected together in his 
Gospel, under the Divine Spirit’s guidance, all those events and 
those discourses in the life of Christ which showed that not 
only Israel, and not all Israel, had inheritance in the salvation 
of the Gospel. The destruction of Jerusalem had impressed 
the seal upon his testimony (comp. Luke xxi. 24). 

But, all this notwithstanding, there were still found among 
the Christian communities, a circle of Jewish-Christian Churches 
which had so little understood the judicial acts of the Lord upon 
Jerusalem that they still clung with blind wilfulness to the pre- 
servation of the dissolved Jewish nationality, to the use of the 
Semitic (Aramaic) tongue, and the continuance of Jewish usages. 
These Churches were conducted by their ungodly traditionalism 
to a separation from the rest of the Church, being known first 
as Nazarenes ; in the last stage of their perversion and apostasy 
they appear in history as Ebionites. ‘They saw in Christ only a 
second Lawgiver—as might have been expected from their 
legal position and relations ; using only the Aramaic Gospel of 
St Matthew, in which the declarations of Christ concerning 
His Divinity are not yet so prominent as in the other Gospels, 
Christ became contracted in their creed to the limits of a mere 
man. It cannot be demonstrated that this error had already in 
St John’s time reached its final point of development ; nor can 
it be established that St John, living in Ephesus, was brought 
into direct conflict with these heretics, or that a “refutation of 
Ebionitism ” is to be sought for in his Gospel.’ But it is cer- 


tainly a possible supposition, that. the gradual separation of the 


1 Jerome, Epiphanius, and, in later times, Grotius, thought that they 
perceived such a polemical aim in the Gospel of St John. 
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Nazarene communities from the living body of the Church (a 
circumstance which could not have been unknown to the 
Apostle) disclosed to his seer-glance—his own special endow- 
ment—the prospect of the spiritual dangers into which this 
self-limiting and cramped system must necessarily lead; and, 
therefore, that these manifestations were regarded by him as an 
intimation that the time was come for him to come forward with 
his testimony concerning the eternal Divine Sonship of Christ 
(attested by all His words and acts), and by means of this testi- 
mony to erect, once for all and for all time, an impregnable 
bulwark against all Ebionite and Ebionitish heresies and de- 
partures from the truth." This was the appearance of one root 
of all heresy, just showing itself above the ground ; and it might 
possibly have had some influence upon St John in the publica- 
tion of his Gospel. 

But simultaneously with that, there was the sprouting of a 
second root of heresy: Gnosticism. A system of speculation 
which was heathen in principle laid violent hold of Christian 
dogmas, without receiving them in Christian faith ; aspiring, not 
to reconciliation with God and holiness, but only to yvdous, that 
is, the solution of the fundamental problems which offered them- 
selves to knowledge, and using for this purpose those Christian 
dogmas, rich in the elements of presentiment and speculation, 
which it grossly wrested and perverted. And it was all the 
more dangerous, because it presented the appearance of a deeper 


_ than ordinary apprehension of Christianity ; and seemed to give 


its proper satisfaction to a want which came with Christianity, 
and which indeed Christianity excited— the desire of yvdous in 
the true and proper sense. The first noted teacher of this kind 


1 The view that St John might have viewed the existence of congrega- 
tions of John’s disciples as an exhibition of, Ebionite error (Hug), is not to 
be so absolutely rejected as Luthardt rejects it. Liicke rightly says, ‘‘The 
somewhat strongly emphasized passages, ch. i. 8 and 20, seem to favour 
that view,” as intimating an antithesis of definite errors. If it had been 
written, ‘“Christ was not the Father, but the Son of the Father” —who 
could have denied that it was a plain denial of Patripassian error ?— 
Further, it must be remembered that Ephesus was, according to Acts xviii. 
24, xix. 1, a seat of the community of John the Baptist’s disciples ; and, if 
we have no proof that this community existed on into the end of the cen- 
tury, and degenerated into a denial of the Divinity of Christ, we certainly 
have no proof of the contrary. 
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of error was Cerinthus. He taught (Iren. Her. 1, 26 seq., 
comp. Euseb. 3, 28) that the world was produced into existence, 
not by the supreme God, but a power having its origin from 
God; that Jesus was a Son of Joseph and Mary; that the 
Gon Christ was united with Him at His baptism, and guided | 
Him in teaching men to know the Most High God, hitherto not 
known ; that the Adon Christ left Him again before His passion ; 
and that it was the mere man Jesus who suffered. A related, 
and still older, heretical tendency was (according to Iren. 3, 11) 
that of the “ Nicolaitanes” (Rev. ii. 15),—concerning which, 
however, Irenzeus does not seem to have known anything beyond 
what is said in Rev. ii. Now the men were still alive in the 
time of Irenzus (as is evident from the words, elolv of axnxod- 
res, ch. iii. 3) who received from the lips of Polycarp, St John’s 
disciple, the circumstance of St John’s having met Cerinthus in 
the bath. Thus it is historically firm—unless we are content 
hypercritically to throw overboard all, even the most trustworthy, 
tradition—that this Apostle had to contend against the Cerin- 
thian gnosis ; and that this form of Gnosticism contained as well 
Ebionite as Docetic elements, that is, an Ebionite man Jesus by 
the side of a Docetic Alon Christ. Nor will any reasonable 
person be able to deny that there could not be a more striking, 
demonstrative, and victorious refutation of this Gnostic heresy 
than that which we actually find in the utterances of our Lord 
Himself, which St John has handed down, concerning His pre- 
existence and eternal Godhead, and in the testimony of the 
Apostle that the Father created all things by the Word. (Com- 
pare only with that doctrine of Cerinthus the passages John i. 
3 and 14, and 33, 34, and 49; ch. iii. 13, 14, v. 23, 26, vi. 51, 
62, viii. 58, xiii. 23 seq., xvii. 1, 2, 16, 19, xviii. 6, 11, 37.) As 
it would be very hard indeed to persuade oneself that St John, 
who past all doubt had to contend against the errors of Cerin- 
thus, and who past all doubt declared the identity of Jesus with 
the Son of God, and the incarnation of Christ (1 John iv. 2, 3, 
v. 5) to be the corner-stone of the Christian doctrine, and the 
distinguishing test between Christianity and Antichristianity— 
as it would be very hard indeed to believe that this St John 
wrote down all those utterances of Christ without any conscious- 
~ ness of the force which lay in them as against the Cerinthian 
heresy—nothing remains but.that we admit the conviction of 
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St John’s having written all those sayings with this express 
design. For he must then have written them with will and 
purpose : he who knows what effect his act will have, and there- 
fore acts, must design and purpose that effect. Thus it was 
assuredly and preeminently the appearance on the stage of the 
Cerinthian gnosis which taught the Apostle to discern that the 
hour was come for him to bring forth that peculiar treasure of 
remembrances of the life of Jesus which was his own, and 
publicly to confront with it the germ of lie which it would re- 
fute as a testimony. Or, in other words, he knew that the time 
was come when his entire specific endowment must become 
fruitful in his own peculiar vocation and work :—fruitful, not 
only for salvation in the time being, but for the placing of the 
topstone on the whole apostolical function, in the consummating 
of the norma credendorum for all succeeding ages of the Christian 
Church. 

When, therefore, St John came forward with the testimony 
of his Gospel to oppose the Ebionizing and Gnostic fundamental 
principle of all heresy, and at the same time externally and in- 
ternally supplemented the Synoptists, he was not influenced by 
a multiplicity of separate and independent aims. It was one 
motive which impelled him to write his Gospel (that is, the 
knowledge that he had in himself what would be sufficient for 
the refutation of the fundamental principle of all heresy, con- 
curred with the knowledge that it was now necessary to bring 
out the fulness of his treasures); and there was but one means 
by which the various needs, which at that time were arising, 
could be all at once and entirely satisfied. The striving after 
gnosis—in itself justifiable, though now excited by a wrong 
element—must not be ignored, or altogether suppressed ; it 
must be gratified, but in the right way. It must be shown that 
the true yvaous had its root, not in the vain curiosity of know- 
ledge, and in philosophical gropings sundered from faith, but 
inversely in faith itself; and that to childlike faith the true 
depths of blessed knowledge and blessed insight into the deepest 
mysteries were opened up (and therefore St John so often lays 
stress upon faith, and would lead his readers “ to believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,” John xx. 31). The ma- 
terials which he wrought up to this end were not of a kind 
which it was necessary that he should first arbitrarily select and 
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arrange; he himself in his original endowment already pre- 
pared for this, so that, during the lifetime of Jesus, that had 
become fixed in his nature which would serve for the refutation 
of all these heresies. Because St John in his own person was 
the complement of the other disciples, therefore his writings 
also were in themselves the supplement of the writings of the 
-Synoptists. And preeminently the internal supplement. To 
the doctrines of lying speculation which sundered Jesus and 
the Christ, he had to oppose the utterances and discourses of 
Jesus Christ concerning His eternal unity with the Father, 
His preexistence with the Father, the glorification of the 
Father in His sufferings, and the giving up of the Bread of 
Life unto death. To a dead striving after gnosis without sanc- 
tification, he had to oppose the sayings of the Lord concerning 
the mystical life of the Head in His members (John vi. 15, etc.). 
It was obvious that the Synoptists would be thus externally sup- 
plemented also, since the majority of these sayings were uttered 
in the feast-journeys to Jerusalem. And thus, finally, it was 
obvious that he must so construct his Gospel as to subserve the 
subordinate end also of giving a chronological supplement to the 
whole. 

The most decisive proof of this systematic (in a good sense) 
and orderly-planned character of the Gospel (exhibiting in the 
unity of the great end a variety of subordinate designs), lies, as 
we have said, in the words of John xx. 31, where the Evangelist 
himself plainly announces his design: that is, not (as Luthardt 
says) “that ye may believe,” but “that ye may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God ;” which contains the clearest and 
sharpest antithesis to the doctrine of Cerinthus that can be con- 
ceived. 

But we have another evidence in the First Epistle of St 
John. The pervasive relation which this Epistle bears to the 
Gospel, in language, and style, and tone, and ideas, and 
phraseology, has been generally and by all acknowledged ; but 
we have to add the remarkable fact that the writer of the 
Hpistle gives us, ch. ii. 12-14, a sixfold repetition of the design 
for which he writes and had written—before he had written 
anything substantial at all! For, in ch. i. 1 seq., we have only 
an announcement that he would declare what he had heard, seen 
with his eyes, touched with his hands, that which concerned 
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“the Word of life,” and that he would write this (the Epistle) 
that the joy of the readers might be full. But, for an actual 
declaration of that which he had seen and handled, we look 
in vain throughout the Epistle. Presently, in ver. 4, he an- 
nounces this as the substance’of his ésrayyedéa, that “ God is 
light,” and appends to that practical inferences. Then at once 
begins in the second chapter that repeated resolution of the several 
ends for which he writes and had written. We are involuntarily 
driven to the conclusion that this “writing and having written,” . 
of which he speaks in the Epistle as of something objectively 
present before his eyes, cannot be the Epistle itself, but an- 
other independent document connected with it; that is, in 
other words, that the Epistle was no other than a companion- 
document of the Gospel. For, in this Gospel he had, in fact, 
announced that which he had seen, and beheld, and handled 
with his hands; had announced all that which was to be an- 
nounced concerning that Word which was no word of dead 
theory and speculation, but the revelation-Word of God, who 
was life and light to sinful humanity—and therefore a Word of 
life—a Word giving life, and itself a living, personal Word. 
That this view, maintained by Hug, Lange, and myself, admits 
not of absolute demonstration, may indeed be conceded; but 
certainly there is no absolute demonstration that it is wrong. 
The whole Epistle assumes a living and perfectly intelligible 
character, only when we regard it as a companion to the 
Gospel. But, whether it was a companion-document of the 
Gospel (which, according to Theophylact, was written in 
Patmos, and according to some Scholia thirty-two years after 
the death of Christ, that is, 95 Aur. Dion.), or stood in no direct 
connection with it, this much is absolutely certain from 1 John 
iv. 2 seq., that the Apostle had to withstand those who denied 
that Jesus was the Christ. And he wrote his Gospel in order 
to lead to the faith that Jesus is the Christ. John xx. 31. 

If the Gospel of St John, together with the First Epistle, 
forms the first part of the literary remains of the Apostle, the 
other part is the Apocalypse. It bears the same relation to 
St John’s Gospel which the Acts of the Apostles bears to St 
Luke’s.* 


* The Apocalypse will be treated in an independent article. 
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Thus the life, work, and writings of St John form one com- 

pact, organic, independent, and harmonious unity. And this 
congruity forms an evidence for the genuineness of the three 
great writings of St John, more powerful and convincing than 
any analytical criticism could furnish. Not that external evi- 
dences are wanting to establish the age and genuineness of 
these writings : no book in all antiquity is so abundantly vouched 
as these documents are. 
_ The testimonies in favour of the genuineness of the Gospel 
and the First Epistle are very decided. As the author describes, 
himself as an eyewitness of the life of Jesus (ch. i. 14, comp. 
1 Johni. 1), there could remain only the choice between genuine- 
ness and laborious conscious deception. If it is added, that the 
author everywhere seems designedly to avoid mentioning the 
sons of Zebedee (ch. i, 35 and 42, xiii. 23, xvili. 15, xix. 26, 
xx. 2);—that he invariably calls himself “the disciple whom 
the Lord loved” (that he thereby means one of the three 
favoured disciples, is plain from John xiii. 23, xix. 26; that he 
means, not Peter, but one of the sons of Zebedee, from John 
xx. 2; that the son of Zebedee who wrote the Gospel could not 
have been James, from Acts xii. 2),;—that, while he always 
earefully distinguishes the two Judases (ch. xii. 4, xiii, 26, 
xiy. 22), and always gives Thomas his surname (ch. ii. 26, xx. 
. 24, xxi. 2), yet, on the other hand, he always called the Baptist 
only ’Iwdvvns :—all these are things to be explained only by. 
the fact that the Apostle John was himself the writer. 

With this direct declaration of the Gospel itself is connected 
a strong, unbroken chain of external testimonies. In an age 
when it was not customary to quote the New-Testament writ- 
ings with a statement of their authors and subjects, we find a 
large mass of reminiscences from St John, and allusions to 
him, When Ignatius (Philad. 7) abruptly says concerning 


the “Spirit of God :” oidev yap moGev epyetar Kat rod vmdyet, 


his words can be understood only as referred to St John’s figure 
of the Holy Ghost as wind. In the same abrupt manner, with 
the same evident allusion to the figures and sayings of the 
Evangelist John, whom he supposes to. be well known and 
familiar to his readers, he elsewhere (Philad. 9; Rom. 7) calls 
Christ “the Door of the Father,” the “Bread from heaven.” 


Polycarp (Phil. 7) quotes expressly and literally the passage 
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1 John iv. 2 seq. Justin Martyr’s writings are pervaded with 
Johannean thoughts, ideas, and views: he describes Christ as 
the “Living Water,” the “Word of God,” the “ Only-be- 
gotten ;” he speaks of His capxotroumOjvar, of the Regeneration, 
and occasionally makes allusion to certain specific passages in 
the Gospel (Otto). 

Marcion’s polemic against the Gospel of St John (Tert. adv. 
Mare. 6, 3) proves that it was at that time received as genuine 
and canonical by the Catholics. Valentinus did not dare to 
call in question its genuineness, but sought by a subtle allego- 
rical interpretation to extract his Gnostic system from its con- 
tents (Tertull. de Preser. her. 38; Iren. 3, 11, 7); and his 
disciple Heracleon, with this design, even wrote a commentary 
on St John’s Gospel, of which Origen has preserved for us 
many fragments (see Iren. Opp., Paris 1710, Tom. i. pp. 362- 
376). Theodotus cites the passages John i. 9, vi. 51, vill. 56, 
and others. Ptolemzus (ad Floram) quotes John i. 3. That 
the Montanists acknowledged the Gospel of St John as an 
apostolical document. is proved by this, that Tatian not only 
literally cites the passages John i. 3 and 5, but also constructed 
out of the four ecclesiastically-received Gospels an evangelical 
Harmony or Diatessaron (Euseb. iv. 29; Epiphan. Heer. 46), 
which (according to the testimony of Barsalibi, who had it be- 
fore him in the Syriac translation) commenced. with the passage 
John i. 1 seq. So also Theophilus of Antioch (about 169) _ 
wrote a commentary on the four canonical Gospels, which 
Jerome (cap. 53, Vir. Ill. 25) had himself read. 

The heathen Celsus also was acquainted with four Gospels, 
and mentions the showing of the marks of the nails in our 
Lord, which is related only by St John. 

Theophilus (ad Autol. 2, 22) cites the Gospel of St John 
with mention of his name. To him may be added Irenzus 
(3, 1), who not only attests the genuineness of the Gospel by 
the tradition of Polycarp, but also quotes it with close precision. 

Three other independent evidences may be appealed to. 
First, the testimony of Hippolytus in the Book qepi wacav 
aipécewv,' which was discovered on Mount Athos, critically in- 
vestigated by Bunsen, and acknowledged to be genuine by all. 


1 Especially B. v. and vi., with which B. x. cap. 32 may be compared. 
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Secondly, the famous Fragment of Apollinarius, in which he 
says, against the Quartodecimans: kal réyovow, drt TH wd TO 
mpoBatov pera Tov pabynrdv epayev 6 Kvpios, TH Sé peyddn 
npépa Tov afdpav adres errabev, kal Simyobvta, Mar@aiov otrw 
Aéyew ws vevorijxacw: BOev aotudwves Te vow@ } Vonots adTor, 
Kal otacidlewy Soxet kat avtovs Ta evayyérta. The 
Gospels which seem to conflict with and differ from each other, 
can be only the Synoptists on the one side, and St John on the 
other. And this is therefore proof that in the second half of 
the second century the Gospel of St John was diffused through- 
out the whole Church, and everywhere received as genuine and 
canonical. Thirdly, and finally, Papias (Euseb. 3, 39) was 
acquainted with, and quoted, in his time, the First Epistle of 
St John, which was undeniably from the same hand as the 
Gospel (xéypntat 8 6 adros paptuplas amd Ths mpotépas ’Iway- 
vou €TLOTONS). 

These collective facts, which require to be appreciated, not 
only in their separate and individual character, but in their 
combination, cannot possibly be understood on the hypothesis 
that the Gospel of St John was composed after St John’s 
death, and in the second century, by a forger. Only five or 
six decennia had passed after the death of the Apostle when we 
find this Gospel in the possession of all Christendom as a known, 
precious, and much-loved common property ; and none insisted 

,with more energy upon the sanctity and apostolical authority 
of the Johannzan writings than the circle which was formed 
around the Apostle, and trained under his influence,—the prin- 
cipal members of it being Polycarp and Irenzus. 

The destructive criticism of Rationalism approached these 
writings very slowly and very timidly ; and we are met by the 
singular fact, that in its earlier period doubt was directed rather 
to the Agoddlrpad than to the Gospel, while the Tiibingen 
school aimed their attack, out of the Apocalypse acknowledged 
genuine, against the Géapal, Both proceeded, however, from 
the common supposition, that the Apocalypse was so funda- 
mentally distinguished from the Gospel in language and spirit 
that they could not possibly have sprung from the same author. 

1 De Wette, Credner, Liicke, and Ewald maintained that the Apoca- 


lypse could not have been written by the author of the Gospel; Bleek and 
Credner attributed it to the Presbyter John. 
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Nevertheless, that the spirit of the author is the same in 
both books,—that, among the New-Testament writers, the 
Apostle John alone had the internal capacity and adaptation to 
receive such a revelation,—that this revelation is essentially 
and internally related in spirit to the Gospel and Epistle,—has 
been already shown above. And the saying of Polycrates 
about the zréradov does not lead us to the Presbyter John (as 
Liicke says), but testifies the identity of the Apostle and the 
seer of the Apocalypse. But, as it respects the difference in 
language (remarked by Dion. Alex.), I have endeavoured to 
maintain,'—against Hitzig, who attributed the Apocalypse to the 
Evangelist John Mark,’—that the preater part of those more 
striking Hebraisms which are common to the Apocalypse and 
St Mark’s Gospel, are found also in the Gospel of St John; 
further, that the little remainder which are not reproduced in that 
Gospel are to be explained by the fact that the author wrote 
in the Apocalypse more after the manner of the Old-Testament 
prophetic language, and therefore more Hebraically, than he 
was wont to do in ordinary life; while, on the other hand, 
in the Gospel, and in the First Epistle, he took the greatest 
pains to write as good Greek (for Ephesian readers) as he pos- 
sibly could: so that one may say that in the Apocalypse he 
wrote more Hebraically, and in the Gospel less Hebraically, 
than was the wont of his ordinary language. Moreover, the 
Gospel of St John coincides with the Apocalypse in many pecu- 
liarities of expression and thought which are quite foreign to 
the Gospel of St Mark. That the Apocalypse describes known 
persons (Christ, and likewise Satan) in figures, finds its natural 
and sufficient solution in the fact that it is recording visions: 
no argument one way or other can be derived from that. That 
the (falsely so called) “ doctrinal idea” of the Apocalypse does 
not anywhere come into collision with the Gospel, 1 have 
striven, and I hope successfully, to show in the work quoted 
above. 

This preliminary question being settled, the important 
historical testimonies for the genuineness of the two writings 
mutually support each other. 

But, independently of this, the testimonies in favour of the _ 


1 Hitzig, weber Joh. Marcus und seine Schriften, 1843. 
2 Ebrard, das Ev. Joh., 1845. Krit. der ev. Geschichte. 
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Gospel are abundantly sufficient to establish its antiquity and 
genuineness, which has invariably come victorious out of all cri- 
tical contests. The attacks of Evanson, Eckermann, Schmidt, 
Simpson, and others, have all been fairly met. Later assaults 
have all issued in yielding abundant demonstration that, in 
order to contend successfully against the Gospel of St J ‘his 
the whole history of the Church and its literature in the first 
two centuries must be thrown away as rubbish. We shall not 
now enter upon the romantic hypothesis which has been spun, 
to the effect that the Gospel of St John was fabricated by a 
clever forger in the second century, in order to reconcile the 
previously separated Jewish and Gentile Christians. 

That the two smaller Epistles, the Second and Third, were 
admitted only by some Churches into the number of the writings 
publicly read in the congregation (canones), is to be accounted 
for by their individual and occasional character. Thus they 
were regarded, when the traditional catalogues of individual 
Churches began. to be compared, as antilegomena. But this 
circumstance is absolutely no impeachment of their genuine- 
ness. But, as the author terms himself o mpeoPurepos, and 
as there was notoriously another John, distinguished from the 
Apostle, and well known by the distinctive name of “the 
Presbyter” (Papias in Euseb. 3, 39; Dionysius in Eus. 7, 25), 
it is natural to suppose that these two Epistles belong to him ; 
and this was the opinion of many in remote antiquity. (Euseb. 
3, 25: Kal 4 dvouafouévn Sevtépa cal tpitn Iwavvod, cite tod 
evayyedtoToD Tuyxdvoveat, cite Kal Erépov opovipov éxeive.) 
The similiarity in style between these two Epistles and the First 
Epistle of St John is not decisive against this view. That simi- 
larity, carefully examined, reduces itself to three citations from 
1 John (2 John 5, 6, compared with 1 John v. 3; 2 John 7, com- 
pared with 1 Johnivy. 1 seq.; 3 John 11, compared with 1 John 
il. 6), which are precisely of the same character as the citations 
from the Pauline Epistles (2 John 3 and 8, and 3 John 6 and 
7, and 8 and 15); and thus these quotations or allusions are 
only new evidences of the genuineness and the age of the First 
Epistle. That the Apostle St John should have encountered 
such a contradiction (not of his doctrine, but of his authority) 
as this which is described in 3 John 9, is certainly not pro- 
bable ; while that the Presbyter should have encountered it, is 
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not so very strange. On the whole, it is the most probable 
hypothesis, that the Second and Third Epistles sprang from the 
Presbyter John. 

While, then, these two Epistles contain very ancient testi- 
mony to the genuineness of the First Epistle and Gospel (compare 
3 John 12 with John xix. 35), the Appendix of the Gospel (John 
xxi.) furnishes the same kind of demonstration. This chapter 
was composed, according to ver. 24, and the whole style and 
treatment, by the Apostle himself, who did not, however, at once 
and in the beginning attach it to his Gospel. Not till he had 
been honoured by beholding the Apocalypse, and this had made 
it plain what the Lord meant by His mysterious words, “ he 
should tarry till He come” (that is, till He should come in vision 
and appear to him, so that John, still living upon earth, should 
behold with prophetic eye Christ’s coming to judgment, Rev. 
xxii. 20), was this independent record appended. Doubt- 
less, it was the Presbyter John who added it (compare John 
xxi. 24 with 3 John 12); scarcely the Apostle himself (in 
which case the addition cal oldapev drt adnOys ect 7 paptupia 
avrod would not have been supplementarily inserted). He who 
added it attested the authorship of St John; and, as ch. xxi. is 
wanting in no manuscript, the appendix must have been added 
a very short time after the composition of the Gospel. It must . 
certainly have been added before the Gospel itself was circu- 
lated beyond the neighbourhood of Ephesus. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
I. THE EPISTOLARY FORM. 


HE New-Testament document which occupies a place in 
Wy our Canon by the name of “The First Epistle of St 
John,” not only does not bear on its front the name of 
its author, but also omits any introductory greeting at the 
beginning, as well as any benediction at the close. Hence, 
while hypercritics have doubted whether St John wrote the 
Epistle, intelligent critics, admitting the evidences of his peculiar 
style, have doubted whether it should be called an epistle at all. 
J.D. Heidegger (Enchir. Bibl. Tig. 1681, p. 986) led the way: 
“This book, though it seems to bear the stamp of an epistle, 
may rather be regarded as a short epitome of Christian doctrine, 
and, as it were, a succinct enchiridion of the Gospel written by 
St John, to which have been added certain exhortations appro- 
priate to the general state of the Christian Church. For it 
does not, like the other Epistles, begin with an inscription and 
salutation; nor does it end with salutation and good wishes, or 
benediction.” In essentially the same style wrote Bengel 
(Gnomon), who was followed by Lilienthal, J. D. Michaelis, 
Eichhorn, Storr, Berger, Bretschneider, and Reuss. These all 
hold this book—thus doubtful as to its scope—to be a kind 
of treatise or essay. For, the circumstance that the readers are 
personally addressed, does not of itself constitute an epistle : 
were it otherwise (observes Michaelis), Wolf’s “Mathematical 
- Principles” must be held to be an epistle. 
_ The majority of expositors and critics have now, however, 
declared against this view of Heidegger and Bengel. Ziegler, 
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in particular, has emphatically shown, in opposition to Michaelis, 


that there is more in the language of the writer than a mere 
apostrophizing of the friendly reader; that, in fact, he rather 
speaks as one who assumes a definite personal relation to those 
whom he addresses. This is the opinion of the great mass of 
more modern commentators, such as De Wette, Diisterdieck, 
Huther, and Sander. 

And certainly it must be admitted that they went very 
much too far who argued, from the absence of the epistolary 
form, that this document was not addressed to any definite 
circle of readers, but that it was a general essay, or treatise, or 
book intended for universal literary publication within the 
Church. Against this it may be urged, positively, that the 
author places himself in an express personal relation to his 
readers (ch. i. 1 seq., ii. 27, v. 13); that he has in view a 
definite class of readers, whose faith he knows (ch. ii. 20 seq., 
iv. 4)—one congregation or more, whose history is in his im- 
mediate thought (ch. ii. 19; comp. the comment on this pas- 
sage), and which he finds it necessary to warn against specific 
dangers (ch. ii. 18 and 26, iv. 1 seq., v. 16 and 21); and nega- 
tively, that the arrangement of the matter, however clear in 
itself, is not such as is conformable to the style of a@ treatise; 
for, “with all its regularity, there reigns throughout a certain 
easy naturalness, and that unforced. simplicity of composition 
which harmonizes best with the immediately practical interest 
and paracletic tendency of an epistle” (Diisterdieck). 

Thus the First Epistle of St John is undoubtedly a production 
addressed to specific readers. Yet the circumstance from which 
Michaelis and the rest deduced their false conclusion, has in. it 
a very important element of truth, which demands further at- 
tentive consideration. Assuredly, ‘liars may be such a thing as 
a proper letter without greeting or benediction: St James ends 
his with a sentence which, instead of a benediction, contains in 
it a promise of blessing (Jas. v. 19, 20); St Jude closes his 
with a doxology, which (ver. 28) does indeed contain an. invoca- 
tion of blessing, but nothing more. Our Epistle closes, not with 
this, but with a pregnant exhortation; and why may not a real 
epistle wind up with such a climax, or terminate with such a 
point, as condenses all that had been said in one pithy word? 
It is much more strange, however, that the epistolary form is 
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entirely wanting at the commencement. The author does not 
mention himself, nor does he specify his readers, nor does he 
address them with the greeting of peace. For the circumstance 
that St John wrote the Epistle, ch.-i. 4, “that their joy might 
be full,” is most assuredly not to’ be regarded as standing in the 
place of the epistolary ya/pew: this was not recorded, as Diister- 
dieck thinks, “because St John had the customary yaipew in 
his mind” (compare the Commentary on this passage). Our 
Epistle is altogether destitute of the greeting. We have only 
one parallel case—that of the’ Epistle to the Hebrews. But 
we have seen (in our Introduction to that Epistle) that that 
production lacks in many other respects the stamp of a proper 
letter, and especially that free outpouring of thought which is 
essential to it; and therefore, that it must be regarded rather as 
a treatise designed for careful study and repeated perusal, than 
as a letter or communication in the ordinary sense. It may be 
added, moreover, that, in the case of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the absence of personal superscription and address has another 
explanation ; viz., the fact—which hardly admits of doubt— 
that it was written only under the commission of the Apostle 
Paul, and not by his own hand. But none of these explana- 
tions can be applied to the First Epistle of St John: it was 
not, as we have seen, a production sent forth in the form of a 
treatise, but a thoroughly epistolary outpouring of thought and 
feeling; and then it was, as we shall see, absolutely and dis- 
tinctively from the very hand of the Apostle himself. This 
makes the absence of introductory greeting doubly strange; 
and, in connection with this circumstance, the absence of every 
kind of benedictory greeting at the close will appear equally 
remarkable. For even the Epistle to the Hebrews, which in 
its character and design is very much more like a treatise, yet 
at least in the close introduces a twofold benediction (Heb. 
xii. 20, 21, and 25) and greeting (ver. 24). But here every- 
thing of the kind is wanting. 

_ We may therefore venture to say that the First Epistle of 
St John is of the essence of an actual epistle, but does not bear 
the form of one. This, however,-needs its own explanation. 

It must be held to be possible that an Apostle should send 
to a church, or to a circle of churches, an epistle, without nam- 
ing his own name, the name of the author. There was not then 
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a public establishment, as with us, to take charge of the passage 
of letters; such communications then reached their destination 
through the medium of private messengers, or private oppor- 
tunities; and, whether the Apostle would deem it needful or 
needless to mention his name, would depend altogether upon the 
position and character of the person who was the bearer in each 
case, as well as upon the confidence which was reposed in him 
by those who should receive it. Certainly, if the runaway 
slave Onesimus had brought, on his return to his master: Phile- 
mon, an anonymous letter of recommendation, with the mere 
oral assurance that the writer who recommended him, and 
begged consideration for his case, was no other than the great 
Apostle Paul himself, Philemon might well have thought it a 
very strange circumstance, and distrusted the whole matter. 
Therefore, St Paul did not fail to attach his name to the epistle. 
Nor does he neglect it in his other epistles, having been taught 
by old experience (2 Thess. ii. 2) that deceivers carried about 
supposititious letters bearing his name ; yea, he was constrained 
by this on some occasions to add, at the close of the dictated 
epistle, a subscription in his own hand (2 Thess. iii. 17), or even 
to write an entire epistle himself (Col. vi. 11). Indeed, even 
when he sent an epistle to the Colossians (Col. iv. 7, 8) by the 
trusted and trustworthy Tychicus, he thinks it better to au- 
thenticate the bearer by the epistle, than to authenticate the 
epistle by the bearer. Similarly, when he wrote by Epaphro- 
ditus to the Philippians (Phil. ii. 25). Viewed in itself, it is 
quite conceivable that St Paul might, in these two last-mentioned 
cases, have omitted the mention of his name; but it does not 
appear natural that he should. It is ever the more obvious and 
natural course, that the author of an epistle should name him-~ 
self ; and when this is not done, we must seek the reason in 
circumstances peculiar to the case. 

Now, if we suppose (what, meanwhile, is quite destitute of 
proof) that St John wrote his First Epistle in Patmos, at a 
time when a number of Ephesian elders—and possibly with 
them elders of other churches in Asia Minor'—had come to 


1 According to Estius, Calovius, Liicke, Diisterdieck, and Huther, 
1 John i. etc. is “‘only a peculiar form of the usual preface to a letter.” 
Very peculiar, indeed, since it contains nothing but an absolutely general 
annunciation (‘‘We declare to you that which we have heard, seen, 
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him, and that he committed his communication to this circle of 
most eminent men, then we may easily understand that he 
would hold it unnecessary to mention his own name in the super- 
scription, his authorship being already attested by such a cloud 
of witnesses. : 

But even this hypothesis does not help us to understand why 
all greeting and benediction are wanting at the beginning and the 
end. This circumstance requires some further explanation, and 
on a different principle. Even if he had committed his greet- 
ings to be delivered orally by the bearers of the Epistle (which, 
however, we cannot suppose St Paul to have omitted in the case 
of Tychicus and Epaphroditus !), yet the fact remains, that the 
document which he committed to them had not the external 
form of an epistle. One would think, that if an Apostle wrote 
an epistle to one or more churches, bearing upon it the charac- 
teristic stamp of the object of an epistle—that is, being the 
substitute for, and the representative of, oral communication— 
he would have adopted the universally customary form of epis- 
tolary writing. Now it is this which we find wanting here. 

I think that this circumstance would be capable of a more 
easy explanation, if our epistle could be regarded as having no 
independent character and object of its own, but as attached to 
something else. According to its form, it bears the stamp of a 
preface or dedicatory epistle. The Apostle addresses himself to 
specific readers, and holds communion, person to person, with 
them,—in that we mark the essence of the epistle ; but he does 
this on occasion of another communication, to which this is 
attached, and to which it refers ; and therefore, in its form, it is 
no epistle, no simple and direct substitute of oral speech, but 
an address uttered on occasion of the reading of another and dif- 
jerent communication. 

We shall see in due course what other and independent 


handled, etc., and write unto you this, that ye truly have fellowship with 
us”), but nothing of all that which makes the opening of a letter the open- 
ing of a letter. Or, is there actually in vers. 1-4 only a single word which 
would not be suitable in the preface of a book (e.g., in a preface to the 
Gospel of St John, in case St John would have written any such)? Hence 
Cicolampadius is quite right in saying : Hic est mos Joannis evangelist, ut 
fere absque omni verborum ambage sua mox ab ipso auspicetur Deo. ... . 
Idem porro agit in exordio hujus epistole, quod egit in evangelii sui 
principio. 
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supports this supposition rests upon. Let it suffice now to 
have established that those expositors who regard 1 John as an 
independent epistle of the ordinary kind, have too lightly 
despatched the absence of the epistolary form, and have not 
given sufficient reasons for that absence. 


II. IDENTITY OF THE AUTHOR OF THIS EPISTLE AND THE 
EVANGELIST. . 


Although the writer does not mention himself, yet there 
was never a doubt within the circle of the Christian Church— 
nor could such a doubt ever reasonably prevail—that this 
Epistle was written by the hand of the same man who composed 
the Fourth canonical Gospel. But that this had St John for its 
author, has been satisfactorily established by Olshausen in the 
first volume of this Commentary, and has since been defended, 
against the objections of the Tiibingen school, by myself and 
others. Regarding, therefore, the Johannzan authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel as established, it only remains for us to enter 
a little more at length into the question, whether the author of 
this Epistle and the Evangelist were one and the same. 

If we begin with what is most external, the style and con- 
struction remind us most expressly of the didactic passages of 
the Gospel; e.g., John i. 1-18, iii. 27-36, and others. For, we 
meet in the Epistle the same peculiar manner of thinking in 
paratactic periods, and of combining the individual members of 
the thought by «ai (compare only, for example, ch. ii. 1-3, where 
St Paul would doubtless have used éay dé instead of «al édv, and 
certainly airos yap ihacpos éort instead of cal abrés iMacpos 
éott). We need only to observe the manner in which he, 1 John 
iii. 20, resumes the 6rz which had just preceded, and compare 
it with the anaphora in John i. 33, iy. 6, etc. ; and to mark his 
preference generally for the particle 671, used in manifold senses 
(comp., e.g., John xvi. 3, 4, 6,17; comp. further, 1 John ii. 12, 
etc., with John xvi. 9-11), as well as the frequent use of 
the particles zrep/, tva, ddrd. It is evident to every one, that 
the author of the Epistle is accustomed, like the author of the 
Gospel, to think in Aramzan, and to move in the narrow circle 
of the particles 1,*2 or "7, yo. To these may be added some 
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other Hebraic kinds of construction and thought; e¢.g., the 
paraphrase of the Gen. by é«, 1 John iv. 13, comp. John i. 35, 
vi. 8 and 70, and the resolution of a relative in a conditional 
clause (édv Tis . . . od« éotw ev adre instead of Sorts, K.7.r.), 
1 John ii. 15, iii. 17, comp. John vi. 43, etc. The resolution 
of a simple antithesis into a final or causal sentence dependent 
upon a word to be supplied (ov« joav €& judy aN a.. .), 
1 John ii. 19, comp. John i. 8, iii. 28; the paraphrase of the 
instrumental Dative by év, 1 John ii. 3, comp. John i. 26 and 
33, xvi. 30; and, finally, the abundant use of Oewpety and 
Geico ar, while of opdv only the Perfect occurs, and of individual 
phrases, such as tiv yuyny TiOévat; Oeds 6 GdnOwvds, 6 cwTHp 
TOD Koop0d 6 Xpiords, Kdcpos AapPdver, and of paivew, Texvia, 
Tavdia, etc. 

More important than these specialities is the similarity of 
the circle of ideas in both writings. The notions ¢as, fa}, 
cKxotia, adnOeia, »yyeddos, meet us in the Epistle in the same 
broad, and deep, and essentially speculative meaning which they 
bear in the Gospel: so also recur the notions iAapos, roveiy Tiyv 
Sixavoctynv, THY dpaptiay, THY avoplay; and the sharply pre- 
sented antitheses das and cxoria, adnOela and webdos, fon 
and @dvatos, wyaray and puceiv, aydan Tod watpos and Tod 
Kdopov, Téxva Tod Oeod and Tod SuaBorov, roveiv tiv Sucato- 
ovvny and tiv dpaptiav, mvedpa THs adnOelas and Tis Tavis. 
But this leads us to something still higher. It is the same per- 
sonality which moves before our eyes in the Gospel and in the 
Epistle. It is that same disciple who, in relation to Jesus, ex- 
hibits the virgin-spirit of devotion and receptiveness, but, filled 
with the Spirit, became altogether man and even a son of thunder 
against all the enemies of Christ; who no longer had to do with 
the contrast between Jewish Christianity and heathen Chris- 
tianity,—no longer with the historical relation of the Messiah to 
the circumcision and the uncircumcision,—but whose business 
it was to judge and overcome the false speculation of dawning 
Gnosticism by the true gnosis and holy speculation, while he 
treated of “ the onian eternal antitheses and relations.” It 
is that disciple whose nature was full of self-devotion and alto- 
gether receptive ; yet whose character was that of absolute deci- 
sion, so that he devoted himself only to one thing, or rather to 
One Person, but to that One most perfectly and undividedly,— 
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who, as the result of this specific combination in his character, 
was incapable of entering into the spirit of an intermediate and 
neutral position, and therefore never, like St Paul, makes the 
process of the warfare between the old and the new man the 
object of his exhibition, but contemplates salvation at once as 
the perfected victory of light over the darkness. 

It cannot, then, be otherwise than that we must find the 
dogmatic views of the Epistle bearing the same form and stamp, 
down to the minutest statement, which they present in the 
Gospel :—not as the views of St John, but as what he received 
from the lips of his Lord and Master, yet exhibited under that 
- aspect which he, by virtue of his own personal individuality, 
beyond others apprehended and appropriated to himself. Thus, 
for example (as Diisterdieck has excellently shown), “ the 
ethic of the Johannean doctrine concerning the final judgment 
at the coming of the Lord, in its connection with the doctrine 
concerning the Paraclete, is altogether the same in the Epistle 
as in the Gospel; and in the Epistle the notion of the Spirit 
as the Principle of judgment who prepares the way for the final 
Judgment itself, is no more wanting than the representation of 
the actual coming is wanting in the Gospel.. According to the 
Epistle, believers have already actually passed from death unto 
life (ch. ii. 14), are already the children of God (ch. iii. 2), 
have everlasting life, because they have the Son and the Father 
(ch, ii. 28, ete., v.11, etc.), and the Holy Spirit (ch. iii. 24).” -- 
And so far there is no more judgment awaiting them (ch. ii. 28, 
ili, 2, iv. 17). The future judgment will only “finish the con- 
summation of the life which believers already have received, 
and maintained, and preserved upon earth, in fellowship side 
Christ, and in the possession of the Holy Spin (ch. ii. 12, ete., 
ii. 9, v. 1). And as the judgment is already, in time, prepara- 
torily accomplished upon unbelievers, through the power of the 
Holy Spirit exerting His influence upon the world (ch. ii. 8 and 
19), so also believers have in their earthly life, from the same 
Spirit, the principle of their holy and saving development, which 
will be blessedly consummated at the coming of the Lord, from 
whom they have received the Spirit.” With this compare John 
v. 24, vi. 39, etc., and other passages. The present existence 
of ihe last hour i presupposed in the Gospel (ch. v. 25, xii. 31), 
in the same manner as in the Epistle (ch. ii. 18). According to 
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the Gospel, as according to the Epistle (1 John ii. 1), Christ is 

the Paraclete ; for the Holy Spirit is exhibited by the side of 

Christ in the Gospel, ch. xiv. 16, as @Xos trapdkAnTOos, another 

Comforter. Compare further John iii. 16 with 1 John iv. 9, 

10; John xiv. 15 and 21, with 1 John ii. 6, v. 3; John xvii. 

14 with 1 John iii. 1; John xy. 18 with 1 John iii. 13. 

That the Epistle came from the same author as the Gospel, 
was, therefore, never questioned, until in these later times the 
crotchety critics of the young-Hegelian school found it for 
their advantage, in the interest of their other views, to deny the 
identity of authorship. But, in their endeavours to establish their 
point, it has happened that they have split into two opposite par- 
ties, which have zealously contended against each other. United 
in this, that the Epistle came from another hand than that which 
wrote the Gospel, they then separated diametrically. Baur and 
Zeller’ maintained, that the Gospel was the relatively older 
document ; and that the Epistle was the imitative production, 

_ altogether void of original substance, of 4 man who sought to 
| have himself identified with the author of the Gospel, and 
| therefore did his best to imitate his style. On the other hand, 
| Hilgenfeld? admitted the originality of the Epistle, but assigned 
to the Gospel a later date, and the authorship of a different 
hand. 

What these critics allege for the establishment of their 
common. assertion—to wit, that the author of the Gospel and 
the author of the Epistle are not one and the same—is really 
very insignificant ; and we shall content ourselves with referring 
those: of our readers who are desirous to investigate their 
subtleties at length, to the. fundamental arguments of Diister- 
dieck, in .his Introduction to this Epistle. All others will be 
contented with the proofs given above of the identity of the 
author of the Epistle and the author of the Gospel; for our 
remarks have contained, in part at least, the ‘refutation of the 
supposed dogmatical solitiulietians eich have been thought to 


1 Zeller made a beginning, by representing it as ‘‘ conceivable” that the 
two writings might have had different authors (Tiib. Jahrb. 1845). Baur, 
in his treatise on the Johannean Epistles (Tiib. Jahrb. 1848), elevated this 
** conceivableness” into positive certainty. 

2 Das Evangelium und die Briefe Johannis nach ihrem Lehrbegriff dar- 
gestellt, Halle 1849. 
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exist between the Epistle and the Gospel. The contradictions 
which we have not referred to rest upon a perverted exegesis 
of individual utterances of the Epistle (for instance, ch. v. 6) ; 
and they will be considered at large in the commentary on those 
passages. But what Baur, in particular, has alleged in dis- 
paragement of the Epistle, and in proof that it was no better 
than an unhappy imitation of the style and spirit of the Gospel, 
has been already reduced to nothing by our common adversary 
Hilgenfeld. Baur says, that in the Epistle there is not one of 
the ideas, borrowed from the Gospel, which is stated in an in- 
dependent manner, and developed in a profounder connection ; 
that whatever it contains is but taken arbitrarily from the rich 
contents of the Gospel; that if the Epistle has any leading 
fundamental thought, it is extremely hard to detect or follow 
it anywhere; that its polemics are idle and empty (everything 
is to Baur idle and empty that is directed against a false panthe- 
istic gnosis!) ; and that the Epistle has received from the Gospel 
its manner of representation,—the monotony of which, however, 
is more strange, because it is a mere form without its corre- 
sponding essence. But to all this we can only reply by giving 
the great critic our humble assurance, that the poverty of thought 
and spiritlessness which he alleges, does not lie with the author 
of the Epistle. If a wild Indian can find no relish in the 
Olympic Jupiter, the fault is not with Phidias. Hilgenfeld 
discerns in the Epistle “profound views,” which the author of 
the Gospel, without disparagement to his own “ grand originality 
of conception,” appropriated in his production. 

But every remaining doubt as to the identity of the Epistle- 
writer and the Evangelist must vanish, when we observe that 
the latter, like the former, represents himself to have been an 
eye-witness of the life of Jesus, and an Apostle (1 John i. 1-3, 
iv. 14); and that he refers to the beginning of the Gospel 
(1 John i. 1-4) in such a manner as to leave no reason for 
doubting that it is his purpose to describe himself as the same 
who had written the Gospel. We have therefore the option, 
either to attribute deception (!) to the man who declares the 
devil to have been the father of the lie, and every one who 
speaketh falsehood to be a child of the devil, and the spirit of 
lying to be the spirit of darkness and of antichrist, —a supposi- 
tion, the possibility of entertaining which, argues either a very 
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suspicious failure of the power of thinking, or a still more 
suspicious moral abandonment—or, to accept the two writings 
as the production of the Apostle St John. 


III. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


This result, obtained by internal investigations, will be per- 
fectly confirmed by the external testimonies in favour of the 
genuineness of the Epistle. Polycarp (according to Iren. adv. 
Her. v. 33; Euseb. iv. 14, v. 20, an immediate disciple of St 
John) writes (Phil. 7): mas yap 3 dv ys) oporoyh “Inoody 
Xpucrov év capri AmrvOéva, avriyxprotos éors—an undeniable 
allusion to 1 John iv. 3 (compared with ver. 2). Polycarp 
quotes these words, too, as a warning against those oftuves dzo- 
Travact Kevors avOperovs, and even introduces the expres- 
sion used by St John concerning the same false teachers (zep? 
Tov TravevTwy tpas, 1 John ii. 26). And this passage is all 
the more important, as the expression dvt/ypiotos is not found 
in any of the Fathers of the second century, except St John’s 
own disciples, Polycarp and Irenzeus (Liicke). And the words 
which immediately follow in Polycarp («al ds av ps) oporoyh Td 
paptipwuv Tod ctaupod, é€x Tob SvaBorov éoriv) certainly 
contain another specifically Johannzean expression. Moreover, 
Polycarp elsewhere, and generally, moves in a circle of Johan- 
nzan phraseology and turns of thought and ideas (aepurarety év 
tais évtonais, a€lws Tis évTods, KaTa THY adjPeLav TOD Kupiov, 
Sv é€v Xpict@) : he often sharply defines brotherly love as the 
climax of righteousness, commands his readers to separate them- 
selves d7ré Tay éribupidy Tov ev TO Kocpe@ (Cap. V., comp. 1 
John ii. 16), and to hold fast tov e& dpyiis jyiv tapadoberra 
Néyov (cap. vii., comp. 1 John ii. 7, and 19-21). 

Papias also (who, according to Euseb. iii. 39, had been 
"Iw@dvvov ev axovoris, Tlodvedprrov 8€ ératpos) nisl that is, 
cited, in his writings (lost to us, but extant and well lalene to 
Bouschins, who gives us on this point his unsuspicious testimony) 

the first Epistle of St John. (EKuseb.1.c.: KEXPNTAL & 6 avros 
paptuplas ard Ths Iwdvvov mporépas ériatonijs Kat Ths Ilérpov 
opolws.) Indeed, it would appear that the citations from 1 John 
in the writings af Papias were much more striking than those 


Per 
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‘in Polycarp’s Epistle to the Ephesians; for Eusebius, when he 
speaks concerning this latter Epistle, does not make any mention 
of the allusions to St John’s Epistle.’ 

The Epistle to Diognetus—written about the time of Justin 
Martyr—is most certainly full of Johannzan thoughts: ex- 
amine, ¢.g., the following passage (p. 500): 0 yap Oeds Tods 
avOpm@rovs nydmnoe, mpos ods amrécTeibe TOV vidv adTod Tov 
povoyevh (comp. with 1 John iv. 9, 10, and John iii. 16): ofs 
Ti év ovpav@ Bacirelav érnyyeirato, Kal Sécet Tois dyaTTicact 
avrov" émuyvods 8, Tivos oles TANTMOHcETOaL yapas ; 7) THs 
ayarnces Tov o’Tas mpoayaryncavTd oe (1 John iy. 10, 11). 
"Ayarnaas 2, pipntis on abtod ths xpnototytos (John xiv. 
15 and 21; 1 John v. 3; 2 John 6; and, especially, 1 John 
ii. 6). Or, the following in cap. xii: obdé yap Sa) dvev 
yorews, ovdé yraots achanris avev Swijs adnOods, which is no 
other than a short and compact summary of the process of 
thought contained in 1 John ii. 18-25, iv. 4-6, v. 6-12. The 
Epistle to Diognetus represents Christians as those who are not 
éx Tod Kocpov (cap. vi.; comp. 1 John iii. 1, and John xvii. 
14); as those who are hated by the world (cap. v.-vi. ; comp. 
John xvii. 14, xv. 18; 1 John iii. 13), and who yet love this 
world, even as (cap. vii.) the Father sent the Son, not that He 
might condemn the world, but that He might show love to it 
(comp. John iii. 17). The Epistle to Diognetus acknowledges 
(cap. vii.), with St John, the future capovoia of Christ to 


judgment; teaches, with St John, that God has planted His - 


holy Logos into the hearts of Christians (0 Qcds dm’ odpavav 
\ 95. / \ \ / \ ev p tara 4 2 
THY adjevav Kal Tov AOyor TOV &yLvov Kal aTEpwonToY éyKaTeE- 
otnpige Tais Kapdiais, since He did not send an angel, but adrov 
Tov texvirny Kat Snutoupyov Tov dd@v). Further, it here, and 
in Ep. xi., terms Christ rév Aéyov and Tév ax’ apyijs. 
The Epistle of the Church of Vienne and Lyons (in Euseb. 
v. 1) also contains an undeniable allusion to 1 John iii. 16, in 
-the words: 6 dia Tod rAnpepatos THs aydrns évedeiEato, evdo- 
/ aE eS lal n > fal 2 / PR. a val 
Knoas bTrép THS TOV AdeAHOV aTroroyias Kal THY EavTod Ocivas 
ux ny. 
The circumstance, further, is very important, that the Gnostic 
Carpocrates—who lived at Alexandria in the beginning of the 


1 The whole body of then-extant Christian literature lay before Eusebius’ 
eyes, and he was a learned reader and investigator of it. 
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second century —sought to pervert and bend to his purpose the 
passage of 1 John y. 19, “Mundus in maligno positus est” 
(Origen in Genesin, cap. i.). 

Trenzus cites our Epistle, as is well known, with express 
mention of its author (adv. Her. iii. 16, v. and viii. ; the pas- 
sages are 1 John ii. 18-22, iv. 1-3, v. 1) ; hence Eusebius (v. 8) 
writes concerning him (as concerning Papias) : wéuvyntas dé Kat 
ths “Imdvvov mperns émictorys, paptupla é€& a’tiis wheiota 
ceiodépwv" opoiws Sé kai ths Ilérpov mporépas.— So also Clem. 
Alex. Peedag. iii. and Strom. ii. quotes the passages, 1 John v. 
3 and 16, and with mention of the author. Similarly Tertullian, 
Origen, and the succeeding Fathers. 

Thus it is not to be wondered at, that the First Epistle of St 
John everywhere appears in the ancient Canones, or Catalogues 
of the ecclesiastical books of instruction, and that as owonoyou- 
pévyn.' The Syrian Church received it in the Peshito; the 
Alexandrian Church is represented as receiving it by Clem. 
Alex. (see above), Origen (in Euseb. vi. 25), and Dionysius (in 
Euseb. vii. 25); for the African Church vouch Tertullian (de 
Idol. ii. de Fug. 9) and Cyprian (de Orat. Dom.) ; for the 
Gallican, Irenzeus ; and for the East, Eusebius, who reckons the 
Epistle among the homologoumena. 

In the face of these witnesses, it must appear only ridiculous 
to hear the pseudo-criticism of the young-Hegelian school 
peremptorily uttering their dictum—in the service of their a 
priori construction of the history of the development of Chris- 
tianity—that the Epistle harmonizes only with the second 
century, because it contains “ post-Montanistic” elements, or 
because it has incorporated Gnostic ideas which were not un- 
folded till during the course of the second century. A thorough 
refutation of these arguments—based upon pure misunder- 
standing and perversion—may be found in the introduction of 
Diisterdieck. The kernel of this refutation lies in the golden 


1 When we find in the Canon Murat. mention of “ superscripti Joannis 
duas,” this does not refer to the first and second, but to the second and 


_ third, Epistle ; both of which required to be established against the sus- 
_ picion which might place them among hurtful and heretical writings. The 


author of that canon did not think it necessary to mention the First 


_ | Epistle, in this connection and for this purpose: its canonicity was self- 
understood. 
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saying of this commentator: “ Baur, misunderstanding or 
ignorant of the truth of the apostolical thoughts, has regarded 
the Montanistic [and the Gnostic] caricature of those thoughts 
as their type.” For the rest, the next section will contain suffi- 
cient exposure of the hipoiieds of Baur. 

It is well known that as early as the second century there 
were men who, purely on internal grounds, were repelled by 
St John’s writings, and therefore rejected them from the 
canon’ They were named adoyou—a name which ‘in every 
sense was quite suitable for them. 


IV. RELATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE GOSPEL. 


It has been shown above, Sect. II., that in the Epistle we 
may discern the same style, the same manner and: substance of 
thought, the same doctrinal individuality, the selfsame spirit and 

‘character—in short, the same individual and personal traits of 
authorship—which meet us in the Gospel. But, beyond this 
general identity, there may be traced a still more direct rela- 
tionship between the two writings, in respect to the similarity 
of the state of things to which they owe their origin, and the 
similarity of purpose which they were meant to subserve. In 
these respects they are more closely allied to each other than to 
the Apocalypse, which was written by the same author, but 
under totally different impelling circumstances. In style, also, 
the Epistle more nearly approximates to the Gospel, than either 
does to the Apocalypse. 

That the Gospel of St John did not owe its origin to any 
mere impulse to write in the author, but also to an historical, 
practical necessity for it existing in the Church, I think I have 
already established in opposition to my friend Luthardt. It is 
most certain that St John received from the Lord a calling, 
and a circle of influence, as real as that of any of the other 
Apostles ; and we know that it was his especial vocation (John 


1 The patristic notices of them are arranged in Kirchhofer’s Quellen- 
sammlung zur Geschichte des N. T. Canons, ii. 8. 425-432. But, as the 
opposition of the Alogi was mainly directed to the Gospel and the Apocalypse, 
we may here the more briefly dismiss this most uncritical demonstration of 
heresy. 
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xxi. 22) to remain until the Lord should come. He was to out- 
live the other Apostles ; he should live to behold the parousia, 
—which he attained to, not indeed in external reality, but in 
the visions in which the Lord came to him, Rey. i. 9, etc., and 
gave him to see His coming to judgment, Rev. i. 7, xxii. 20. 
Thus, the vocation of this Apostle had an essentially eschato- 
logical character. When he came forth from his earlier com- 
parative retirement to play an active part upon the scene of the 
history of the apostolical age, the perfected judgment upon 
Jerusalem had abolished the ground of the previous controversy 
between Jewish and Gentile Christianity,—the controversy 
which had enlisted the energies of St.Paul (and with which the 
contest between the Papacy and the Reformation is analogous). 
But, instead of this, other powers of seduction and perversion 
had sought to force themselves into the doctrine of the Christian 
Church,—powers in which both Jewish and heathen elements 
of falsehood combined in wildly confused. league against the 
Truth, while bearing the guise of truth and wisdom (and with 
which are analogous the powers of negative and destructive 
wisdom which have come forth in our day since the Deists and 
Encyclopedists). Of the Jewish Christianity there remained 
only that Nazarene element which still clung, in godless and 
naked traditionalism, to the observance of the ceremonial law, 
and the use of the national language, after the Lord had laid 
low in destruction: both temple and nation; and. which, as the 
result of this spiritual obstinacy, was suffered to sink into the 
lowest stage which was exhibited as Ebionitism, capable of 
viewing Jesus only from the legal point of view, as a new law- 
giver, and therefore as no more than a mere man. It had not, 
in the Apostle’s days, reached that stage; although that ex- 
treme development, to which the then existing separation of the 
Nazarenes from the organism of the Church must necessarily 
lead, could not possibly be concealed from that prophetic glance 


which was St John’s special endowment. 





Now, whether St John, in his so emphatic testimony to 
the eternal Divine Sonship of Christ, had in view the Nazarene 
element and its results, or not; whether it was his conscious 


design to interpose a barrier to one of the two fundamental 


principles of all heresy, or not; whether or not the strongly 
asserted sayings of the Gospel, ch. i. 8, 20, with which 1 John 
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v. 6 is connected, were directed against an Ebionizing school of 
John’s disciples (which, according to Acts xviii. 24, and xix. 1, 
had continued in existence long after the Baptist’s death as a 
. school or sect) ;—thus much is clear, and historically established 
beyond possibility of doubt, that the same error, otherwise termed 
“ Ebionite,” did confront the Apostle from another point, and 
that as combined with the second root of all the heresies— 
docetic-pantheistic Gnosticism. 


Gnosticism generally had in this its distinguishing mark, 
that it regarded Christianity not as having to do primarily with 
the salvation of the soul (as in Acts xvi. 30), but with theore- 
tical wisdom. It appropriated many—and in some instances 
truly-apprehended — elements of Christian doctrine; but it 
sundered them from their organic connection with the centre 
of the Gospel, and wrought them into the complex of its pro- 
blems and systems, making them do nothing better than mini- 
ster to the enlargement of those problems and systems. And 
these questions of the older Gnosticism assume various forms 
in history. For example, in Marcion it was a problem of 
natural ethics, how the law was related to individual per- 
sonal freedom :—solved by taking the ground of a no longer 
moral Antinomianism. Among the Ophites, it was a problem 
of the philosophy of history, how the Old-Testament limited 
national development was related to the New-Testament univer- 
sality :—solved by the theory which wildly denied the truth of 
the Old-Testament revelation, and perverted it into a revelation 
of Satan. With Valentinian it was a problem of pure abstract 
speculation, how spirit was related to matter, and so forth. All 
these problems bear evident marks of their forced and artificial 
origin; we perceive that Christianity had not only imposed 
itself upon their originators as a power with which they must, 
in some way or other, place themselves in relation, but that they, 
in all their attempts at solution, set out with the principle and 
design, to assign the highest place to Christianity (that is, to 
what they could find good for their purpose in Christianity); 
yea, even to secure for their systems, by artificial, allegorical 
exegesis, the appearance of being founded upon Holy Scripture. 

But, with such forced and artificial systems the spiritual 
moyement of Gnosticism could not possibly have had its rise. 
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The first exhibition of the Gnostic nature—in itself very rough 
and unformed—within the Christian Church we see in Simon 
the Magician (Acts viii. 9, etc.), who before his conversion 
made himself honoured as an emanation of God. (7 Sivapus TOU ” 
Ocod 7 Kadovpévyn eyddn), and brought over into Christianity, 
if not the doctrine, yet the general view, that the Christian 
mysteries, like all others, were an instrument and a means for 
the obtaining of money and fame (vers. 18, etc.). So far there 
was some element of truth in the old saying which made Simon 
the father of Gnosticism; he had in himself at least, in his 
moral and religious position and character, the material of a 
Gnostic.—But the most ancient actual Gnostic, who brought out 
a Gnostic theory, was Cerinthus. That he lived in Ephesus at 
the same time with St John, and that St John regarded him 
and shunned him as “the enemy of the truth,” is attested by 
Irenzeus with the express remark that he had received his in- 
formation from Polycarp, the immediate disciple of St John." 
His doctrine is given by Irenzeus in the following words (i. 26) : 
Et Cerinthus autem quidam in Asia non a primo Deo factum esse 
mundum docuit, sed a virtute quadam valde separata et distante ab 
ea principalitate, quee est super universa, et ignorante eum, qui 
est super omnia, Deum. Jeswm autem, subjecit, non ex virgine 
natum (impossibile enim hoc ei visum est) fuisse autem eum 
Josephi et Marie filium simpliciter ut reliqui omnes homines, et plus 
potuisse justitia et prudentia et sapientia ab hominibus. Et post 
baptismum descendisse in eum ab ea principalitate, quae est super 
omnia, Christum figura columbe ; et tunc annunciasse incogni- 
tum patrem et virtutes perfecisse; in fine autem revolasse tterum 
Christum de Jesu, et Jesum passum esse et resurrexisse ; Chris- 
tum autem impassibilem perseverasse, existentem spiritualem.? 


1 Tren. adv. Her. 3, 3, 4: Kal siciv of dxquodres abrod (rod Tloav- 
naprov) ort luwsvyns 6 rov Kupiov mabnrns, ev rn EQicw wopevbels Aovacobas, 
nal iddv gow Kypivbov, 224raro rov Baraveiov my Aovonmevos BAD’ Ereiroy" 
QDiyapev, wy xal ro Barcvelov cvrion, evdov dvtas Kupivéov, rod ris dAnbelac 
éx@pov. So Euseb. H. E. 3, 28. 

2 What, on the contrary, Gaius and Dionys. Alex. say about Cerinthus 
(in Euseb. 3, 28) is of no moment. For Gaius, a fanatical anti-Montanist 
and anti-Chiliast, condemns Cerinthus as being the true author of the Apo- 
calypse, which he invented in the Chiliast interest. But Dionysius (whose 
words in Euseb. 8, 28 are imperfect, but are quoted at length in 7, 25) relates 
of the Alogi, that they condemned Cerinthus for holding a sensual Chiliasm. 

B 
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Thus there are two points in which the doctrinal system of 
Cerinthus culminates. First, he teaches that the Creator of 
the actual visible world was a Demiurgus, different from the 
supreme God, the Sender of Christ, a lower AZon who pos- 
sessed no knowledge of God, and did not communicate to his 
creatures any such knowledge :—that primal and fundamental 
position of Gnosticism, which, under various modifications, 
runs through all the succeeding Gnostic systems. Second, he 
teaches that Jesus was a mere man, begotten of Joseph; that 
at his baptism an on Christ was united to him, sent down 
by the supreme God (the apy avwtdrn), in order that he 
might lead the world, by the mouth of the man Jesus, to know 
Him, the Supreme God. Before the death of Jesus, however, the 
ton Christ is represented as being again separated from him. 

We see plainly enough glimmering throughout this system 
the problems which gave it its existence: the question of vain 
curiosity, how it was that God, supposing Him to have created 
the world, could have remained so long unknown to the world 
which He had made (the blame of this was not sought in men, 
who would not receive the light shining into the world, but was 
transferred from men to the world itself, and its Syusovpyds!) 5 
and then the question of Rationalism, how the Son of God could 
have become man, and could have been conceived by a virgin. 
Hence, the basis of the system was not a Jewish-Ebionite error, 
which through an over-valuation of the Jaw denied the necessity 
for the incarnation of Christ, but a rationalist philosophical 
error; although its result in relation to the person of Jesus con- 
curred with the final result of (later) Ebionitism. 

How, then, did the Apostle John bear himself in his attack 
upon this system of lies? A craving for y@ous had been ex- 
cited ; speculative thinking had been awakened, though in an 
un-Christian direction, to busy itself with such questions as these. 
This craying must be satisfied, but satisfied in the right manner : 
it must be shown that the true yvaous had its roots, not in the 
idlecuriosity of a philosophical groping, altogether separate from 
penitent faith in the Saviour of sinners, but in that faith itself, 
and in that alone. And this is what St John has shown. The 
material which he had to use for this purpose, was not to be 
sought for anew, or laboriously to be constructed. He himself 
was prepared by his own original endowments: he had already, 
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in the lifetime of his Master, viewed, apprehended, and retained 
especially those aspects of the nature and doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, which now served of themselves to bear victorious testi- 
mony against the Gnostic heresy. He, that is, alone among all 
the disciples, had been fitted to apprehend and lay up in his 
mind certain phases of the nature and doctrine of Jesus: to 
wit, first, the Lord’s own declarations concerning His eternal 
relation to the Father, and His eternal, pre-temporal unity of 
nature with the Father (John iii. 13 and 17, v. 17, vi. 33 and 
51, vii. 16 and 28, viii. 58, etc.) ; secondly, those utterances of 
our Lord concerning the profound mystical relation of unity and 
communion of life into which the Lord would enter with His 
disciples, through the Holy Ghost (John iii. 8, ch. vi., xiv. 16, 
etc., xv. 1, etc., xvii. 21-23). Because St John was, in his per- 
sonal character, the complement of the other disciples, therefore 
it was obvious of itself that he would give the complement of 
their exhibition of Christ and His doctrine, by presenting, as 
soon as the occasion should arise, in doctrine and writing, that 
peculiar side of it which he had beyond others apprehended. 
And for that the occasion has now come. Merely taking a 
human view of the matter, and apart from all inspiration and 
enlightenment of the Holy Ghost, it must have now arisen to 
his consciousness that he had in his own internal self the living 
armoury against the new assaults of the spirit of lying! The 
Gnosticism of a Cerinthus must necessarily have awakened 
within him his holy indignation ; for it directly contradicted all 
that which St John bore in his heart as the most sacred treasure 
from the lips of Jesus; and surely would he know that in these 
discourses of our Lord he had already received the refutation 
of Gnosticism, and the elements of a perfect victory over its 
errors. TT'o the doctrinal statements of lying speculation which 
sundered the Father of Jesus Christ from the Creator of the 


_ world, he had to oppose the doctrine that the Father of Jesus 


Christ had created the world by the Logos ;—to the lie that 
sundered the man Jesus from the Aion Christ, and separated 


_ them entirely before the passion of Christ, he had to oppose the 


doctrine of Jesus, the incarnate Logos, and of the glorification 


of the. Father in His sufferings;—to the dead striving after 


dead knowledge, he had to oppose the discourses of Christ 
concerning the life of the Head in the members. 


—_— 


e 
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That he did set himself in opposition to them, is undeniable 
matter of fact. It has been questioned by some, whether he 
did so designedly and consciously: it has been asserted that, 
without any reference to Cerinthus, he purposed only “to make 
known to the collective One Church the whole One Christ, in 
His fullest and most perfect essential character, and universality 
of meaning for man ;” and to show “in what way Jesus Him- 


self knew or sought to create faith in Himself.” But the © 


Evangelist specifies his own design in the construction of his 
Gospel (ch. xx. 81): “These things are written, that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in His name.” And did St John write 


these words without at all thinking of that enemy of the truth who + 


was living in the same city with himself, and who taught the 
precise reverse—that Jesus was not the Christ? If it was his 
design in the Gospel to lead His Church to a perfect faith, and 
to confirm them in that faith, that Christ was the Son of God, it 
was also his design, doubtless, to arm and prepare them against 
the cunning and subtile attacks of the Cerinthian Gnosticism, 
which was so nigh at hand. 

And how aptly and specifically are the lying assertions of 
Cerinthus overthrown by individual passages of the Gospel! 
Cerinthus taught that the world was created by an inferior 
Kon, who did not know the Supreme God. St John writes: 
“The Word was to (with) God, and the Word was God. All 
things were made by Him; and without Him was not anything 
made that was made” (John i.3). We must mark the polemico- 
negative repetition of the statement, which before was laid down 
in a positive form. Cerinthus taught that men before Christ 
had not the possibility of knowing the Supreme God, because 
the Demiurgus himself did not know Him, and could not there- 
fore give the knowledge of Him to His creatures,—the /Zon 
Christ having first made Him known. St John writes concern- 
ing the Word of God, who was Himself God, and through 
whom all things were made, “ In Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men:” he thus writes that the supreme and only 
God had, through the Logos, given life from the beginning to 
men, and in this life the light of knowledge also. And, while 
Cerinthus ascribed the cause of human sin, blindness, and 
ignorance of God, to an increated impossibility, and that again 


Wwe 
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to the Demiurgus, St John, on the contrary, writes, “ And the 
light shineth in the darkness, but the darkness received it not ;” 
and thereby throws the guilt of blindness where it should fall, 
on the wicked will of the creature, which is and abides dark 
because it received not the light. In ver. 9, he repeats once 
more, that the Logos was “the true Light, which enlighteneth 
every man ;” and in ver. 10, once more, that “ the world through 
Him existed, but that the world knew Him not ;’ and in ver. 11, 
that He, when He came to the world, came not into the strange 
province of a Demiurgus, but “to His own, though His own 
(creatures) received Him not.” Again, he charges the guilt 
upon the evil will of the creatures, while Cerinthus taught that 
the AXon Christ had come into the alien domain of an alien 
Demiurgus, whose creatures could not know the supreme Princi- 
palitus through an increate inability. 

When St John had thus diligently opposed a barrier to the 
fundamental Gnostic assumption and presupposition of a Demi- 
urgus, he could pass onward to the doctrine of the incarnation 
of the Logos, eternally one with God, in Jesus the Christ, and 
oppose it to the lying doctrine of Cerinthus concerning the 
mere man Jesus, and the Aion Christ only temporarily united 
to him (ver. 14): “The Logos was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us; and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only- 
begotten of the Father.’ To the lie of Cerinthus concerning 
the mere man and son of Joseph, he has to oppose that which 
he had seen with his eyes. And the eyes of no disciple had 
been so inwardly opened as his had been, to behold and appre- 
hend the full and gracious outbeaming of the eternal glory of 
God manifest in Christ Jesus! “By Jesus Christ came grace 
and truth. No man hath seen God; the only-begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him 
(God).” Thus writes St John (ch. i. 17, 18); while Cerinthus 
was teaching that the AZon Christ, who brought to men the 
knowledge of God, was neither the Ouly-bebotten| in the bosom 
of the Father, nor one person with Jesus. 

According to Cerinthus, it was the don Christ who de- 
scended, at his baptism, on the mere man Jesus, and com- 
mnbnicnind to him the “virtutes” of prudence, wisdom, and 
righteousness. St John relates (ch. i. 32, etc.) how the Holy 
Ghost came down upon Him, who Himself was already the 
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Son of God, and before the Baptist (vers. 830 and 31); and 
that He received the Holy Ghost, not that He might then and 
thereby become partaker of the Divine nature for Himself, but 
that He might be able (ver. 33) to baptize others with the same 
Spirit. 

We shall not now go through the individual actual demon- 
strations of the Divine dd£a in Jesus which the Evangelist 
records. All we can do is to point to those individual utterances 
of Christ which the Evangelist cited for the confirmation of 
the doctrine laid down in ch. i. In ch. iii. 13, 14, we have the 
two things placed in close juxtaposition by Christ Himself— 
that the Son of Man came down from heaven, and is in heaven, 
and that the same Son of Man must be lifted up on the cross 
(while Cerinthus entirely sundered the AZon Christ, who came 
down from heaven, from the suffering man Jesus). Compare, 
further, ch. v. 23 and 25, where the Son, Jesus Christ, arrogates 
to Himself the same honour which belongs to the Father, and 
where He prophesies that He will raise the dead; and ch. vi. 
51 and 62, where He again testifies that He came down from 
heaven. So also ch. viii. 58; and especially. ch. xii. 23 seq. 
and xvii. 1 seq., where again the suffering itself appears to be 
the glorification of God in His incarnate Son; and, moreover, 
ch. xviii. 6 and 11 and 37, where the suffering appears as the 
counsel of God, and the end of the incarnation of the Son. 

As certainly as St Luke, the companion of St Paul, wrote 
such passages and expressions as Luke xiv. 23, xv. 10 and 31, 
not without the consciousness of the immense energy which lay 
in those sayings as directed against a false legal Jewish Chris- 
tianity, and, consequently, not without the latent intention to 
erect by their means bulwarks against this mischievous error, 
so certain is it that St John did not record the above-mentioned 
sayings of our Lord without the consciousness of the mighty 
witness which they would bear against the Cerinthian heresy, 
and, consequently, not without the design to put weapons in 
the hands of the Lord’s people for their defence against that 
power of seduction and falsehood. Indeed, we must assume 
that this purpose and latent aim was much more distinctly con- 
scious in the mind of St John, than in the mind of St Luke. 
When the latter wrote his Gospel, a false legal Judaism did 
not oppose itself in so concrete and concentrated a form as that 
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with which Gnosticism confronted St Luke. That Jewish 
Christianity was, indeed, found everywhere, but especially in 
Palestine (Acts xv. 1 seq.; Gal. ii. 4), Galatia (Gal. i. 7, etc.), 
and Corinth (1 Cor. i. 12); certainly it was not so abundant, 
and it was not so vigorous, in the churches of Asia Minor 
which had been founded under the influence of St Paul, and 
for which St Luke wrote his Gospel. The contest with Judaism 
had been to St Luke, while he laboured by the side of St Paul, 
only an independent and general matter of interest; many 
years before, the conflict had been settled in his mind by those 
discourses, and parables, and acts of Jesus, which demonstrated 
that not only Israel, and not all Israel, would be saved, but 
only those who penitently believed, whether among the Jews or 
among the Gentiles. It is more involuntarily that he presents, 
in his Gospel especially, a selection of those portions which had 
from the beginning appeared to him to be pre-eminently impor- 
tant on the subject. With:St John it was otherwise. He had 
not had previously —that is, before the rise of, Gnosticism-—any 
particular external occasion presented, which rendered it neces- 
sary that he should give prominence to that speculative side of 
the doctrine and the nature of Christ, which he beyond others 
had so deeply and inwardly apprehended; but now, when 
Cerinthus had begun in Ephesus to perplex the minds even of 
the members of the Church (1 John ii. 19), and to induce some 
of them to apostatize, the Apostle must have become distinctly 
conscious to what end and for what occasion the Lord had fur- 
nished him with his own peculiar talent of knowledge. That 
which he had long and faithfully retained in the inmost depths 
of his spirit, and pondered in his heart, he now comes forward 
prominently to declare, in opposition to a concrete and locally 
concentrated lying power and injfluence,—consequently, with a 
directly polemical aim. . 

We define Cerinthic Gnosticism to have been a “locally- 
concentrated” lying power, but not simply a “local” one. It 
was not a merely local and isolated occurrence, as was the 
heresy of Hymenzus and Philetus (2 Tim. ii. 17), which in 
Ephesus “ spread like a cancer ;”* but a lying power, which at 

1 It is not, however, denied that this spiritualism also was a symptom 


of a more general disease, nor that it was itself one of the earliest precursors 
of the Gnostic views. 
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that time had its place in the air (comp. Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12). 
Moreover, the history of Gnosticism in the second century 
teaches us what a widely extending growth was to spread from 
this root; and, that already about the end of the first century 
this root had put forth more than one stem, we are assured by 
the reports which the newly discovered Hippolytus gives us, in 
the fifth book of his dirocodotpeva 4) Kata Tacdy aipécewv 
édeyyxos, concerning the Naassenes, Peratics, Sethites, and Justin 
the Gnostic.’ Nevertheless, this power of the lie confronted St 
John in a locally concentrated form—that is, in the person and 
in the influence of Cerinthus. For, that St John had (as 
Bunsen thinks) the Naassenes and Sethites in his eye, is at 
least incapable of proof; and the manner in which these heretics 
interwove the Logos-idea into their systems, appears to assign 
them a place rather after than before the appearance of St 
John’s writings.” That, on the other hand, Cerinthus lived at 
the same time with St John in Ephesus, and laboured for the 
subversion of Christianity, stands historically firm; and we 
have already seen how distinctly and sharply St John opposes 
precisely the Cerinthian doctrine (as explained to us by Irenzeus) 
in his Gospel. 

Thus the Gospel assumes a concrete historical place in a 
definite conflict with heresy. ‘ 

But we find that our Epistle has its place most clearly defined 
in the same conflict. 

Plainly and expressly the Apostle warns against “the liar 
who’ denies that Jesus is the Christ” (ch. ii. 22), and who thereby 


' Compare Bunsen, Hippolytus i. 8. 32. 

? For they do not contain the Philonic Logos (the hypostatic reason in 
God, the world-idea, by which God created the actual world)—<that notion 
of a creation of the universe is what they absolutely reject !—but a cor- 
ruption of the Johannzan Logos, a Logos who descended for redemption, and 


(though indeed only docetically) became man. Bunsen himself, moreover, : 


is constrained to admit (8. 33): ‘‘St John can have had in his eye, not so 
much the philosophical disciples of Philo, who abominated every notion of 
a personal union of the Logos with man, as the Christian heretics who per- 
verted that idea in one manner or another.” But, how could they have 
perverted the idea of the incarnation, if this idea had been nowhere uttered 
and made prominent? And where is there a single trace that it had been 
uttered before St John? Accordingly, the Johannzan writings must 


have preceded those heretics; and therefore were not composed for their 
refutation. 
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denies “the Father and the Son; and in connection with this, 
he speaks of an already witnessed apostasy of some (vers. 18, 19), 
exhorting the readers to hold fast that which they had heard 
from the beginning (ver. 24). Nor do this warning and this 
exhortation stand here isolated and alone. It is not only that 
expressly analogous passages recur in the Epistle (ch. iv. 1-3 
and 15, v. 1 and 5, and 10 and 20), which all exhibit the kernel 
and essence of truth to be the doctrine, that “Jesus Christ came 
into the flesh ;” that Jesus is the Son of God ;” that “ Jesus is 
the Christ,” and “the true God and eternal life,” —but the entire 
Epistle, from beginning to end, is constructed on this principle, to 
exhibit this opposition between the Christian truth and the 
Gnostic denial that Jesus was the Christ,’ in its most intimate 
connection with the religious and moral opposition ‘between 
truth and lie, righteousness and dvouia, love and hatred, and 
with the zonian opposition between the kingdom of God and 
the world, between God and Satan,—as will be made manifest 
in our explanation of these contrasts in the Commentary. 

If, then, the Epistle thus originated in the same nature of 
things as the Gospel, we may at least consider this position as 
established, that the Epistle belongs to the same period of time 
with the Gospel. An attentive observation, however, will carry ° 
this position still further, and lead to the assumption that the 
two documents were strictly simultaneous. And in this case the 
Epistle must be considered to have been a companion-document 
to the Gospel, as it were an epistle dedicatory. 

This view has been already defended by Heidegger, Berger, 
Storr, Lange, Thiersch, and others; I have also in another 
work maintained it. Bleek, Diisterdieck, and Huther have re- 
cently opposed it, but by arguments which cannot be regarded 
as valid. Bleek rests mainly upon the insufficiency, which 
cannot be denied, of the arguments which I brought forward 
in the Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte; but even this he 
deals with partially, for he limits himself really to the question 
of the ypddw and éypayra (1 John i. 4, ii. 12 seq.), which he 
supposes to refer, not to the Gospel, but to the Epistle itself. 


1 St John uses the formule, “‘ Jesus is the Son of God,” and ‘‘ Jesus is 
_ the Christ,” promiscuously and interchangeably. That this is to be ex- 
_ plained only on the supposition of a definite opposition to Cerinthus, will 
_ be seen in the remarks below upon 1 John v. 1. 
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Diisterdieck asserts the same; and adds, that there is not 
throughout the Epistle any express reference to the Gospel. 
Huther goes somewhat more deeply into the subject; but it 
still needs a new and more thorough investigation. 

It is in itself a significant circumstance, that Diisterdieck 
himself admits it to be very difficult to determine which of the 
two writings was the earlier written. This acknowledges that 
no difference of time is anywhere distinctly marked; in which 
case, we may assuredly venture to hold that they were written 
at the same time. Not, however; in the same hour: the one 
must have been written after the other. And here Diisterdieck 
follows Liicke in taking for granted that the Epistle was written 
after the Gospel. With this assumption we entirely agree, but 
not with the manner in which it is established. “ The bearing 
of the Epistle, in its doctrinal and polemical positions, is such 
as to seem to presuppose that the development of them given in 
the Gospel was known to the readers,” says Liicke. We can- 
not altogether assent to this; but hold rather, with Diisterdieck, 
that “the Epistle stands perfectly independent, and is self- 
contained ;” and that it was quite intelligible in itself and 
alone, especially to readers who had already enjoyed the oral 
instruction of the Apostle John. Yet there is something of 
truth underlying the observation of Liicke. Ideas and trains 
of thought are repeated from the Gospel in the Epistle ; and in 
such a way, that what is fully expanded or thrown out as oppor- 
tunity required, is in the Epistle, not “ abbreviated,” as Liicke 
says, but yet concentrated and formally condensed in summary. 
But it is marvellous that any man should admit this, and then 
deny anything like a direct reference in the Epistle to the 
Gospel! It will not be required by any one that the Apostle 
should have “expressly,” after the manner of modern authors, 
cited his Gospel, or written, “ As I have already taught in my ~ 
Gospel—”’! _Is it not quite enough that the Epistle, as to its 
substance, rests upon the Gospel? 

But not only so, tt rests wpon the Gospel in tts very form. 
For we have already seen that the absence of the epistola 
form (the lack of address, greeting, and farewell benediction) 
is, in fact, then only intelligible when we assume that the docu- 
ment had no independent design as an epistle (the substitute of | 
oral discourse), but rested upon something else. Now, if the 
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Epistle was a kind of dedicatory letter, or companion-document 
of the Gospel, its peculiar form is perfectly understood. 

And that it was so, may be proved or supported by many of 
its individual passages. Diisterdieck, who denies any express 
reference in the Epistle to the Gospel, establishes, however, the 
priority of the Gospel, and says: “ One may probably perceive 
in the profound exhibition of the commandment of love (1 John 
ii. 7), which is not new, which is old, and which yet is called 
new, an allusion to the written Gospel (ch. xii. 34).” More 
important, and much less dubious,’ is the passage 1 Johni. 1-4. 
The similarity of the thought with that of the Gospel, ch. i. 14, 
might be explained by the mere identity of the author; but 
other things conspire to make the passage refer most expressly 
to the Gospel. The paragraph, vers. 1-4 (the construction 
and exposition of which will be treated more at large in the 
Commentary, where the exegetical establishment will be found 
of what is here anticipated), falls into two clauses, which are 
co-ordinated and connected by «ai. The governing verb of 
the first sentence is the dzrayyéAXovev of the third verse; the 
governing verb of the second sentence is the ypdpouev of ver. 
4. The object of the first verb precedes it in ver. 1: “That 
which was from the beginning, that which we have heard, that 
which we have seen with our eyes, that which we have con- 
templated, and our hands have handled, declare we unto you.” 
But to this object there is appositionally appended (not as 
dependent upon “handled,” but as still dependent upon the 
governing verb “ we declare”’) a closer definition and statement 
of it: “Concerning the Word of Life declare we unto you.” 
In that St John announces that which he had seen and heard, 
that which he had beheld with his eyes and touched,—he makes 
announcement concerning “the Word of Life.” And these 
words are again illustrated by the parenthesis of ver. 2: “And 
the Life hath appeared, and we have seen and bear witness, 
and declare unto you the Life, the Eternal Life, which was 
with the Father and hath been manifested unto us.” The 
words of the parenthesis, “ And we have seen, and bear witness 
and declare,” which run parallel with the words of the first 
clause, “That which we have seen and heard, beheld and 
1 For, that “ the commandment of love” is not meant in ch. ii. 7, see 
the commentary on the passage. 
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have handled, we make known unto you,’ and which contain 
a brief recapitulation of that clause, leave us no alternative 
but to interpret the “ Word of Life” and “the Eternal Life” 
as referring to Something visible to the eyes, and to be touched 
with the hands;—not therefore to a Doctrine, not to an 
abstract Power, but only to the personal Logos, who appeared 
in the flesh (and who is personally the {«7, and that the aidvios ; 
comp. John i. 4; and who isin 1 John v. 20 again expressly so 
termed); and it is a perfect confirmation of this, that it is said 
in the close of ver. 2, and that with undeniable backward allu- 
sion to John i. 1, 2: “ Which was mpds Tov watépa, and hath 
appeared unto us.” Thus also, by this parenthesis, the epi 
ToD AOyou THs Cws—atayyédropev is more closely defined 
as an announcement of the Incarnate Logos as beheld by St 
John qua manifested (and not of an abstract idea, or of a doc- 
trine); and this again serves for the closer definition of the 
first object—* That which was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, etc.” We per- 
ceive that St John would have us understand by that which 
he had heard, seen, and beheld, not a complex of manifold 
experiences which he had attained unto concerning the nature 
and the power of Christian faith, and love, and walk—or “ the 
idea of the Gospel” (Diisterdieck)—but the personal Christ. 
And when he so declares or announces this Christ, as to make 
known “that which he had seen with his eyes, and beheld, that 
which his hands had handled,” must he not necessarily mean 
by this an announcement of the concrete manifestation of Christ, 
and His life? He does not indeed write 6v éwpdxapev, x.7.d.: 
* We declare to you the Christ, whom we have beheld and 
touched,” so that the object of the announcement might be the 
person of Christ according to its abstract idea—the relative 
clause being then added for closer definition of this person, 
that it was actually beheld by St John (and not merely 
imagined and feigned),—but he writes 6, “ That which we have 
seen, and beheld, and handled, we declare unto you.” Thus 
that which St John had beheld in Christ and of Christ, forms 
itself the immediate object of the dayyéAXopev. 

But it may be reasonably asked, whether an announcement 
precisely of this kind does occur in the Epistle; and for any such 
we look everywhere in vain. For we learn in the Epistle, that 
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God is light, and that therefore we should not walk in darkness ; 
that the light hath already appeared to us, since we have attained 
unto the forgiveness of sins, and that we therefore should not 
again apostatize; that we are the children of God, and that 
nevertheless, yea on that very account, we have still to bear the 
hatred of the world, which on our own part, however, we must 
repay with love; finally, that he who denies the identity of Jesus 
and the Christ, is antichristian, and belongeth to the darkness. 
We find pure developments of doctrine and direct dogmas, but 
never a plain announcement of Christ as such,—not to say any 
announcement of that which St J = had beheld, heard, and 
handled with his hands ! 

And this first clause is runindldintly connected with a second 
in ver. 4: “ And this we write unto you, that your joy may be 
full.” The translation, or explanation : “ And indeed we write 
unto you this (that which had been stated in vers. 1-3) on this 
account, that, etc.,” is simply impracticable. Kal radra stands 
emphatically first, so that taira does not look back upon and 
recapitulate the contents of vers. 1-3, but is adjoined to the sub- 
stance of vers. 1-3 as a second and different matter. That this 
tadta refers to the Epistle is obvious, in the lack of any other 
specification of its meaning, and is acknowledged by Diister- 
dieck and Huther. But then the dmayyéAnXopev of vers. 1-3 
cannot refer to the Epistle, simply because the cal tadta ypddo- 
pev is plainly added to that dmayyédXopev as something new 
and different. So we must rather assume that the Apostle 
designs in vers. 1-3 to characterize his ordinary (oral) instruc- 
tions generally to the readers—but how aimless would this have 
been !—or we must be content to conclude, according to the most 
obvious and natural solution of the difficulty, that the words of 
vers. 1-3 refer directly to the. transmission of the Gospel to their 
hands, and that in ver. 4 the Apostle further states his purpose 
to add this additional, the Epistle, in order to help his readers to 
a perfect joy. For, in the Gospel, St John had actually de- 
clared that which “ was from the beginning” (John i. 1, etc.), 


_ and that which the disciples had heard from the lips of Jesus 





(His discourses), and that which they had seen with their eyes 
(His miracles), and that which they had beheld (His person, in 
its Divine Sofa), and that which their hands had handled (His 


|| resurrection-body, John xx. 27). Thus much is clear, that, as 
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soon as we refer the “ declare we” of ver. 3 to the transmission 
of the Gospel, all in these verses which otherwise seems con- 
fused, and no better than as it were “ a certain interweaving 
and interplay of notions concerning the person and concerning 
the history and doctrine of Christ” (Diisterdieck), immediately 
receives life, distinctness, meaning, and force. St John had 
written his Gospel, and sends it to the Ephesians with the 
accompaniment of another document; in that announces the 
former by the words, “That which was from the beginning, etc., 
we declare unto you ;” and then continues: “ And this (accom- 
panying document) we write unto you, in order to make your 
joy full.” A stricter description of the Gospel was not neces- 
sary; for it came to their hands in company with the Epistle ; 
and the words, which were necessarily referred to the Epistle 
itself, “ And these things we write,” would of themselves lead 
to the conclusion, that “that which was from the begin- 
ning, etc.,,we declare,” must be referred to the accompanying 
Gospel. 

This being so, we may meet the argument which Huther 
brings forward, by making it prove the contrary of what he 
intends. He maintains, that “a distinction between the dzay- 
yéANopev of ver. 3 and the ypddouev of ver. 4 is not intimated 
by anything in the text ;’ but presently afterwards we find that 
even he cannot hold the strict and absolute identity of reference 
between the two words. Some distinction he cannot but per- 
ceive in them: “ ravra refers neither to what precedes merely, 
nor merely to what immediately follows, but to the whole 
Epistle.’ But, we need only observe carefully the manner in 
which the cal radra ypddopev is opposed to the 6 am’ dpyis, 
K.T.., atrayyédXxopuev, to see plainly the necessary distinction 
between them in the writer’s mind. Who would begin a letter 
with the words, “ That which I have experienced, I declare ; 
and this Epistle I write, that, etc.,’—if he wrote at the same 
time nothing but this letter, and if, moreover, in this letter he 
actually made known none of those experiences? Huther goes 
on, indeed, to say: “ 6 defines not the life, but the person of 
Christ ; and the question is not here of a narrative, but of a 
testimony and a declarative announcement.” But this is simply 
contrary to the truth,—the opposite is the case. “ That which 
we have seen with our eyes,” etc., cannot indicate, as we have 
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seen above, the person according to its abstract idea, but only 
the person in its concrete life. The closer definition of ver. 2 
points out to us simply to what sphere the “ that which was 
from the beginning, that which we have heard, that which we 
have seen,*etc.,” of the first verse refers,—that is, not to any 
other gracious experiences of St John generally, but to such ex- 
periences as he had enjoyed zrepi rod Aéyou, in reference to Christ. 
The idea of experience, however, remains: not Him whom we 
had seen, heard, handled, but that which we had heard, seen, 
and contemplated, concerning Him, we will “ declare ;” and 
by this very characterization of the object the announcement 
itself is defined as a narration. But,-that a “ testimony,” and 
not a narrative, is the matter here, is so far not true as the 
“ bearing witness” is not in the main clause, but only in the 
parenthetical explanation ; and, even if the thought of this pa- 
renthesis runs parallel with that of the main clause, a thorough 
exegete like Huther ought not to question, in the face of such 
passages as John xix. 35, xxi. 24, whether paprupeiy in St . 
John’s phraseology could ever mean a narration! Is not the 
paptupeiv of 1 John i. 2 attached to the éwpaxévau precisely as 
in John xix. 35? “ He who saw this, beareth witness.” “We 
have seen and bear witness.” 

To this passage, 1 John i. 1-4, must be added a second, in 
which we cannot fail to find an equally undeniable reference to 
the Gospel. I formerly (with Hug) regarded the oft-recurring 
ypadw and éyparra of the Epistle as referring simply and ex- 
clusively to the Gospel; but I must now so far concede to 
Bleek as to allow that this is not unconditionally and univer- 
sally the case. But Huther’s equally unconditional assertion of 
the direct contrary is equally erroneous: “ We cannot under- 
stand why the oft-repeated ypddw and éypayya should not be 
referred to the Epistle itself, but to another production.” In 
ch. ii. 12, etc., the Apostle founds a triple ypd¢w upon essen- 
_ tially the same causal positions or arguments on which he founds 
- an immediately-following triple éypayra. “TI write unto you, 
children, because your sins are forgiven for His name’s sake. 






















r 1 That raire ypado, ch. ii. 1, refers to the Epistle, and indeed to ch. 

i. 5-10 primarily, I never denied, but, on the contrary, expressly affirmed 
- (Kritik der ev. Geschichte, 8. 837) ; and ch. ii. 12, etc., I referred not to 
_ the Gospel alone, but to “‘ the Epistle and Gospel together.” 
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I write unto you, fathers, because ye know Him who is from 
the beginning. I write unto you, young men, because ye have 
overcome the evil one. I have written to you, children, because 
ye know the Father. I have written to you, fathers, because 
ye know Him that is from the beginning. I have written to 
you, young men, because ye are strong, and the word of God 
abideth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one.” The 
very fact, that in the several fundamental reasons for the several 
classes of the clauses there is no essential difference, should drive 
us to the conclusion that there must have been a material dis- 
tinction intended in the change from ypdd¢w to éypaxra,—unless 
we suppose the Apostle to have fallen into an intolerable tauto- 
logy, and an aimless repetition of his own words (a supposition 
which no Christian, and no rational, expositor would entertain 
for a moment). . But, are Diisterdieck and Huther in a posi- 
tion, on their principle, to point out any such distinction? The 
former rightly rejects the artificial supposition of Liicke, accord- 
ing to which the triple ypd¢w must be referred to the three 
following individual exhortations, vers. 15-17, vers. 18-27, and 
ch. ii. 28-ch. ii. 22, while the triple éypayra must be referred 
to the three preceding fundamental doctrines, ch. i. 5-7, i. 8- 
i. 7, and ii. 3-11. He also rejects (and with equal correct- 
ness, as will be shown in the Commentary) the view of Bengel, 
who connects ypad¢w with all that follows, and éypawa with all 
that precedes, in the Epistle ; and the similar one of De Wette 
(followed by Huther), which refers the ypadw to what precedes 
and what follows, and the éypaya to what precedes alone. 
But Diisterdieck himself—following Beza—explained the 
change from ypd¢w to éypawa by different points of view in 
the writer. The object is the same in both cases—that is, the 
whole Epistle: when St John writes ypdda, he writes from 
the then present moment in which he has the pen in hand; 
but when he writes éypaya, he throws himself into the time — 
when his readers would have the completed Epistle as such in 
their hands. Certainly, if the question were to account for one 
and the same writer saying ypd¢e in one place (e. g.. 1 John 
ii. 1), and in another quite different place saying éypaya (e. 9. _ 
1 John v. 13), it might be received as a sufficient reason, that 

he in the one place wrote as from the present moment, and in 
the other transposed himself into the time when his readers 
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would have the Epistle in their hands.'| But that St John 
should have thus played with the tenses, and in one and the same 
passage so distinctly and formally varied the same thought, 
“ T write unto you this Epistle, because” etc., as to say: “Iam 
even now occupied, fathers, in writing to you this Epistle, 
because ye know Him who is from the beginning. I have 
(when ye read these lines) written this Epistle, because ye 
know Him that is from the beginning,” etc.,-—is a solution that 
we never could be persuaded to receive. De Wette, Briickner, 
and Huther do not in reality get over this same difficulty ; for, 
according to their view, St John designs to say: “I write unto 
you this Epistle (the whole of it), because ye know Him that is 
from the beginning. I have written unto you (already the 
former part of this Epistle), because ye know Him who is from 
the beginning.” Apart from the fact, that the notion of the 
making prominent of “ already in the former part of the Epistle,” 
in opposition to the following part, is not intimated by anything 
in the text, one cannot see what motive could have impelled the 
Apostle to say to the readers that he wrote not only that which 
was to follow, but that also which had already preceded, because 
they knew the Father and the Son, and had overcome the wicked 
one. Even supposing this to have been declared to be the aim 
of the whole Epistle, would it not have been self-understood that 
the first part also of the Epistle was composed to the same end? 

Much better worth considering than these expositions— 
which, in fact, make St John say nothing—is that of Neander, 
who in the éypaya finds simply a confirmation and intensification 
of what had just been stated (“I write unto you, because— 
As I have said: I have written unto you, because,” etc.) —if 
only this.explanation would stand the verbal and grammatical 
tes. But it is necessary to such a confirmation, that what had 
been already said should be repeated exactly in the same manner, 
and without any change of form. St John must have written, 
“Qs cizov tyivy ypdrro, 6Tl, K.T.A.; OF, OS elroy bpuiv, Tadw 
Aéyw" ypapo, Tt, K.T.r. (comp. Gal. i. 9). And why, finally, 
should these three particular thoughts have stood in need of 
such pressing confirmation ? 


1 That St John, in ch. vy. 13, uses the Aorist, is much more simply and 
better to be explained by saying that he is now conscious of having come 
to the end of his Epistle. 

Cc 
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Here also all difficulty vanishes, as soon as (with Whiston, 
Storr, and others) we submit to refer the ypddw to the Epistle 
itself, and the éypayya to the Gospel, which those who received 
the Epistle had then in their hands. Instead of an empty play 
upon words, we receive an equally substantial and solemn testi- 
mony of the Apostle, that he would no more have written his 
Gospel, than he would write this Epistle, to his readers, if he 
had not known and been able to take for granted that they 
(ver. 8) had pressed through the darkness to the light, and were 
firmly established in the light; that they had known the Father 
as they had known the Son; and that they stood victoriously 
above the temptations which the wicked one now (in the assault 
of Gnosticism) had prepared for them. Neither the pearl of the 
paptupia concerning Christ’s life in the Gospel, nor that of the 
paternal exhortation and instruction in the Epistle, was intended 
or adapted for the children of the world. To both the readers 
had a right, only as far as they in very deed knew the Father 
in Christ (in the Johannzean sense !), and had already internally 
conquered the wicked one. 

Thus, this passage also indicates that the Epistle must be 
regarded as a companion-document to the Gospel. 


Vv. TIME, AND PLACE, AND CIRCLE OF READERS. 

The question as to the time and place of the composition of 
this Epistle is’ strictly connected with the same question con- 
cerning the Gospel; and we may therefore dismiss it cursorily 
here, referring to what has been said in an earlier volume.’ 
That the Gospel by St John was written at a later time than the 
three other Gospels, has been made abundantly certain ; that it 
was written after the destruction of Jerusalem, and even long ajter 
that event, must appear most clearly and unambiguously from 
the whole position and character of ecclesiastical matters, as 
exhibited in the Gospel and in this Epistle (see above, Sect. IV.). 
The entire contest against a legal Jewish-Christianity, which 
ruled the Pauline period, is past ; and so entirely settled, that to 


the question concerning the relation of faith and works to justi- 


1 Compare, with Olshausen’s Introd. to the Gospel, my Kritik der Evang. 
Gesch. § 140, 141. 
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fication, regard is no longer paid.’ So also the entire question 
as to the relation of the Christian Church to the people of Israel 
is closed: Israel has rejected Christ ; hence “ of "Iovdaiou,” as 
such and simply, appear as enemies, in opposition to the Christian 
community ; and of any hope, or obligation, to win Israel as a 
people to the Gospel, there is found absolutely no trace. On 
the other hand, the Christian Church is already most deeply 
affected by the threatening onset of that Gnosticism of which, 
in the time of St Paul, only the preparations and forerunners 
were seen, and the continuation’and further development of which 
occupied the second century (compare above, Sect. IV.). All 
this constrains us to place the composition of the Gospel and 
the First Epistle in the last decade of the first century. 

Some have thought that they had found passages in the 
Epistle and the Gospel which point to an earlier date. Diister- 
dieck, following Grotius,? Hammond, and others, detects in 
1 John ii. 18 a reference to the impending destruction of 
Jerusalem ; but with no more propriety than Benson discovered 
in 1 John ii. 13, etc. an intimation that Christians ‘were still 
living who had seen the Lord in the flesh : compare, in opposi- 
tion to both, the commentary on those passages. Huther finds, 
in the omission of any mention of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
an argument for the earlier composition of the Epistle ; “since 
the impression which that event must have produced upon the 
Christians, could not have faded away when the Epistle was 
composed.” But it was not the Apostle’s task to mention all 
the impressions and influences which Christian people had 
received ; and, moreover, there was space enough between A.D. 
70 and A.p. 98 for the dying away of the impression even of 


1 The assertion of our modern critics, that ‘‘ the old controversy about 
justification” is solved in St John’s writings by his making “‘ love equally 
valid with faith in the matter,” co-ordinating faith and love in the sinner’s 
justification, has been abundantly refuted by Diisterdieck. As unjustified, 
or less justified, even St Paul has never represented love (1 Cor. xiii. 1-3, 
and 13) ; as justifying, in company with faith, St John never exhibits love. 

2 Grotius has elsewhere (Opp. Tom. iv. p. 463) so far modified his 
assertion as to admit: ‘‘ Nomen hore extreme modo totum humanum genus 
respicit, modo populum Judaicum.” It is worthy of note (as Huther shows) 
that Ignatius (Ep. xi.), long afterthe destruction of Jerusalem, writes: éoxerol 
xeeipol Aoimcy® eloxvvbaev, PoBnbaeer ryv waxpobuutay Tov Oeov, ive wh neiv 
sks pin yévunr os. 
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the destruction of Jerusalem. Huther, further, discerns in the 
Gospel, ch. v. 2, positive proof that Jerusalem had not been 
destroyed when the Gospel was written—which, according to 
our conviction, was accompanied by the Epistle. He thinks it 
clear that “not only the pool of Bethesda, but also the five 
porches, and the sheep-gate of the Temple, were still remain- 
ing.’ We do not (with Meyer) oppose this argument. by 
adducing the passages, ch. xi. 18, xviii. 1, xix. 41, in which 
various localities in and near Jerusalem (Bethany, Gethsemane, 
the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea) are introduced with jy. 
We acknowledge that in the later passages the Imperfect does 
not constrain us to the assumption, “ that Jerusalem destroyed 
lay in the background of the Apostle’s representation ;” but 
that St John, relating past events in the Aorist, added also the 
explanatory notices concerning the localities in the Imperfect. 
But then we also, conversely, require it to be acknowledged, that 
if St John once makes use of the presens historicum, so very 
familiar with him, in giving such explanatory notices, it ought 
not to be at once concluded that the place in question lay as yet 
undestroyed in the background of his representation. St John 
narrates in an entirely objective manner, thinking altogether 
and only of the occurrence which is to be recorded, and not at 
all reflecting upon the state of things at the then present moment 
of his writing. He who denies this in relation to John v. 2, 
must also, to be consistent, deny it in relation to chs. xi. 18, 
xvill. 1, xix. 41. For, only on the ground of this objectivity in 
St John’s point of view in historical narration can we make the 
concession, that in these three passages the Imperfect tense can- 
not be the foundation of an argument that the destruction of 
Jerusalem had taken place. In the case of any other, less 
objective and more reflecting, author, such a conclusion would 
be amply justified. When Goethe (W. und D. I. Buch v.) 
writes: “The Court-house is a regular and handsome build- 
ing, towards the Maine,” we rightly conclude that, at the time 
when Goethe wrote, the Court-house was yet standing (as it is 
now standing); but when he elsewhere writes: “The locality 
was neither pleasant nor convenient, since they have forced,” 
etc., or, “A turret-like flight of steps led up to unconnected 
chambers,” every one must see at once that he is describing — 
localities which, when he wrote, stood no longer in this form. 
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Goethe would never have written, concerning the afterwards 
altered house of his parents: “ A turret-like flight of steps leads 
up to unconnected chambers,” any more than he would have 
written, concerning the still standing Court-house: “ The 
Court-house was a regular and handsome building, towards the 
Maine!” And if, in relation to ch. v. 2, an analogous style of 
writing is presupposed in St John, then, in relation to the pas- 
sages xi. 18, etc., we must come to the conclusion that “St 
John would never have written 7, if Jerusalem had been when 
he wrote still undestroyed.” But the very contradiction which 
is the result of forcing upon St John this exact style of writing, 
makes it evident that the one conclusion would be as wrong as 
the other, and that St John, in doth passages, wrote without any 
reflection upon what, at the time of his writing, was still remain- 
ing or lad been altered,—using now the descriptive Present, 
and now the descriptive Imperfect. The certainty that both 
Gospel and Epistle were written long after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, is, therefore, not at all affected by the passage, 
John v. 2. 

And to this conclusion we are led by patristic tradition also. 
On the later, and somewhat ambiguously-worded, passage in 
Epiph. Her. 51, 12,' we lay no particular stress. Most weighty 
is the account of Irenzeus (Her. 3, 1, in Euseb. v. 8): émevra 
"Twavons, 6 wabntns Tod Kupiov, 6 xab ert ori Oos abtod avarrecwv, 
Kab avros &édwxe TO ebayyéduov, ev Edéow tis Acias dvarpi- 
Bov. He is followed by Chrys. and Theod. of Mopsuestia. 
And the tradition which was widely circulated among the 
Fathers, that St John wrote his Gospel in his exile in Patmos, 
does not contradict that evidence. Dorotheus of Tyre, and the 
author of the Synopsis printed with the works of Athanasius, 
remark alike? that St John wrote his Gospel when an exile in 
Patmos, and then published it in Ephesus by means of his 
ayarntos Kab Eevoddxyos, the deacon Gaius. This account has 
sufficient external foundation ; since Theophylact and the pseudo 
Hippolytus, and a multitude of later MSS., mention Patmos as 
the place of its composition. It has also great internal proba- - 
bility on its side; for it is only the separation of St John from 
his flock which explains the necessity of a written compensation 


1 Compare Meyer, Comm. zum Ev. Joh., Einleit. § 5. 
2 See the passages in my Kritik der evang. Gesch. S. 871. 
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for his now-lacking oral paprupia. But if St John wrote his 
Gospel in Patmos, and sent it by his confidential friend to the 
Church of Ephesus, it becomes perfectly intelligible, first, that 
he did not think it needful to mention his name in the com- 
panion-document ; and secondly, how it was possible for Irenzeus 
to say that the Gospel must be placed in the Apostle’s residence 
at Ephesus (in opposition to his earlier abode in Palestine). 
That report of Gaius bears, moreover, the plain stamp of histo- 
rical tradition, and not at all that of a mere conjecture or in- 
vention resting upon supposed grounds. 

The exile in Patmos must be placed in the last years of 
Domitian, about a.p. 94-97.1 In all probability the Gospel, 
together with our Epistle, was written at the outset of this 
banishment—when the need of a written compensation for the 
cessation of his oral instructions and pastoral care would be felt 
most vividly, both by the Apostle and the Church,—and in 
any case before the Apocalypse.? That the latter refers to the 
Gospel, has been shown in the Commentary on the Apocalypse. 
And the twenty-first chapter of the Gospel appears to speak in 
favour of this assumption. For it is internally probable that 
this chapter was then added—through the Apostle, or by his 
instruction to Gaius—supplementarily to the Gospel, when the 
prophecy, ch. xxi. 22 (“If I will that he tarry till I come”), 
which originally appeared to affect only St John personally, 
attained an importance for the Church; that is, then, when 
the Lord in His revelation “ had come to St John,” and His 
“coming” (Rev. i. 7, xxii. 20) had been by St John seen in 
vision. For in the words of John xxi. 22 were contained a 
preceding foreannouncement, and consequently an authentica- 
tion, of the revelations contained in the Apocalypse. 

The readers of the Epistle we consequently must seek in 
the Church of Ephesus, doubtless including the neighbouring. 
churches of Proconsular Asia. . 

It is of no great moment that a solitary intimation of 


1 According to Jerome (Vir. Ill. ix.), St John wrote the Apocalypse when 
an exile in Patmos, in the fourteenth year of Domitian (95); and under 
Nerva (96-98) obtained permission to return to Ephesus. 

? That the better Greek of the Gospel and Epistle (to which Olshausen 
appeals for the priority of the Apocalypse) is no argument against our 
supposition, has been shown in the Commentary on the Apocalypse. 
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Augustin’ asserts our Epistle to have been written to the 
Parthians ;? it is generally acknowledged that not much weight 
is to be altached to this single evidence.’ Augustin himself 
nowhere else mentions, often as he speaks of this Epistle, 
this destination for the Parthians; so that we have only to in- 
quire how these isolated words could have originated. Scarcely 
could they have come from Augustin himself. Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Fragm. Adum. Oxf. edit. ii. 1011) mentions 
that the Second Epistle of St John was written ad Virgines 
(pos mapOévous) : he understood the é«rext) Kupia, 2 John 1, 
allegorically ; and hence, also, allegorically interpreted ra téxva 
auris, in the sense of Rev. xiv. 4,-as mapOévous. This view 
was widely extended; for in some manuscripts 2 John bears 
the simple superscription, mpos mapévous. It would appear 
that the meaning of this wpds mapévous was soon entirely lost ; 
and hence that the superscription was soon (as e.g. Cassiodor. de 
Instit. Div. Script. cap. 14) appropriated to all the three Epistles. 
But the word, being misunderstood, was soon further changed 
into ad Parthos. (Other less probable attempts to explain it 
may be seen in Diisterdieck.) 

Not in Parthia, and not even in Palestine (as Benson 
thought), nor in Corinth (Lightfoot), but in Ephesus and the 
country around, are we to seek for the readers of this Epistle. 
This may now be accepted as the firm and certain result of 
critical investigation. 


1 Secundum sententiam hanc etiam illud est, quod dictum est a Johanne 
in epistola ad Parthos. (Quast. Evang. ii. 39.) 

* That is, to the Christians living, not under Roman dominion, but j in 
the Parthian Empire, east of the Euphrates. 

3 Possidius, in his Indiculum operum Augustini, entitled the tractates 
of Augustin on 1 John as de Ep. Joannis ad Parthos sermones decem. 
Vigilius Tapsensis, Cassiodorus, and Beda, copied this ad Parthos. Grotius 
thought Augustin’s notice worthy of credit (Opp. iii. 1126), and conjec- 
tured that St John omitted his name to avoid doing any injury to the 
Christians who lived in a state opposed to Rome (!). The Heidelberg 
Paulus imagined that, not the Apostle, but the Presbyter John, wrote the 
Epistle to Parthian Christians in order to oppose a ‘‘magian-Parthian 
Gnosis,” of the existence of which he had been informed by camel- 
drivers (!). 
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VI. DICTION AND TONE OF THE EPISTLE. 


As the peculiarities of style which mark this Epistle have 
been already in Sect. III. mentioned at some length, we have 
now only a few observations to make upon the Johannexan 
style of writing as it is specifically seen in this Hpistle as such. 
St John’s was not a dialectic, but a contemplative, nature. 
Hence he does not logically arrange, and deduce, and expand 
individual ideas, but takes a leading idea as the object of in- 
ternal contemplation ; and with it. he connects, though without 
any logical medium, the consequences which flow from it for 
the Christian consciousness of experience. ‘ Even the estab- 
lishment and reason of an idea is in the simplest manner given, 
by referring it to a truth the authentication of which is in the 
Christian consciousness itself” (Huther). Often there is the 
semblance of the repetition of the same thought; but closer 
investigation shows that every new turn given to it brings to 
light some new element of its meaning: he lets the indivi- 
dual positions or truths, filled with life, sparkle in the light 
like precious stones, that the eye may penetrate to their hidden 
meaning. His own language itself is as simple as possible, 
but as profound as it is simple. “ All his characteristic words, 
in all their simplicity of sound—life, light, truth, love, right- 
eousness, abiding in God, etc.—who can perfectly fathom and 
expound the meaning which they contain? He who ventures 
upon them with only his analytical understanding, and merely 
philological learning, will find that they remain unintelligible 
hieroglyphics ; their internal essence is disclosed to us in pro- 
portion as we experience in our own souls that of which they 
speak.” (Huther.} And thus the Epistle itself reflects a 
mind penetrated through and through by the light of the Spirit 
of God. “Whether the Apostle is unfolding Divine truths 
in themselves, or speaking in exhortation and warning to his 
readers, his language always retains the same uniform repose 
and precision ; he never betrays a disposition moved to passion ; 
everywhere is reflected the stillness of a heart resting in sacred 
peace, and in which he is assured that the simple utterance of 
the truth is enough to secure an entrance for his words into 
the minds of his readers. At the same time, there reigns 
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throughout the Epistle a firm and manly tone, the perfect 
opposite of all effeminate and sentimental enthusiasm.—It is 
also observable that while, on the one hand, he speaks to his 
readers as a father speaking to his children, on the other hand, 
_ he never forgets that they are no longer babes to whom he has 
something new to communicate, but that they are altogether 
equal to himself, possessed like himself of all the truth which 
he announces, and of all the life which it is not for him to 
create in them, but only to strive to preserve and increase.” 
(Huther.) - 

The Epistle is “a work of holy love. It appears to the 
simplest reader, who only has an experience of Christian salva- 
tion in his heart, immediately intelligible; while to the most 
profound Christian thinker it is unfathomable. _To both, it is 
equally dear and stimulating.” (Diisterdieck.) 

And thus the expositor, like the readers, hears the ery at 
the entrance: “Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 


VII. LITERATURE. 


Among the commentaries of the Fathers upon this Epistle, 
those of Diodorus and Chrysostom are altogether lost, and 
_those of Clemens Alex. and Didymus are preserved only in 
fragments ; on the other hand, the Catenze of Gicumenius and 
Theophylact, the Expositio of Augustin, and that of Bede, 
are still extant, and have been very diligently used by later 
expositors. 

Of the period of the Reformation, we may mention, besides 
the Adnotationes of Erasmus, Luther’s two expositions, and 
Zwingle’s. More important exegetically are Bullinger’s Jn ep. 
Johannis brevis et catholica expositio; Gigneus Expl. Epist. 
Cathol.; and the well-known commentaries of Calvin and 
Beza, which include this Epistle. 

In the interval between the Reformation and the rise of 
Rationalism, much was done upon 1 John. The celebrated 
Arminian Grotius (Annott. in Ep. Joan. primam, and Com- 
mentatio ad loca N. T. que de Antichristo agunt) was opposed 
by the rigid Lutheran Calovius (Bibl. N. T. illustrata). Of 
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commentators .who explained the entire New Testament, and 
who are worthy of notice upon 1 John, we may mention Pis- 
cator, Hammond, Bengel, Whitby, Rosenmiiller, Beausobre, 
to whom Benson may be added: among those who wrote com- 
mentaries upon the Catholic Epistles, may be named Aretius 
(1589), Alsted (1640), Hornejus (1652), J. B. Carpzov (1790). 
Whiston wrote a special commentary upon the three Epistles 
of St John (London 1719); and so also did Weber (Halle 
1778) and Schirmer (Breslau 1780). Upon the Ist Epistle 
of St John alone, we have the commentaries of Socinus 
(Rakau 1614), Episcopius (Amsterdam 1665), Spener (Prac- 
tical Exposition), Hunnius, and S. Schmidt. 


Of the Rationalist time, we may mention Oertel (iiber die 
drei Briefe Joh.), Morus, S. G. Lange, Paulus (on the Three 
Epistles), and Semler (1 John). In the transition-period are 
Augusti (katholische Briefe, 1808) and Lachmann (k. Briefe, 
1838), but especially Liicke (Evangelium und Briefe Johan. 
1836). Of a more recent date are Neander (part of 1 John 
practically explained, 1851), Wolf, Sander; but especially the 
thorough, though sometimes too diffuse, work of F. Diisterdieck 
(Die drei Johanneischen Briefe, Gottingen 1852), which has 
been followed by the briefer commentary of Huther (as part 
of Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament, 1855). 





EXPOSITION, 


THE EXORDIUM. 


Ch. i. 1-4. 


duction exhibited in its main points of importance, we 

shall now more fundamentally and at length expound. 

The paragraph which forms the entrance to the Epistle, 
vers. 1—4, is—as far as concerns the construction of its former 
part, vers. 1-3—somewhat obscure and involved: it admits, 
viewed grammatically alone, of three methods of construing. 
That 6 7p az’ apxfs is the grammatical object, admits of 
no doubt; the only question is, What is the main verb on 
_ which that object hangs? First, it would be possible (with 
Paulus) to make yetpes the subject, and éyAddnoav the main 
verb: “ That which was from the beginning, that which we 
have heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that also 
our hands have handled.” But no sane expositor would fall 
into this error; partly, because there is not in the sense any 
_ such contrast, as made prominent. by «at, between the handling 
and the seeing, and, partly, because the succeeding epi tod 
‘ Aoyou THs SwHs cannot depend upon the verb éyyrd¢dyoay, on 
_ which that explanation would make it depend, inasmuch as one 
may handle “ an object,” but not “ in relation to an object.” — 
_ Secondly, we might (with Erasmus and Carpzov) take the words 
of ver. 2, cal éwpdxapev xal paptupodpev Kal arraryyéhdoper, 
‘«.T.d., as the main verbs; and then wep) tod Adyou Tis Gwijs 
would still depend upon épyradnoav, while the words cai 4 
Gor, éfavepaOn would form a parenthesis. * This construction is 
most unnatural of all: in that case the governing verb 


a which we have already in Sect. IV. of the Intro- 
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would receive two objects—the preceding “ that which was, 
etc.,” and the following “ eternal life;’ and we should be 
obliged to suppose that the author—constrained by the brief 
intervening parenthesis—took up again in a new form the 
object, which had been already so copiously unfolded. The 
only way of escaping from the difficulty, on that hypothesis, 
would be to place a colon after kal dmayyédXoper, ver. 2, and 
to refer the first two verbs in ver. 2 backward to ver. 1, but the 
third forward to rv Gonv—which, however, would be still more 
unnatural. Thus there remains only the third construction, 
which the immense majority of expositors defend, and accord- 


ing to which drayyéddoper, ver. 3, is the main governing verb, © 


on which the object, 6 jv, «.7.r., depends. A difference which 
divides Winer and De Wette here, vanishes when closely looked 
at. Winer (in his Grammar, § 65) would begin the after-clause 
with zrep) rod Aoyou, K.7.X.; he assumes that the Apostle had it 
originally in his mind to continue thus: zept tod Adyou Tis 
fans amayyédXopev tiv (in which case the words zrepl, etc., 
would be a brief compendium of 6 jy, etc.), but that, having 
interposed the parenthesis of ver. 2, he was thereby laid under 
the necessity of resuming from the beginning, in ver. 3, the 
sentence begun in ver. 1. On the other hand, De Wette and 
others begin the after-clause first in ver. 3; and then, while the 
whole of ver. 2 (as in Winer’s explanation) is a parenthesis still, 
the words vrep) tod Adyou THS CwHs still belong to the relative 
clause. As it regards this last point, thus much is clear, that 
mept cannot possibly depend upon the verb éynrAddnoap, or upon 
the verbs axnxoapev, éEwpaxapev, COcacdpela, and eynrddynoav 
together (against Theophyl., Gicumenius, Erasmus, Beza, Gro- 
tius, Bengel, ete. ; comp. Luther, Winer, De Wette, Neander). 
Therefore, we must either assume that the words zrepl, etc., form 
a kind of apposition to the objective clause 6 7jv—éWnradyecar, 
“in order to define more closely the indefinite 6,’ —or we must 
make zrepi immediately dependent upon the subsequent govern- 
ing verb damayyéAXopuev in ver. 3 (“ That which was from the 
beginning, which we have, etc.,—that is, concerning the word 
of life-——we announce unto you”): but these two methods of 


construction are as little different from each other, as they are — 


distinguished from that of Winer. The appearance of differ- 


ence arises only from the needless question, as to where the 
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after-clause begins; whereas, in fact, there is no antecedent 
and no after-clause, and therefore no line of distinction between 
them, but only one quite simple sentence, consisting of the verb 
amayyédnopuev and the object, the todro latent in the 6, which 
contains in itself a chain of relative clauses (6 qv— épnrddn- 
cay), and then is again summed _up in the appositional addition 
mepl, «.T.. Thus, the appositional clause, equally with the 
objective clause preceding it, depends immediately upon the 
arayyédropev ; consequently, St John had already in yer. 1 the 
amayyédXouev in his mind and in his meaning, After the long 
parenthesis, ver. 2, St John recapitulates the main object, 6 hw 
am’ apxis—éynradycav, but only in the abbreviated form 6 
éwpaxapev kal axnxoaper. 

Having now settled the construction of the sentence, vers. 1-3, 
we can turn to the exposition of the individual clauses. 

We begin with the main verb, damayyéddopuev, ver. 3, 
in which the subject of the proposition, “we,” is contained. 
Beausobre, Grotius, and Bengel suppose that the plural was 
used because the Apostle would unite the other Apostles with 
himself, —it being thought that the familiar style of the Epistle 
would not permit a rhetorical pluralis majesticus. Yet St John 
writes in ver. 4 radta ypddopev, in the plural, where we cannot 
imagine him to refer to the collective Epistles of collective 
Apostles! So also, in the “we make known,” he does not 
mean to refer to the general communications of the Apostles as 

_ a body, but to Ais own announcement ;. and the plural must 
here, as in the case of “we write,’ be regarded as a more 
solemn form of speech —strictly in harmony with the elevated 
and glowing language of the exordium. We must not class 
this plural with the common collective plural which we find in 
vers. 6, 7, 8, and often elsewhere, and in which St John by the 
“we” unites his readers with himself. But it is not on that 
-account.a mere rhetorical form. St John is speaking of Aim- 

self and his announcement and writing (not of that of the 
-other Apostles, comp. ver. 5); thus, however, he does not feel 
himself to be a fortuitous private individual—an isolated I 
__oyer-against his readers—but an authority, armed and authenti- 
_-eated by Christ and the Holy Spirit,—an authority which, in 

Bho consciousness of standing, connected with all the messengers’ 

and servants of Christ (Liicke), had a perfect right to address 
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to the readers the “We” of full dignity and prerogative. 
(Compare the analogous plural, ch. iv. 14.) But the plural 
amayyéAXxouev is doubly intelligible, when we remember that 
the plurals axenxoapev, x.7.d., have preceded, in which St John 
includes himself in the number of all the eyewitnesses of the 
life of Christ. : 

The predicative idea of the amayyéAXew is clear in itself; 
its more exact specification it receives from the object. 

That object consists, as we already know, of the relative 
sentence 6 7v—éndddycav. As the proper objective Accu- 


sative to the governing verb dayyé\Xopev, we must supply a | 
tobto, which is latently contained in the relative 6. But the — 


relative sentence is itself composed of more members than one: 
it falls, indeed, into two divisions, as the 6 is first the subjective 
Nominative with the 7v, and then takes the place of the objective 
Accusative with the verbs axnxéapev, éwpdxaper, eOcacdpcOa, 
evrddnoav. In the first clause is stated what or how the 
object is in itself; in the second clause, the relation in which 
St John stood to it. 

“O jw am’ apyhs.—Here at once is seen most evident that 
peculiarity of St John’s language which consists in his pre- 
senting in most simple, and apparently transparent, words an 
almost unsearchable substance of meaning. The words in 
themselves would bear the mere grammatical and lexical inter- 
pretation, “That which was from the beginning, we declare 
unto you:” these words, considered in themselves, may say all 
that it is possible to say; and yet, when they are isolated, they 
declare fundamentally nothing. A philosopher, who would 
exhibit a truth held from all time—a natural philosopher, who 
would exhibit a law of nature established from the beginning 
—a, historian, who would exhibit the primitive history of the 
world and humanity,—all might, each in his own sense, com- 


“mence with the words, 6 7v am dpyns arayyéA\XNopev. But it — 
9 OF PX” ayy lo 


is not right, on that account, with so many expositors, to raise 
the question at once, whether by the 6—that which was from 
the beginning—be meant a dogmatic object (Theoph., Gicum., 


Socinus: the doctrine that God was manifested in the flesh), — 
or a real substantial essence (the Sw, De Wette, Huther), or 
the personal Logos or Christ (Calvin, Beza, Luther, Calov, _ 


Bengel, Liicke, Sander). The words of themselves furnish no | 


é 
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means for the settlement of this question. Indefinite, and 
obscure, and mysterious are the words with which St John 
begins, “'That which was from the beginning;” only the 
following members serve to make it more and more plainly 
evident what is present before his spirit. Thus we must seek 
our instruction as to the meaning of this first clause from that 
which follows. 

The second member, 6 dxnxdapev, 6 Ewpaxapev tots obOar- 
pois av, 0 éOcacdpeba Kal ai xeipes judy érnrddnoay, falls 
into a fourfold distribution of sub-members. What strikes the 
eye immediately here, is the progress from the more general to 
the more specific and energetic—that elevation and increase of 
meaning which Bullinger so beautifully describes: “There is 
in the words a wonderful intensification. It was not enough 
that he said, We have heard; he adds, that which we have seen ; 
and, not content with that, subjoins with our eyes: moreover, 
there is still something more weighty: that which we have 
beheld ; and then, above all the rest, and our hands have handled. 
St John advances from the more distant relation to that which 
is nearer, straiter, and more internal: that which he has to 
announce was heard of by him (and his fellow-disciples) ; and, 
still more, seen with the eyes; yea, contemplated; and even 
handled with hands. Thus, most assuredly, he would oppose 
that which he announces—as an absolutely undoubted, and 
immediately sure, true, and experienced reality—to all that is 
merely imagined, speculated upon, and dreamed about. 

But this general view of the climax lying before us, and its 
design, does not complete the exegetical comprehension of the 
words of the text. Still limiting ourselves for a while to the 
merely formal arrangement, we are struck with the fact, that 
the four members of the sentence move in a duplicate connec- 
tion throughout. ’Axnxdapev stands without any more direct 
appendage; the next member, éwpdxapev, marks of itself a pro- 
gression (since the hearing may be through a medium, but the 
seeing must always be immediate), but made still more em- 
phatically so by the appendage trois 6¢@adpots 7a, which 
gives prominence to the immediate character of sight. The 
third member, €OcacducOa, without any appendage, is once 
more parallel with the first; while the fourth, which advances 
from the seeing to the still more immediate touching, and there- 
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fore again does not leave unmentioned the yefpes, is parallel 
with the second. Thus these four members form a proper 
climax—a ladder of three steps. In the first pair of members, 
the writer advances from the first stage of hearing to the second 
and higher stage of seeing with the eyes. In the second pair, he 
takes his stand upon this stage of seeing, which nevertheless, 
by a delicate internalization of the idea, is described as a behold- 
ing, and rises from it to the third stage of touching with the 
hands. 

And what is the material advantage, for the inidebatat ial of 
the meaning which St John connected with these words, gained 
by this observation? In itself it throws a considerable mea- 
sure of clearness upon the whole.. We learn that “that which 
was from the beginning,’ and which he “ declares,” was some- 
what not only heard by him, but beheld with his own eyes, and 
even handled with his own hands, Had it been only something 
heard by him, we might have interpreted it (with Theophylact, 
(Ecumenius, and Socinus) of a’ doctrine, a dogma, or a truth. 
Had it been only something seen with his eyes, we might have 
accepted the notion of De Wette, that the power of the new 
life implanted in humanity by Christ was meant,—a power 
which St John had not only experienced in itsen rs but the 
fruits of which he had seen with his own eyes. But, When he 
describes that which he announced to be also somethitiia which 
he had handled with his hands, and when it is certain that 
he is not referring to any allegorical meaning of a spiritual 
touch, which altogether destroys the climax—nothing remains 
but to admit that Christ Himself manifest in the flesh alone was 
the object which St John had in view in this sentence. For 
neither His doctrine, nor the life infused by Him, could be 
touched ; but the disciples did handle with their hands Him, the 


Incarnate One, “ Every pressure of the hands was a handling of | 


Him who had actually become flesh” (Diisterdieck). The disci- 
ples touched the Lord, in conformity with His own command, ~ 
Luke xxiv. 39: >radijoaré pe cai dere. And who does not 
think of the passage, John xx. 27, where Thomas placed. his 
hand in the side of the risen Lord ? 

If we now return back to the first main member of the rela- 
tive clause, 6 jv am apyijs, it is plain that St John here also. 
cannot haye in his meaning a doctrine, or a reality. of existence 
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in fact, but no other than the personal Lord. For there are 
not two distinct objects of the dmayyedva which he names (else 
they would have been connected together by a «ai), but it is 
one and the same object viewed on different sides. The same 
object of announcement whom St John heard, and saw with 
his eyes, and beheld, yea, handled with his hands, is also He 
that was “from the beginning.” It was Christ whom he saw 
and touched; of Christ, therefore, it is said, He was from the 
beginning. In what sense, we are taught by a glance at the 
Gospel, without the first chapter of which our passage would in- 
deed present a very startling obscurity of expression. Asan allu- 
ston to John i. 1, etc., the words 6 hv dw apyis are perfectly clear. 
There it had been said, that év dpyf the Adyos was; and that 
as a Word which God “to God” spake, and which was Itself 
God, and by which God created all things; and that this Word 
became flesh, and appeared visible upon earth. That which 
was in the Gospel more diffusely expanded, in the develop- 
ment of all its main points, is here condensed in energetic 
brevity. The Object-which St John declared was both these in 
one: it had been from the beginning, and it had been seen 
and touched as visible and tangible. Most assuredly the fun- 
damental theme of the Gospel is here referred to,—that identity 
of the Eternal Logos with the visible Jesus which, in oppo- 
sition to the Cerinthian gnosis,’ formed the kernel and heart 
of revealed truth ; a truth which was not, like the figments of 
Cerinthus, invented or dreamed of, but which had been seen 
by St John’s eyes, when he looked upon and handled the In- 
carnate One as a visible man, and beheld and experienced in 
Him the eternal doa of the Father. 

Thus the epy7 is here, as in John i., not the temporal be- 
ginning-point of history or chronology, either of our earth (as 
in Matt. xix. 4 and 8), or (as in Gen. i. 1) of the universe, 
but that eternal dpyy and primal being in which the Adyos is 


exhibited to have been a Adyos pos Tov Ocov dv (John i. 1 and 


1 The polemical reference of ver. 1 was evidently felt by Luther, who 
writes: ‘‘He heaps up words, and thus makes the matter as great and 
weighty as may be. We have, he means to say, carefully and with all 
diligence beheld and observed what we declare; we were not deceived, 
but are sure that there was no delusion. He says this because he would 
make his readers also sure of the matter.” 

D 
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2), before as yet (ver. 3) anything is said of a creation of the 
world (comp. John xvii. 5). The expression az’ dpyijs is not 
substantially different from the expression év dpyq (John i. 1): 
an’ dpxfjs is written here by St John, because he has already in 
his mind his own having seen and having touched the Incarnate 
Lord, transposes himself into the subjective position of his own 
experience, and from that point of view would declare that He 
whom he had beheld had already been from the beginning. In 
the Gospel, ch. i. 1, on the other hand, St John begins objec- 
tively to unfold the eternal being of the Logos, and therefore 
can write only, “ Jn the beginning was the déyos.” 

Accordingly, the Object of St John’s announcement is 
Christ: thus much is gained by the examination of the indi- 
vidual members of the relative clause. But this is far from 
exhausting the exegetical investigation of this first verse. The 
question arises, whether then this relative clause, one and fourfold, 
is merely a paraphrase of the idea “ Christ,” so that the concise 
sense of the whole would be, “ We declare unto you Christ ;” 
as a panegyrist upon Goethe might begin: “'To him who was 
born at Frankfort, who as a youth began to spread the wings 
of his poetic fancy, who studied at Leipzig and Strassburg, who 
spent the greatest part of his long life at Weimar, whom Ger- 
many honours as her greatest poet—to him this hour is 
devoted.” Do the individual members of the relative clause 
serve the purpose in any way of making known who is meant ? 
Assuredly not. It cannot be the object of the climax to heap 
up marks and notes by which it may be discerned that St John 
intended to speak of Jesus Christ, and of no other; but, as we 
have already seen, that progression was designed to exhibit that 
which was to be declared concerning Christ as an absolutely 
certain and experienced truth. And thus we understand why 
the author connected the uae of the relative clause, not by os 
— bv, but by the neuter 6." 


1 In opposition to the view of Socinus, who concluded from the neuter | 


6 that not Christ, but a doctrine or ‘an idea, must have been meant. 
Also to the assertion of Beza and Calovius, that by means of the ¢ the 


two natures of Christ were to be represented in their union (!). Huther — 
says, quite erroneously, and in contradiction to his elsewhere-expressed — 


views: ‘‘The neuter ¢ is explained by this, that it refers to a4, an idea 


abstract in itself.” But where is there the shadow of a grammatical refer- — 


ence between 6 and (a4? 
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If he had written, “ Him, who was from the beginning, 
whom we have heard, etc., we announce unto you,” then might 
we, with some appearance of right, have thought of an abstract 
Christ-idea as the object of the dzrayyédXew, or of the Christ- 
dogma (that He, to wit, was to be declared as He who was at 
once eternal and incarnate, at once One who was eternal and One 
that became visible and tangible). The neutral 6 forbids our 
adoptitig this notion. It is the Person, concerning whom both the 
am apyis eivat and the épOjvat «.7.d. at once hold good, that is 
to be declared—gquoad His person ; but also that Being which was 
from the beginning was to be announced, and as that which St 
John had heard, seen with his eyes, and handled, in and concern- 
ing Him. Even Liicke—who originally, misconceiving the pre- 
dicates qv an’ apyfs, etc., represents the “ Gospel” as the object 
of the dmrayyédNeww —cannot avoid acknowledging, nevertheless, 
that “with the idea of the Gospel the person of Christ, and the 
person of Christ in its entire history and work, is combined.” 
That the object of the announcement is not the idea of the 
Gospel, but the person of Christ, has been shown by the pre- 
dicative ideas, “ was from the beginning,” “seen,” “ touched ;” 
that this Person was to be announced not as abstract, but in its 
historical manifestation, is shown by the neutral subject and 
object 6. The one- and four-membered relative clause does not 
serve the purpose of giving marks by which the reader may 
know who is meant, but to tell the reader what was to be 
declared concerning Him. Hence, then, the members of the 
relative clause are summed up, not in the words tov Adyov THs 
wis, but in the words zrept rod Adyou Tt. €. 

This being so, the four members, dxyxdaper, etc., receive a 
new and living reference to that which St John had experimen- 
tally known in Christ, to the individual phases or sides of His 
manifestation in the flesh. The last member, “handled with our 
hands,” obliges us at once to think of Luke xxiv. 39, John xx. 27. 
The “hearing” reminds us involuntarily, in the same way, of 
all that the disciples had heard from the lips of Jesus, of all 
His discourses. The “seeing with our eyes” suggests imme- 
diately all the miracles and wonderful works which they had 
witnessed ; while the more internal Oeéo@ax will refer of itself 
to the beholding and discerning of the “glory of the Father” 
which shone through His whole life. (Compare John i. 14, 
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Kat @cacdpeba tHv Soéav avtod.) Thus, behind or beneath 
the climax of the modus percipiendi there glimmers another 
climax of the object perceived. The Being, which was from 
the beginning, which (to wit, His words) he had heard, which 
(to wit, His miracles) he had seen with his eyes, which (to wit, 
His Divine glory) he had beheld, which (to wit, His resurrec- 
tion-body) he had handled with his hands,—that Being he 
declares, and therewith declares “that which he had* heard, 
seen with the eyes, beheld, handled with his hands”—the acts 
and the life of this Being, the Person in its historical manifes- 
tation. 

This way of understanding the previous words finds now 
its full confirmation in the appositional clause zrep) Tod Aoyou 
Ths Sons, which again is laid open and developed in the paren- 
thetical unfolding of ver. 2.1. A proper apposition, in the strict 
grammatical sense, wep) Tod Adyou tr. €. cannot be, since that 
only bears the name of “apposition” which stands in the same 
Case with what precedes. But it is an appositional clause, 
which in its meaning represents a strict apposition. ‘“ That 
which was from the beginning, that which we have heard, etc., 
we declare unto you; and thereby we declare unto you what 
concerns, or something about, the Word of Life.” It has been 
already shown that zrept. could not possibly (Fritzsche) depend 
upon the four previous verbs. ’Axovevy is the only one which 
could have vepi following it ;—but even this would be very 
unsuitable here, since St John is not saying that he had heard 
something concerning Jesus, de Jesu, but that he had heard 
Jesus Himself. The remaining verbs cannot consistently with 
their meaning have a zepl depending upon them; and a par- 
titive aro (that of Jesus which we have seen, etc.) 7rep) cannot 
possibly here represent. Consequently, mep) must depend 
‘upon the principal verb drayyéAXopev ; and the zrepi r. X. 7. €. 

It is strange that Sander should represent the grand impression of 
the whole as weakened by the second verse being made a parenthesis. 
As if a clause, which, grammatically considered, holds the place of a paren- 
thesis—since it does not syntactically depend upon any portion of the pre- 
vious clause, but rests in its own isolation—could not by its own matter, 
and indeed in its very isolation, have a grandeur of its own! When 
Sander alleges a breaking down of the construction, and confusion intro- 


duced into the arrangement of the words, what is that but admitting the 
grammatical isolation of ver. 2? ‘ 
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must be regarded as a closer definition of the object, something 
added to the object in order to explain it. 

But what, then, is the meaning of this defining sentence ? 
The Genitive tis fos may, regarded in itself, be variously 
viewed. It may be the Genitivus objecti, according to the 
analogy of Adyos Tod ctavpod, 1 Cor. i. 18; Aoyos THs KaTar- 
Aayijs, 2 Cor. v. 19; and, in this case, the introduction of such 
an objective Genitive defines the idea of the Adyos as that of 
an announcement or doctrine. The word concerning the life 
would be equivalent to the doctrine concerning life, the preach- 
ing concerning life. Or, we may take the Genitive here as 
the Genitive of the closer definition of the property of the thing 
itself, as in Phil. ii. 16; John vi. 68; Acts ii. 28; and then 
the “word of life” would be equivalent to “the word which 
is living,” or “the life-giving word, bearing in it and be 
stowing the power of life,’—the “word” being understood in 
the sense of “preaching.” Or, we may finally take the Geni- 
tive as the Genitive of the substance: the doyos, He in whom 
the life is (so Cicumenius, Zwingli, Calvin, Beza, Bengel, 
Olshausen, Liicke) ; in which case the Adyos must be under- 
stood in the supreme sense of Johni.1. What De Wette 
urges against this last view—that zepi would be very inap- 
propriate for the description of an object—does indeed press 
fatally upon the two former views. That is, if we understand 
by the Adyos rs Cais the doctrine or preaching concerning life, 
or the vivifying doctrine, St John would have said that he an- 
nounced the doctrine itself, and not concerning the doctrine ;_ but 
if, on the other hand, we take Adyos as the personal Logos in 
the sense of John i. i, St John writes with perfect propriety : 
while he announces what he had heard, seen, and handled, 
he gives an annunciation of the Logos, about the Logos. 
this rept is strictly parallel with the neutral 6. As he did not 
design to write, “ Him whom we have seen we announce to 
you,” but “ That which (in, on, and of Him) we have seen” — 
as he does not purpose to say that he announces Christ as an 
abstract single idea, but that he declares his own concrete his- 
torical experiences concerning Christ,—so now he continues, 
not “the Logos,” but “concerning the Logos,” we make annun- 
ciation to you. 

But what speaks most loudly in favour of the Aoyos being 
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the personal Word, is the undoubted reference which the pre 
ceding words already contain to the Introduction of the Gospel. 
We have indeed seen how the words, “'That which we have 
heard—handled,” constrained the reader to think of Christ ; 
and that, accordingly, also the first “that which was from the 
beginning” must be understood of Christ in the sense of 
John i. 1;—so also, when he reaches the words, rep) rod Adyou 
r. ¢, he cannot fail to have still in his mind the passage of the 
Gospel, év apy jv 6 Aéyos ; and are we to think that anything 
else can be meant by the Logos of the Epistle than that same 
Logos of the Gospel, ch. i. 1? And when in the Gospel the 
very same thing is said concerning the Logos which, in a more 
condensed form, is here said in the Epistle, Ev ait Sw jr, 
then truly He was in the beginning 6 Adyes ris Swijs, yea, He 
was Himself the Life; for we read there, further, «at 4 Gw7) iv 
To das Tov avOpérrev, and this very das is in John i., vers. 5 
and 8, represented as the personal Logos Himself. 

As, then, in the Gospel the Logos was already identified with 
the das, and this again with the fe»), it cannot seem strange that 
St John, in the parenthetical expression of ver. 2, does not go on 
to say, Kal 0 Adyos efavepwHOn, but Kal 4 Sor epavepwbn. The 
argument which De Wette makes this change furnish against 
our explanation of the Néyos, falls therefore of itself to nothing. 

If now, before we pass on to ver. 2, we look back once 
more upon the whole combined substance and meaning of ver. 1, 
we derive confirmation, from a twofold consideration, of the 
correctness of our position in Sect. IV. of the Introduction ; 
viz., that the Apostle has nothing else in view, when he writes 
dtrayyéxropev, but his written Gospel. (1.) He declares, not 
Christ, who was from the beginning, and had been seen and 
handled by himself —the Logos, — but that which was from the 
beginning, that which had been heard, seen, beheld, handled, in 


His coming into the flesh, by himself the Apostle. Thus he 


declares concerning the Logos: the object of his announcement 
is not the dogma about Christ, but his experience about Christ. 
And such an announcement as that is not contained in the 
Epistle, but only in the Gospel. (2.) St John at the same time 
expresses this conception in such a form as should remind us, 
word for word, and point for point, of the announcement in the 
beginning of the Gospel; so that he here concisely recapitulates 
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and sums up the material collective substance of the Gospel, as it 
is in John i. 1 seq. pre-announced, and then, in the historical 


portion of the Gospel, John i. 19-xx. 31, unfolded. 


Ver. 2. That no doubt may remain on the readers’ minds 
upon the question, what they must understand by the Adyos Tis 
fers, St John here expressly exhibits, in a parenthetical expla- 
natory clause, the great fundamental truth which he had already 
uttered in John i. 14. (1) That &@%, which constitutes the 
nature of the Adyos, 7s made manifest ; (2) it is that life which 
had been mpos tov warépa, and then appeared unto us; (3) this 
“6 qv am apyfs, > axnkoaper,” K.7-d., this object which we an- 
nounce, is that very Sw itself. Thus by the Go it is not an 
abstraction which is meant; but that substantially eternal per- 
sonal Being, which was from the beginning with the Father, 
and then was made manifest and tangible on earth. | 

The three thoughts indicated above in order, which serve 
the purpose of showing us the identity of the Being named fw» 
in ver. 2 with the object of the message described in ver. 1, 
as also the identity of the f7 with the Adyos, or exhibit most 
clearly the substantiality and personality of the {#7j—those 
three thoughts appear, ver. 2, in the following connection. Pre- 
supposing the readers’ understanding of the expression, 6 Adyos 
THs Swiss, as explained by the Gospel, ch. i. 4—presupposing 
that they would also understand the Genitive ris fwijs, ver. 1, 
as a Genitive of substance,—St John first of all confirms this 
way of understanding it, by laying down the fundamental sen- 
tence of all announcement of salvation, that this Life has been 
made manifest ; and thereby at the same time explains how 
“that which was from the beginning” could be “ beheld and 
handled.” Certainly these words, “the Life was manifested,” 
considered in themselves alone, would themselves be still more or 
less indistinct and ambiguous. They might have been under- 
stood of an abstract #2, of some spiritual or physical energy of 
life; and as only expressing the fact that this life-energy had 
in some way or other been manifested in a chain of revelations 
and developments— just as the physical energies of nature are 
brought into manifestation by the production of manifold suc- 
cessive organisms. But the first verse, connected with its plain 
reference to John i. 4, must have already led the readers’ minds 
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to think of that personal eternal fo, which was itself the Aoyos, 
and, accordingly, to interpret the davepwOjvas in the sense of a 
becoming visible and tangible: that no doubt, however, may 
remain upon this point, St John appends the second utterance, 
“ And we have seen, and bear witness, and declare unto you that 
eternal Life.” That, namely, which he had seen (thus he sums 
up in brief the hearing, seeing, beholding, and touching of the 
first verse ; for the beholding is in reality the centre and chief 
of all these kinds of observation and perception, and here in 
ver. 2 it was not necessary to repeat the whole climax)—the 
Object mentioned in ver. 1,—which he can therefore bear witness 
to and announce, because he had seen Him, is to be understood 
by the #7. And when he calls this “ Life” here “ eternal,” he 
only recapitulates the important point which had been already 
expressed in “from the beginning,” and gives it that predicate 
which it bears in ch. v. 20—in the second from the last, as in 
the second from the first, verse of the Epistle,—a passage in 
which it is expressly said that Christ is that eternal Life. Thus 
has St John here, in ver. 2, uttered concerning the G7 itself 
that which in ver. 1 he had begun to say concerning “that 
which was from the beginning,” and concerning the “ Word of 
Life,’— namely, that it was the Object of his announcement ; 
and this confirms the right interpretation of this “ Life” as sub- 
stantial and personal, and identical with Christ. After he has 
done this, and clearly defined the idea of this fo, he returns, 
thirdly, back to the first, the essential kernel-thought of ver. 2— 
“The Life hath become manifest”—and repeats this thought, 
which was there obscure, but which is here perfectly cleared up 
by his adding to the word “ eternal Life” the relative sentence, 
“which was with the Father, and was made manifest unto us.” 
And thus the “manifestation” is clearly defined, by the anti- 
thesis with “being with the Father,” as an entering into the 
sphere of time and space, into the sphere of visibility and historical 
existence. 

Thus we have here at the outset an example of the peculiar 
Johannean manner of thought and expression, which often ne- 
glects in its progress the line of a strictly dialectic development, 
moving in a circle, or rather in a spiral, going round and round 
a thought, illustrating it on all sides,—thus all the time ap- 
proaching its essence with more and more evident precision. 
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Having thus made the construction of thought in the second 
verse plain to our minds, we shall find that the individual words 
will present no great difficulty. The xa? which opens the verse 
we are neither required nor warranted to take in the sense of 
yap (with Beza, Grotius, Rosenmiiller, etc.). It is true that 
the main thought of ver. 2, “the Life was manifested,” contains 
an element which may be placed in an explanatory and demon- 
strative relation to ver. 1; that is, the “ becoming manifest” of 
the “Life” would show how One “from the beginning,” who 
was eternally existent, could have been also visible and palpable, 
—and thus the “and” might be substituted by “for.” But 
the scope of ver. 2 cannot be to unfold and solve that problem 
(upon which, indeed, as such, no emphasis is laidin ver. 1). The 
aim and purpose of the Apostle is simply to detach and isolate 
from the main thought, begun in ver. 1, “ We declare unto you 
the Word of Life who was from the beginning, and who was by 
us heard, seen with the eyes, beheld, and handled,” the objective 
idea involved in it, “ That eternal Being has become manifest,” 
and to make that objective idea independent in order to its con- 
Jirmation (though not without a connection still maintained with 
the thought of ver. 1). Or, to make it still clearer: In the main 
period, vers. 1 and 3, the scope of the Apostle is to lay emphasis 
upon the truth and certainty of this amayyéddew ; hence in it 
the grammatically ruling thought is this—Thus and thus we 
declare unto you, that is, a Being both eternal and yet visible to 
our eyes. Meanwhile, the idea that Christ was of an eternal 
nature, but that He had come into flesh and become visible, is 
only latent in the object of the clause. On the other hand, in 
the parenthesis, ver. 2, this latent objective, dogmatical idea or 
position is to be exhibited most formally as the great fundamental 
doctrine, and therefore is thus repeated with confirmation ; 
hence here the dominant thought is this—The life became 
manifest. Meanwhile, that which in vers. 1 and 3 appeared as 
the chief thought, takes in ver. 2 a rather subordinate place: 
‘¢ And we have seen, and bear witness, and declare unto you— ;” 
yet, in such a manner that this subordinate thought, which gives 
expression to St John’s subjective relation, hastens back in its 
_ object to the objective dogmatical main doctrine of the paren- 
_ thesis (“ The eternal Life, which was with the Father, and hath 
_ become manifest”). 
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The xa} does not stand here in the sense of yap, which it 
never does; but this is an instance of that free, Hebraic con- 
junction of clauses, and members of clauses, which meets us 
everywhere throughout the writings of St John. 

The subject, 7 fw7, has received its explanation already 
on ver. 1. The opinions of those who have interpreted it as 
meaning doctrina de felicitate, or felicity itself, need scarcely be 
mentioned, much less refuted. 

’"Edavepwbn—was manifested—is not to be regarded (with 
De Wette) as simply equivalent to cap éyéveto, was made 
flesh: although it is the same act of incarnation which is here 
and in John i. 14 described, yet it is exhibited under a different 
aspect and relation. PavepodicOar is equivalent to davepds 
yiyvecOa. The fw as such, as it is rpds Tov tratépa, with the 
Father, is not for us men davepa, manifest, but concealing itself 
in the unsolved mystery of eternity. It has, however, become a 
gavepa, visible to the eyes, yea, tangible to the hands, inasmuch 
as it became flesh in Jesus, and thus entered into the conditions 
of time and visibility. The odp& yiyvec@a, therefore, desig- 
nates the objective process of the incarnation itself as such; the 
davepwhjjvat, the result as it respects our capacity of perceiving 
and understanding it. The former tells us what the Logos 
became in His incarnation as it regards Himself ; the latter, what 
He became for us. 

The three verbs, éwpdxapyev, cal paptupoduev, Kal amay- 
yé\Aouev, must evidently be united together’ (Gécumenins, 
Zwingli, Liicke), having ‘for their common object the words rv 
fan thv aidviov. Huther would separate the éwpdaxapev, and 
provide for it an object atrHv out of the preceding Soy (“ And 
the Life is manifested, and we have seen it; and we, etc.”). 
Fritzsche, De Wette, and Diisterdieck would separate off and 
divide the two verbs, cal éwpaxapev cal waptupodpuer, supplying 
both of them with an avr7jv, so that dmayyéAXopev would stand 
quite alone with its tv . aioy. This very uncertainty where 
the sentence is to be cut into, whether after “seen” or after “ tes- 
tify,” betrays the forced character of the whole hypothesis. Cer- 
tainly, waptupoduev and amayyéAXopev are in their ideas more 
closely related than both are with éwpdxayev. On the other 


1 Cod. B. reads zai ¢ twpaxauev. But the spuriousness of this ¢ is 
admitted on all hands by critics. 
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hand, the opav and paptupeiv recur presently (compare John xix. 
35), as a compacted pair of ideas; so that it would not be well 
done to separate the two verbs by a grammatical severance of 
the construction. Assuredly, it is the scope of the Apostle to 
say, not that he saw the one thing and testified the other, but that 
he testified that itself which he had seen ; and this takes effect 
only if both verbs have the same object. But then, again, the 
amayyédnevv is so closely connected in its idea with the paprupeiy, 
that after the paprupeiy also a grammatical severance is im- 
practicable. And why should we interpose or supply an object, 
when one stands evidently before us? According to Liicke’s 
and our construction, the great objective, “the Life was made 
manifest,” stands in its own nervous independence; and the 
subordinate subjective thought, “and we have seen, and testify, 
and declare,” appears in its own unconfused clearness. Accord- 
ing to Fritzsche, on the contrary, the two members of the verse 
would be so ordered as to make the former contain, in connec- 
tion with the objective doctrinal statement, one half of the sub- 
jective utterance: 

A) And the Life hath appeared, and we have seen it, [and 

bear witness to it. | 

B) And we [bear witness, and] declare the eternal Life ; 
—which utterly confuses the whole sense. That, finally, at the 
end of the verse the épavep@@n has a jyiv connected with it, 
does not justify Diisterdieck’s conclusion, that the first ébavepoOn 
too must have the xal éwpdxayev connected with it, as it were 
in compensation of the séiv which it lacks. For, in the first 
member of the verse, the objective truth, that the Life had been 
manifested, is exhibited as such; in the second member, that 
subordinate thought, concerning the subjective relation of St 
John, is added, that he had seen this eternal Life, and bore 
witness, and declared it; and the third member,—that is, the 
relative clause dependent on “ eternal Life,’ —leads back again 
to the objective fundamental thought, yet so that xow, in a very 
natural synthesis, the subjective side is touched, though slightly, 
_ by the jyiv. 
As it respects the meaning of the three verbs, opdv, as we 
_ have seen, takes here the place of the whole. climax contained 
in ver. 1, and indicates all that is included in eyewitness-ship 
and personal immediate experience. Maprupeiv and dmayyéh- 
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Aew both signify an active announcement (compare upon pap- 
tupeiv John xxi. 24); but the reference of paprupeiv is directed 
to the truth and absolute certainty of the object announced, 
while dzrayyé\Xev points rather to the knowledge of the readers 
and hearers, which is to be increased. ‘ We have seen, and 
come forward as witnesses of it, and announce it unto you.” 
But that paprupeiy is used only in reference to dogmatic doc- 
trines, and not in reference to individual historical occurrences, 
is an assertion which has nothing to establish it, and which is 
glaringly refuted by such passages as John i. 34, xix. 35, xxi. 
24. The paprupei which is here spoken of, has, equally with 
the opav and the amayyéAnrew, for its object the concrete histo- 
rical manifestation of the Sw) aimvis in the life, sufferings, and 
resurrection of Christ. 

That the “ eternal life” is not to be understood of the vita 
per Christum nobis parta (Calvin), or of “ the true eternal life 
to be appropriated by believers,” but only of that personal fw) 
which appeared in Christ, is established by the relative clause 
which is appended to it. By the attribute “ eternal” the idea 
of “ that which was from the beginning” is simply repeated ; 
yet so that this idea now comes forward in a purely objective 
form (“ eternal’’), while the “ from the beginning,” as we saw 
above, is spoken rather from the subjective position of the be- 
holder, St John. In ch. v.11 Christ is called in the same sense 
fw ai@vios,—a sense which is as different from the ordinary 
meaning of the expression in the New Testament (e.g., Matt. 
xxv. 46; John iii. 15), as the meaning of the expression Adyos 
(rod Ocod), John i. 1 seq., and 1 John i. 1 and Rev. i. 2, is from 
the customary use of that word; for example, in Heb. iii. 12 ; 
John xvii. 17; 1 Thess. iv. 15. 

The relative clause is appended with #ris, not with the 
simple 4. Marvellous things have been seen or fancied by the 
expositors in this #ris. According to Diisterdieck, the predica- 
tive definition which lies in the relative clause is by this #rus 
not merely attached in a relative manner to the subject, but con- 
tains at the same time an explanatory and demonstrative refer- 
ence to the ruling sentence. ‘“ We have seen, bear witness, 
and declare to you the eternal life, which namely (because it, to . 
wit) was with the Father, but hath appeared unto us.” Sander 
explains: “ We announce to you the eternal life as being that 
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which, ete.” Huther thinks that it marks out what is uttered 
in the following words as something essentially added to the 
preceding idea. (But to which idea? That of the seeing and 
witnessing? or that of the “eternal life”?). All this seems to 
me far-fetched enough. The classical Greek éoris has certainly 
the signification “ whosoever,” guicungue; and then, when it 
refers to a definite object, the meaning of utqui, “ as who,” — 
the definite individual object beimg thereby carried back to a 
general idea lying at its foundation. And this “as who” divides 
itself again into these meanings: (1.) “ who, to wit” (when 
the matter of the relative clause serves for the elucidation or 
establishment of the utterance in the main sentence) ; or (2.) 
“ who indeed” (when the matter of the relative clause serves 
for the exposition of the nature of the already well-known noun 
on which the relative in question immediately depends). Now, 
it is by no means to be denied that there are traces, even in the 
New-Testament writers, of a consciousness of the distinction 
which holds good in classical Greek between 6s and éo71s. It 
is true that in the two passages, Luke viii. 3, Acts xxiv. 1, 
doTis appears to stand in a quite enfeebled meaning; on the 
other hand, Diisterdieck has correctly observed that in the pas- 
sages, Matt. ii. 6, vii. 15, xx. 1, xxv. 1, Mark iv. 20, Luke 
vii. 37, Acts x. 41, Rom. xi. 4, 1 Cor. y. 1, Phil. ii. 20 (to 
which he improperly adds Rev. xvii. 12, xix. 2), doris has the 
meaning of tovodros 3. To these passages we would add the 
following: Rom. i. 32 (“such people as”); Heb. ii. 3; Mark 
xy. 7 (“which such were, who”). Then we find our above- 
mentioned meanings 1 and 2 again in the following passages : 
(1.) “ who, to wit,” Rom. ii. 15; Gal. iv. 24; Heb. viii. 6 (where 
the relative clause introduces an element which serves for the 
demonstration of the thought expressed in the main clause) : 
(2.) “who indeed,” Rom. i. 25 (“ who indeed changed”); Rom. 
vi. 2 (“ we, who indeed are dead to sin”); Eph. ii. 13 (“in 
which indeed my glorying is”) ; Acts x. 47; and approximately 
also, Heb. xii. 5 and 2 Cor. ix. 11. In these passages the rela- 
tive clause unfolds something which lies, and is already assumed 
to be known, in the nature of the noun on which it depends. 
Which, then, of these interpretations suits éo7«s in our passage ? 
Of the meaning rovodros 65 we must not think for a moment : 
that has most assuredly no place where the noun, which has a 
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relative clause connected with it, marks out a distinctive indivi- 
dual being, but only where it stands for a generic idea (as in 
Matt. ii. 6, “ Out of thee shall arise such a ruler as;” Matt. 
vii. 15, “ Take heed of that kind of false prophets, which’). 
When, therefore, Sander would explain it, “ We declare unto 
you the eternal life as being such as,” he introduces a perfectly 
strange element into the text,—one which does not belong to the 
éorts, and which is opposed to the whole process of the thought ; 
for, the meaning of St John is evidently this, that the “ eter- 
nal Life’ had been with the Father, and had been manifested 
actually and in Himself, and not merely that He was presented 
as such in the Apostles annunciation. The signification “ which, 
that is,’ appears to me equally unsatisfactory in this passage. 
The statement that the {7 “was with the Father, and appeared 
unto us,’ could: only in its second half serve the purpose of 
establishing the sentence that “we have seen it, and can bear 
witness ;’” but the two halves are so co-ordinated, that we are 
not justified in considering the first as a merely preparatory, 
subordinate element of the clause. Thus the only signification 
of #rus which seems suitable, is that of “ which indeed.” This, 
however, must not be taken in the sense suggested by Huther, 
that the matter of the relative clause was to be exhibited as an 
element “ essentially” added to the preceding thought ; but in 
the sense that the matter of the relative clause is exhibited as 
an already known (from ver. 1), and consequently admitted, ele- 
ment of the preceding main clause, and the noun in it on which 
the relative clause depends. We can reproduce this, in the 
most exact manner possible to us, by the translation, “ which 
indeed (as before said) was with the Father, and was manifested 
unto us.” 

The first member of the relative clause, jv mpds Tov arépa, 
intimates in the direction towards the Father; altogether as in 
John i. 1, etc., it is said of the Logos, that He had ever been in 
the direction towards the Father: that is, not an action of God 
ad extra, towards the creature, but a Word in which the Father 
spoke to Himself, uttered His own existence before Himself, or 
Word of God to God. So also it is here said concerning the 
Con, that it was towards the Father. Thus, according to its 
eternal being and nature, it was not a life which streamed forth 
from God and towards the creature (to be produced, or already 
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produced), in order to call that creature into existence, or to 
fill it with powers of development; but a life which did indeed 
flow forth from the bosom of the Father, but which did at once 
return back into the bosom of the Father, in the ceaseless flow 
of the inmost being of God. We do violence to the passage, 
and weaken away its force, when (with the old Scholiasts) we 
interpret apds by év—an interpretation against which Basil de- 
livered his warning. But so, also, the translation “ bet,” with, 
in the sense of apd (John xvii. 5), is not precise enough; and 
even the passage, John i. 18, 6 dv eis Tov KoATOV TOD TaTpds, 
is not perfectly analogous, since ¢/s there, used in connection 
with a verb of rest, somewhat as in 1 Pet. v. 12,’ defines the 
basis of support, and not, like mpds, the direction. We must 
leave this pds here in the possession of its full signification, to 
which we are led by the analogy of Johni.1. Moreover, it 
is to be acknowledged that this mpds, used in connection with 
the So, would present a great obscurity and the appearance of 
harshness, if the reference to these words, 6 Adyos Hv mpos TOV 
Ocov, did not shed its sufficient light over our passage. Con- 
sidered in itself, to wit, it is more easily understood when spoken 
of the Word, than when spoken of the Life, that it had been 
“to God, to the Father;” since the Word contains already the 
idea of being spoken to a person, and therefore involves the 
notion of movement and direction, while this is at least not so 
clear in the case of the idea life. Here, however, we find new 
reason for holding fast the conviction of the strict and essential 
reference of this verse to the Introduction of the Gospel, on 
which it entirely rests. 

As God here receives, in relation to that personal Life which 
afterwards was manifested to the disciples in Jesus Christ, the 
name of Father, we may, with Huther, assert that the Logos is 
in reality, and is termed the “Son,” not simply from the time 
of His incarnation, and not only in relation to that incarnation, 
but already in respect. to the mystery of His eternal existence 
in the Divine Trinity. 


1 Quite of another kind are the passages, Mark ii. 1, xiii. 16; Luke 
xi. 7, where <ivas stands for BeByxévas, and eis expresses an actual motion : 
similarly, Matt. xxvi. 55, where the motion lies still in the éxaéeCcuny ; and 
Matt. xiii. 56, where ¢ivas certainly involves the idea of a continuous rela- 
tion of intercourse. 
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The second member of the relative clause, “and was mani- 
fested to us,” finds its explanation in that which has been 
already said upon the first ébavepwOn, as also upon the construc- 
tion of the verse generally. 

It only remains that the inexhaustibly rich idea of the toon} 
itself receive a more thorough and penetrating examination. It 
is self-evident, from John i. 1, etc., that the Son of God is 
called “the Life,” not merely as He presents Himself in His 
incarnate being to us men as the Way, the Truth, and the Life 
(John xiv. 6), redeeming us from death, and restoring to us 
our forfeited life, but also as He, in His primordial eternal 
existence, laid the ground of alt life in the creature—all life, 
whether physical, or spiritual and ethical. But not in the sense 
that He, the Son, in contradistinction from the Father, had the 
fo as His own peculiar prerogative, so that to the Son the &éo% 
was appropriate, to the Father not (which has been most im- 
properly deduced by some from “ which was with the Father’) ; 
for against this John v. 26 most decisively speaks. The Father 
hath life in Himself, and hath given to the Son equally to have 
life in Himself. Thus the Son stands to the Father in the rela- 
tion of an eternal Receiver; the Father to the Son in the relation 
of an eternal Giver. But it is an eternal giving and receiving, 
in which we cannot conceive any not-yet-having-received on 
the part of the Son, any no-longer-giving, or having-done- 
with-giving, on the part of the Father, and which would make 
the gift itself consist in no other than the most proper essential 
possession of life, most essentially communicated from eternity 
to the Son. For it is given to the Son so to have life in Himself, 
—in Himself, that is, as bemg His own substantial nature, even 
as it is in the Father,—in contradistinction to all creatures, 
which have their life communicated to them, not in themselves, 
and not in their proper inherent substance, but as something 
which they may lose, and (to speak scholastically) as an accidens. 
Indeed, this is what is precisely the idea of the creature,—the 
having life as something that is received, and that may be lost, 
in time. This being so, the deepest ma most internal idea of 
life cannot be obtained by any process of abstraction applied to 
what is visible in the creature. In the creatures can be seen 
only, as it were, the reflection of some individual characteristics 
of that #7, which constitutes the eternal nature of God. The 
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life of the growing and self-reproducing organism, in opposition 
to the rigidity of inorganic dead matter ; the livingness of the 
soul, which still actuates its body, in opposition to the state of 
death, in which the soul, separated from the body, is found in 
ans and Odvaros; the life of the spirit, which consists in the 
fellowship of love and holiness with God, its Original, in oppo- 
sition to the death of the spirit, which is for ever separated 
from God; finally, that eternal life, to which the children of 
God will attain, in opposition to eternal death ;—all these are 
only detached and several fragments of that eternal primitive 
life in God, of that essential S07, which in eternity had already 
manifested itself in its perfection through the generatio filit 
eterna, and which produced for itself a sphere of organic, 
psychical, and spiritual-moral life in which to move; which, 
moreover,in redemption has manifested itself (and still manifests), 
when He who 1) {@1) mrpds Tov Tratépa jv devoted Himself to the 
opposite of the 7, unto death, in order to lead the personal 
beings who lay in death, together with the kricis. cvvwdivovca 
(Rom. viii. 22), out of death into eternal life.—The notion, or 
the idea, or the nature, or the substance, of that primal life, 
and wherein that in itself properly consists, is for ever with- 
drawn as. a pvatypiov Ocod from our dim mortal eyes, and our 
stammering human speech; we can only utter our thought of 
individual elements. of it, and these only approximately, and 
never adequately defined. For, in that primordial life of God 
is the source of all organic-physical life, with the source of all 
spirit and spiritual life ;—in it is the source of alk wisdom, in- 
separably one with the inexhaustible eternal spring of that love, 
in virtue of which the life of God could give no: higher mani- 
festation of itself than this, that it, the eternal fn, should enter 
into the noé-eternal sphere of time and sense, into, the odp£— 
that it, the eternal #7, should enter into @dvaros;,in order to 
approve itself by death as the true life which overcometh death 
(Acts iii. 15, ii. 24).—And thus we have, in the person of Him, 
who is the {2 davepwOcioa, the life, and the source of all life 
_ —spiritual, moral, psychical, and that which will awaken and 
glorify the body again. If we have Him in us, we bear within 
us eternal life itself implanted. 


In ver. 3 the Apostle resumes the sentence which had been 
E 
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begun in ver. 1, and interrupted by the parenthesis, in order 
to give it its completion. It is customary, after a long paren- 
thesis, for the same member of the sentence, which before 
the parenthesis had been established and fully developed, to be 
once more repeated, though in an abbreviated form, and in its 
most important points (to serve which purpose, we usually 
insert “I say ;”” and the Romans had their “ sed’). The object 
of the sentence had in this case preceded ; the transitive verb, 
with the subject latent in it, is now to be expected; therefore 
the object must now be in some manner resumed. But the 
object consisted of three parts: that is, the two members of 
the relative clause, “that which was from the beginning,” and 
“that which we have seen,” etc.; and, moreover, added to 
these, the appositional clause, “ concerning the Word of Life.” 
Which, then, of the elements of this threefold object must be 
resumed, when the sentence is taken up again? ‘The apposi- 
tional appendage, “ of the Word of Life,” will of necessity fall 
away, since it was that which gave occasion to the parenthesis 
itself, and therefore was a diversion from the main clause; 
moreover, that had received its full development in the paren- 
thesis, and was so clearly still before the readers’ thought that 
it needed no reference or resumption. So also the first member 
of the relative clause, which furnished the object in ver. 1,—to 
wit, “that which was from the beginning,’ —had been repeated 
already, so far as its meaning went, in the parenthesis ; and 7 
therefore needed not to be resumed. Thus there remains only 
the second member of the relative clause, to wit, “that which 
we have heard—handled.” This member contains the expres- . 
sion of the subjective position which St John assumed, as an 
eyewitness, to the object which he has to announce; this sub- 
jective side it is which stands in the nearest actual relation to 
the governing verb, “we declare ;” from this subjective side 
had the parenthesis, as we have seen, diverged to the objective 
dogmatie representation of the object itself; in ver. 2 the ob- 
jective side had taken the ascendency, and the subjective side 
had retreated into a subordinate place. Now, therefore, this 
subjective side, which is the principal matter in the main state- 
ment of vers. 1 and 3, and which in the second member of the 
relative clause had been expanded into a full climax, must 
again be resumed and made prominent. This is done by the 
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words, “that which we have seen and heard.” For, it is easily 
understood that the whole climax is not to be repeated in its 
entire extent, but only in its quintessence. And this takes 
place in a precise and suggestive manner by the so-called 
chiasmus (or limitation). The climax had advanced from the 
mere “ hearing” to the “seeing;” the recapitulation begins at 
once with this higher, more immediate evidence, the “ seeing,” 
and then follows the less direct “hearing:”* “That which 
we have (thus) seen and heard” (equivalent to, “not merely 
heard, but also seen’’). 

Now follows the governing verb of the sentence, daryyér- 
Aopev kal duty, which includes in itself the subject of the sen- 
tence. This is the reading of A.B.C., Syr., Vulg., Did., Aug. ; 
and Lachmann and Tischendorf have done right to receive into 
the text the xaé wanting in the Text. Rec. That this ca/ was in- 
troduced negligently, as from the cal juets which follows, is not 
a happy conjecture of De Wette. It is altogether in St John’s 
style to mark such antitheses, as often. as they occur, by the ad- 
dition of a xaé (comp. John xvii. 18, cay; ver. 19, cal adroi; 
ver. 21, xal avro{; ver. 24, xaxeivot, etc. Grotius also well com- 
pares the “ abundantia” in the passage, John vi. 51). But, when 
De Wette urges against the reading cat tpiv that St John 
must then have announced his message already to others (which, 
however, is nothing inconceivable in itself !), his argument rests 
upon a perfect misunderstanding of the xai duiv. Not in oppo- 
sition to others, to Whom he had already announced that “ Word 
of Life,’ but in opposition to himself the eyewitness, he writes, 
“That which we have seen, we declare now also to you, that ye 
also may have fellowship with ws.” (Grotius: ut et vos ipsi non 
minus quam nos fructum inde percipiatis.) The «al before 
jpets is certainly a stronger pleonasm than the xai after amay- 
yéArouev. For, the idea of co-ordination and common participa- 
tion which is expressed by «at before tyes, is already perfectly 
expressed in the idea of “fellowship with us.” On that account 
the nai before tpets would be, logically, perfectly unaccountable, if 
it were not simply an emphatic repetition of the preceding nat 


1 De Wette misses this delicacy of the change when he suggests that 
the ¢épéy is used because the words éQevepa6n quiv had preceded in the close 
of ver.2. The beginning of ver. 3 is not joined on to the parenthesis, ver. 
2, but diverges from it and leads back again to ver. 1. 
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jpiv. And therefore this cal between dmayyédnopev and dyiv 
must be genuine. 

“ That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
and seen with our eyes, and handled with our hands, that de- 
clare we also to you.” Since the object of this declaration is 
not the idea of Christ, but the experiences of the Apostle in 
relation to Christ; since he is speaking of an annunciation of 
Christ in His historical manifestation, the act of the amrayyé\Xew 
cannot be made to mean the act of writing the Epistle. Sander, 
indeed, has tried to discover in ch. ii. 1, etc., ii. 18, iii. 1, etc., 
iv. 1-3, iv. 9, 14, and v. 6, “historical declarations ;” yea, he 
is persuaded that our dmayyéAXouer itself “contains a very 
momentous historical announcement.” But, when we find that 
the most zealous endeavours of those who will detect every- 
where in the Epistle historical matter, can bring nothing more 
decisive to light than these examples, we can but be the 
more firmly persuaded that the Epistle does not contain any 
such amayyéd\dew as that of which vers. 1 and 3 speak. Our 
atrayyédAopev is still more clearly seen not to refer to the 
Epistle, when we take notice of the xai tadta ypagouev, which 
actually describes the act of writing the Epistle, and which, 
standing by the side of the azrayyéAXoper, distinguishes the one 
from the other. And ver. 5 cannot shake our position: since 
there St John does nothing more than extract the kernel and 
quintessence of that dyyeAla which he had announced to his 
readers in the Gospel (and that, obviously, ta&en from that part 
of this ayyeAda which contains what the disciples had heard 
from the lips of Jesus), in order to derive from it practical and 
hortatory deductions. St John does not introduce in ver. 5 
the ayyerla promised in ver. 3; but he reminds them in ver. 5 
of that message which had been brought to them in his Gospel, 
and which had been mentioned as such in ver. 3. 

Thus it is certain that in the amrayyéAXoper of ver. 3 the act 
of writing the Epistle isnot intended. Several recent expositors 
(Liicke, De Wette, Diisterdieck) more or less acknowledge this ; 
but then they persist in regarding the dmayyé\Xopev as meaning 
an altogether universal description of the apostolical teaching 
generally, or at least of that of St John (oral, to wit) in parti- 
cular: The former is absolutely out of the question; for the 
characteristics of that teaching, as given in vers. 1-3, do not at 
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all fit the doctrinal work of the Apostles collectively, whereas 
they contain all the specific traits of the peculiar doctrinal sys- 
tem of St John in a very marked manner. But not only so: 
there is in the words—as these expositors admit in their expo- 
sition of the passage—such a significant allusion to the Jntro- 
duction of St John’s Gospel, that this alone, and of itself, would 
suggest the thought that the Apostle had in his mind, when he 
wrote the drrayyé\Aoper, the transmission of his written Gospel. 
In this case the words of vers. 1-3 have a very definite practical 
scope: he introduces to them the Gospel which accompanied 
the Epistle, and then appends, in the “these things we write,” 
the design and scope of his Epistle itself. The relation of the 
two writings, now lying before his eyes—the written Gospel 
and the Epistle to be written, which should accompany each 
the other—is the theme of vers. 1-4. But what end would, on 
the other hand, have been answered, if the Apostle had placed 
his Epistle, which he was about to write, over against his general 
oral teaching on other occasions, and established a relation be- 
tween one and the other? If it had been his design to express 
the thought, that in all which he had ever preached to them— 
that is, in his teaching that Jesus was the Christ, or that the 
Logos became flesh—he had not preached dreams and inven- 
tions, but certain and experienced truth,—if that had been his 
object, he would not have co-ordinated the object of his preach- 
ing (that the Logos had become flesh, or that Jesus was from 
the beginning) with the sentence that he had experienced and 
known this experimentally (as he does, 6 4v am’ apyis, O—éwpd- 
xapev), but he would then necessarily have made the former 
the subject and the latter the predicate. (“That which we 
make known unto you, that Jesus was from the beginning, and 
hath appeared unto us, we have heard and seen with our eyes,” 
etc.) Thus he does not write. But he places the declaration, 
“That which was from the beginning, that which we have 
heard, seen, etc., that announce we unto you,” by the side of 
the second declaration, “ And these things we write unto you ;” 
so that, in the former, the dmrayyéAXouev is the emphatic pre- 
dicate of the whole clause,—and with this emphasis in ver. 3 
(after the parenthesis) isolated and made prominent, —and thus 
is that which he expressly designs to say concerning the Object. 
But we can hardly suppose that he intends now first, in the 
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Epistle, to communicate to them the information or new intelli- 
gence that he declared, or was wont to declare (in oral teaching), 
that which was from the beginning, ete. On the other hand, 
these words have a very important significance if St John 
actually communicates to them what was new intelligence, that 
he transmitted to them, in company with this Epistle, the an- 
nunciation characterized in ver. 1, that is, his written Gospel. 

So also the cal tiv receives, on this view, a strong and 
lively reference. “That which we Apostles have beheld and 
experienced, that ye also, who have not been eyewitnesses of 
Christ’s life, shall experience.” And this took place simply 
through the announcement and exhibition of the conerete life 
of Christ, as contained in the written evangelical narrative. 

And now from the main clause—which begins in ver. 1 
with “that which was from the beginning,” and ends with 
* that declare we unto you”—depends a clause of the design : 
“that—Jesus Christ.” This, again, consists of two members : 
there is a twofold end which St John would gain by the trans- 
mission of his written Gospel. The two members are (as 
Zwingli and Calvin excellently remarked) parallel with the two 
members of our Lord’s petition in the High-priestly prayer, 
John xvii. 21 :— 


(a) "Iva Kat bpets Kowwviay (a) "Iva wavtes tv @ow (Kabeos 


éynte wel? Hudv: ov, TaTep, ev éuol, Kayo 
év gol), 
(6) Kat % cowavia dey jye- (6)"Iva nal adroit év jyiv ev 
Tépa peTa TOU TaTpOS ow. 


Kal peta TOD viod avTod 
> na ‘ . 
Inootd Xpicrod. 


Thus the final and highest positive end which St John aimed 
to attain by his Gospel was this, that the High-priestly prayer 
of Jesus should have its fulfilment in his readers; that they 
(1) should grow as living members into that fellowship, the 
mother-stem and centre of which was the disciples themselves, 
—into that fellowship, the members of which among them- 
selves were one, but the common unity of which (2) has its 
internal ground of life in the unity in which every individual 
stands with the Father and the Son. It is obvious, accordingly, 
that the two members of this final statement of the design do 
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not simply stand side by side in external conjunction, but are 
most internally and livingly one. The latter specifies the in- 
ternal living ground and principle of life, on which the former 
grows, and on which alone it can be brought to perfection. 
This relation of the two members is grammatically expressed by 
the 5é which is added to the particle cai. Kal 6é, et vero, inti- 
mates that the second member is not simply appended or added 
on to the former : the combination expresses at the same time the 
introduction of a new turn, or more distinct essential definition 
given, to the thought that preceded. Compare John vi. 51, 
where the thought, “I am the living bread,” receives, through 
the added clause, “and the bread, which I will give, is My 
Jlesh,” a new turn and more exact modification. (Otherwise in 
John viii. 17, xv. 27, where the xa/ is not the leading conjunc- 
tion which connects the clauses, but 5¢; xaéd referring, in the 
sense of also, to an individual noun in the sentence—in ch. 
viii. 17 to vowos, in xv. 27 to tueis—so that there we must 
translate “ but also.” ) 

The second member of our final clause has no verb, no 
copula; for, the reading xal 7) Kowevia dé } hpetépa 4 peta TOD 
matpos x.T.A. is decidedly spurious—the 7 being found only in 
one lesser codex, and in some versions where it has no critical 
significance whatever. But, though the 7 does not stand in the 
text, it must be supplied; that is, we must regard the second 
clause as dependent still upon the a (Vulg., Aug., Beda, Eras- 
mus, Zwingli, Gicolamp., Luther, Calvin, Grotius, etc), Other 
expositors (Episcopius, Bengel, Diisterdieck, Sander, Huther) 
would supply éor¢. But this rends the second clause out of its 
natural reference to the first, and reduces it to a merely explana- 
tory remark. No, it is the design of St John, in his dvayyedia, 


_ that that prayer of Jesus should be fulfilled on both its sides : 


that his readers should enter into fellowship with the disciples, 
and that this fellowship should have its living principle of life 
in the fellowship with the Father and the Son. 

Instead of the év décw of John xvii. 21, St John substitutes 
the idea of the xowwvia. And this receives light from John 
xvii. itself. It is not merely a made fellowship, as it were rest- 
ing upon agreement ; also, it is not a merely ethical fellowship, 
resulting from a previous community of disposition in the indi- 
yiduals ; but it is a fellowship of being and nature, having its 
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root in this, that those who partake of it are begotten of the 
same omépua Ocod (1 John iii. 9), and are penetrated by the 
same powers of a heavenly and glorified life. And on that very 
account ¢s this fellowship of the members essentially, and in its 
root, a fellowship with the Father and the Son :—with the 
Father, who giveth His o7éppa, that is, His Holy Spirit, and 
thereby draweth to the Son; with the Son, in union with whom 
the regenerate soul groweth up through the Holy Spirit as a 
member with the Head. ‘Concerning what fellowship he 
speaks this, and what society he thereby understands, the words 
expound: not alone that peace, concord, and brotherly amity, 
by which men are joined to men ; but that by which there is an 
indissoluble union of men with God in spirit and soul by faith, 
and hereafter eternal life with Him. This is that for which 
Christ prays the Father, John xvii.’ (Zwingli.) 

“That ye may have fellowship with us” —this is the formal 
statement here of the Saviour’s “ that they may be one.” Christ 
prays absolutely that “ they all” who “should believe on Him” 
(ver. 20) might be one. St John has to do with a number of 
specific individuals, who are to be incorporated into the body of 
that mavtes év dvres. The already-existing body, into which 
they are incorporated, appears here as “ we;” it consists of the 
already-existing older generation of those who had been eye- 

-witnesses of Jesus. Those to be incorporated, or in process of 
being incorporated, are the readers to whom he is writing : these 
are, bythe words xat tpets (the form of which is explained, as 
we have seen, by the preceding xal div), set over against the 
jets. ‘They are to have fellowship with the “us ;” thus, are to 
be incorporated into the already-present xowwvia. 

“And that our fellowship (sc. may be, 7) with,” ete. “ Our 
fellowship,” naturally, is not that fellowship in which the eye- 
witness stood already, alone and exclusive of the “you ;” but the 
“our” is here used in community of meaning. “ Our fellow- 
ship ; that in which we already stood, and into which ye are now 
to enter, and must more and more increase.” 


Ver. 4. The first longer and more complex portion of the 
introductory section is now followed by a second, shorter, and 
less difficult portion. With the first main sentence is now co- 
erdinated a second, closely connected with it by the particle Kai. 
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“ And these things we write. unto you, that our joy may be 
full.” But, first of all, we must establish the reading. Instead 
of ipiv, Cod. B. has jets, a reading which is here certainly 
opposed to internal probability. For, although St John not 
seldom (e.g., John vi. 51) adds the personal pronoun which was 
already contained in the verb, yet he does so only in cases where 
some additional emphasis requires it. But here an emphasized 
jpuets would be altogether out of keeping. It would only intro- 
duce again with new force the antithesis between seis and 
vets which met us in ver. 3, but which had been just done 
away by the common jjerépa ; and the thought of ver. 4 does 
not give any occasion for this, since. here the contrast is pro- 
minent between «al tadra and that which had preceded, but not 
between the “ye” and “we.” (“And this we write, that—,” 
but not, “ And this write we ;” for that this Epistle was written 
by St John, and not by the readers themselves, was evident 
enough already.) These internal arguments against pels are 
so strong, that they would be decisive against the reading, even 
if it were supported by much stronger testimony than a single 
codex. The variations of the codd. are much more important 
at the end of our verse, between % yapa jpav and % yapa tuav." 
‘Hyor is the reading of B.G., of aseries of the lesser authorities, 
of some Fathers (Theoph., Gicumen.), and the Slavonic Version. 
Lachmann, therefore, received sjuéyv into the text of his greater 
edition, as Mill had done before him. If 2juav be genuine, the 
Apostle again resumes the common jjyerépa, “that our (common) 
joy may be perfected.” Now it is obviously more probable that 
a transcriber should continue—whether involuntarily by over- 
sight, or by design—the tue after the tuiv which had just 
preceded, than that he should correct a plain tua into jar 
on account of the #erépa of ver. 3. For this reason I am not 
disinclined to hold %év, with Lachmann, as the true reading ; 
and as such it throws a finer tone into the meaning. Even the 
origination of the reading ypddoyer 7yets seems to point that 
way. For it manifestly sprang from the (perverted) endeavour 
to introduce once more the antithesis between we and you in 
ver. 4, which had been done away in ver. 3; and, therefore, we 
may assume that the first codices, which had read ypadopev 
1 A thirdreading, 4 yapa quay tv viv (only in the Syr. and Erpen. Vers.), 
owes its origin evidently to the wish to combine the two other readings. 
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jets, would read also yapa ivov. And thus we have a double 
explanation of the spurious jy@v. But this makes it all the more 
significant, that Cod. B., which received from those (now lost) 
codices the ypapouev rpeis, nevertheless suffered the yapa 
jov (unsuitable with the former) to remain; evidently because 
this av was too well otherwise authenticated, or too generally 
acknowledged as genuine. For the rest, the variation yields no 
essential difference of thought. 

“ And these things” points manifestly to the Epistle. But 
when Diisterdieck says that it points “ not merely to vers. 1-3 
(to which Sander refers it !), but also to the whole Epistle,” this 
is far from being the right manner of putting it. Strictly to 
vers. 1-3 the xal radra cannot refer, since “ and these things 
we write” is introduced as a second and different clause, added 
to the “that which was from the beginning—we declare,” 
and with a new and perfectly independent design (that your 
joy may be full). On the other hand, we cannot say (with 
Socinus) that cal tadra refers to the remainder of the Epistle 
only, to the exclusion of what precedes in vers. 1-3. In fact, 
the «ai tadra refers to no individual passage or portion of the 
Kpistle as such, but to the Epistle as such in contradiction to 
the Gospel, which had been referred to in vers. 1-3. The one 
writing is co-ordinated with the other, and not one part of the 
Epistle with any other. 

The design with which the Apostle adjoined his Epistle to 
-his Gospel is expressed in the words, “ that our joy may be 
perfected.” The point of the design is not in the idea of the 
joy, but in the making perfect of that joy. It is not that the 
joy is to be added to the fellowship, ver. 3, as something dif- 
ferent and separable from it; but that joy which is presupposed, 
though not stated, to have been already imparted in the fellow- 
ship, is to be brought to its consummation. And this it is which 
shows most decisively the internal preferableness of the reading 
nov. The mutual joy—first the comfort and confidence of 
faith in the readers after evil overcome, and then the joy of the 
Apostle in the faith and fidelity of his people, and this mutual, 
common joy connected with the blessed joy of both in God— 
must be brought to its perfection. In order to the accomplish- 
ment of this, he adjoins to his written Gospel, which contained 
the material for the overcoming of all Gnostic assaults, the 
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present Epistle, in which he shows the application of that de- 
fensive material, and teaches his readers how to use their 
weapons,—opening up to them the abyss, but also unfolding to 
their eyes the glory of fellowship with Him who is light. 

The idea of the yapd, and also the order of words 7) yapa 
mAnpovrat, point again for their origin to the Gospel of St John 
(ch. xv. 11, xvii. 13). As ver. 3 manifestly connects itself with 
ver. 21 of the High-priestly prayer, so also we are reminded 
by ver. 4 of the passage in ver. 13 of the same John xvii. And 
there we find the same participle, aemAnpapévyn, used which is 
used in our passage. Christ utters, before He goeth to the 
Father, and while He is still év td xdcpe@ with His disciples, 
tavra (His Farewell-Discourses), va éywot Thy yapav THY env 
TeTAnpwméevnyv év éavtots—that they might have His joy 
fulfilled in themselves. And here the veteran St John would 
add to his Gospel this further Epistle, as a word of remembrance 
and farewell, in order that the joy—the joy of victory in the 
confidence of having overcome the world (for this is the kind 
of joy which is meant, as in John xvii. 9-16, so also in the scope 
of this Epistle, the final section of which, as we shall see, treats 
expressly of the “ victory over the world,” so that the climax 
of the whole Epistle is in this vi«7})—might be perfected in 
them, as it was perfected in him (hence the yapa 7juay, used in 
common, which strictly corresponds with the é¢v éavrots, John 
xvi. 13, and embraces both points in one). 

It is therefore not quite right to view this joy (with Zwingli, 
Cicolampad., Diisterd., Huther, etc.) in a too generally dogmatic 
light, and make it simply the blessed experience of salvation 
flowing from fellowship with God, or the tranquillitas con- 
scientiea. This effaces the delicate antithesis between vers. 3 
and 4, and disturbs the full meaning of the relation to John 
xvii. 13. The yapd is here, what it is in John xvil., that joyful- 
ness which is grounded on the assurance that the children of 
_ God, although in the world, yet are not of the world, and that 
_ the world can have no advantage over them, either inwardly 
_ through temptation, or outwardly through persecution. Prac- 
_ tically considered, this yapd is always present wherever that 
 xowwvia, ver. 3, is present (this is itself more fully unfolded 
afterwards, ch. iii. 10 and 14), and not present where that 
 xowevia is wanting ; therefore St John can (as we stated above) 
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take it for granted as self-understood, that with that xowwvia 
this apa will also be given. But as certainly as in practical 
reality these two are ever united, so certain is it that they ex- 
hibit two distinct sides of one and the same divine life. The 
xowevia is the positive relation to the brethren, and to the 
Father and the Son; the yapd (understood in the sense of John 
xvii. 13) refers essentially to the hostile relation of Christians to 
the Koopos. 

And how plain does this make the connection of the two 
distinct ends of ver. 3 and ver. 4 with the means specified for 
their attainment! His Gospel, the positive historical amayyeria 
of the eternal Adyos in His historical manifestation, St John 
gives to his readers, in order that the High-priestly petition of 
John xvii. 21 might be fulfilled; that is, in order that the 
positive end might be attained, of incorporating them into that 
fellowship of the body of Christ which depends upon fellowship 
with its living Head. But St John appends to the Gospel his 
Epistle,—with its hortatory application of essential doctrine, 
with its distinction and diagnosis of light and darkness, with its 
exhibition of the relation of Christians to the xdopos (ch. iii.), 
with its delineation of all the distinctive marks of the anti- 
christian power of temptation, and earnest warning against it, 
with, finally, its final and conclusive triumph of vx over the 
xoojos,—in order that that other High-priestly petition, John 
xvii. 13, might be fulfilled, in the attainment of his readers to 
a consummate joy of warfare and victory; an attainment never 
possible save when the Christian, though still in the world, is 
really sundered from the world, saved from its seductions, and 
inaccessible to its ensnaring arts. 











PART THE FIRST. | 


CENTRE OF THE a@yyeAia : GOD IS LIGHT. 
Ch. i. 5-ch. ii. 6. 


_ Sr Jouy, in ver. 5, lays down the central point and kernel 

of that message, of which he had spoken in ver. 3, viz., of that 
which was contained in his written Gospel. He does not here 
introduce (as we have shown above)—he does not introduce in 
ver. 5 the dyyedla which was in view, ver. 3; but he reminds 
_ them in ver. 5 of the message brought already in his Gospel, 
handed over to his readers, and mentioned as such in ver. 3. 
For this was the strict relation of his Epistle to his Gospel, 
that in the Gospel he declared his experimental knowledge of 
the manifested Logos as such, objectively and historically ; but 
in the Epistle he as it were dogmatically sets forth the indi- 
vidual sides of the revelation of the Logos, and of His nature, 
and draws from them their practical consequences, whether 
hortatory or polemical. 

But he begins this development, ver. 5, with a declaration 
which does not contain one aspect simply, in connection with 
the rest, but is itself the central point and source of all the re- 

velation of God, from which all the other truths are derived. 
_ Hence he can write at once: cab éori airy 4 dyyedla ir, 
K.T.X.: the message heard from Jesus Christ, and the whole 
_ message, is presented in the truth, 671 6 Oceds dads éotww—that 
_ God is light. And thus we may explain the éotiv which is so 
_ emphatically placed first in that sentence. For, the reading xat 
_ éotlv airy is authenticated by Codd. B.C.G., Theophyl., Gicu- 
_ menius, and others; and the circumstance that St John else- 
_ where (ch. ii. 25, iii, 11 and 23, vy. 11 and 14) writes xai 
_ abrn éoriv, so far from being an argument against the genuine- 
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ness of the reading (as Diisterdieck thinks), confirms it very 
strongly; for, it is much more probable that a transcriber 
should have conformed our passage to those later ones (where, 
however, St John is developing only individual doctrines of the 
revelation of Christ, and therefore uses less emphasis), than 
that a transcriber should have arbitrarily violated St John’s 
customary usage by placing the word écrw in the forefront of 
the whole sentence. Thus he writes very emphatically: “ And 
truly is this the message ;” by placing the éorly first, he stimu- 
lates the attention to the following airy, and throws upon this 
word a stronger accent. Kal airy éotiv 4 ayyeria, K.7.X,, 
would run in Hebrew yoo nNt; on the other hand, the «al 
€otly QUT, K.T.DAy would Lodemespend to the Hebrew MNt mm 
nyown, Instead of ayyeria the Text. Rec. reads évrayyeXia ; but 
external testimonies (A.G. and the Fathers), as well as the inter- 
nal argument that éayyeA/a everywhere occurs in the sense 
(here unsuitable) of “ promise,” decide in favour of dyyenia. 
The conjecture of Socinus and Episcopius, who would read 
atrayyeria, has everything against it; for this word does not 
occur in any MS. of our passage, nor anywhere in the New 
Testament, 

“ The message which we have heard from Him, and declare 
unto you,’ is in its essence no other than that same dmrayyéAnew 
which had been the subject of ver. 3, but now modified, and seen 
more closely under one particular aspect. That which he had 
heard, and seen with his eyes, beheld, and handled with his 
hands—his experimental knowledge of the Incarnate Logos— 
St John declares in the Gospel. Here also he speaks of the 
very same announcement contained in the Gospel: the quint- 
essence and the radical principle of this annunciation, which 
he is now in the act of transmitting to the readers in the 
written Gospel, he will now in these verses of the Epistle 
concentrate and develop; he will exhibit that in which the 
announcement, received from Christ and delivered to the 
Ephesians, consisted, as viewed in its central principle. He 
therefore characterizes it according to those two several critical 
points which had been already brought forward in vers. 1 and 
3; that is, (1) as one that had been derived from Christ, and 
(2) as by him communicated to his readers. Only he does not, 


as to the former of these points, repeat the hearing, beholding, 
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and handling ; here he specifies only the hearing, and that for 
a good reason. For, this supreme truth, which he will here 
specify by name as the source of all the other developments of 
the revelation of God in Christ, and therefore as the quint- 
essence of all announcement concerning Christ—the truth 
that God is light—has preeminently in itself the character of 
a doctrinal statement. It came forward especially in the doc- 
trine of Christ (although, like every other part of the revelation 
of God, actually manifested also in the person and life of the 
Redeemer) ; it was uttered, viz., in those discourses of our 
- Lord in which He disclosed and opened up to His disciples His 
own nature, as also the nature of the Father (John xiv. 9), 
and thus the nature of the Triune God, and revealed to them 
that His nature was light (John ii. 19, etc., vii. 12, ix. 5, 
xi. 9, etc., xii, 85, etc., and 46; comp. Luke xi. 35, xvi. 8). 
Viewed in relation to this its ultimate source, the dyyedla 
appears preeminently as one that had been sxovopévn, as one 
that had been received from the lips of Christ. Christ had 
announced to His disciples that God Himself, and He Himself 
the Son of God, was light; and St John announces it over 
and again, on his part, to his readers (this ve-announcement is 
expressed by dvaryyédXew, renunciare ; comp. John xvi. 13-15, 
and Erasmus and Diisterdieck on this passage). 

Thus in this verse the central point of the whole Johanneean 
wyyeria is introduced; and it certainly is not true that ver. 5 
connects itself with ver. 4 as a “ condition,” under which alone 
the disciples must enter into the fellowship mentioned in vers. 
3, 4 (a view which Huther, S. 14 of his Commentary, holds, 
while he mentions it in S. 15 as “ incorrect”). 

That main position and central point of the message is now 
exhibited in the words: 67s 6 Oeds das éotr. With utmost 
emphasis the negative side is added: Kat oxortia év avT@ ovK 
got ovdewia. As it respects the literal understanding of the 
_ phraseology, ¢as is the qualitative predicate, and says that God 
in His nature is light; not that He (as Luther’s translation 
expresses it) is a Light among many. But, if we would pene- 
_ trate into the deeper meaning of this saying, that God is light, 
_ we are encountered by the same difficulty which met us in the 
interpretation of the fw, ver. 1, and that in an increased 
degree. When Diisterdieck would explain the idea of the 
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as by that of “the believer's walk in light being a ray of the 
Divine light,” he moves in a eircle, and explains idem per 
idem; when he goes on to reduce the idea of light to that of 
holiness, blaming Calovius for understanding it at once of the 
holiness and the omniscience of God, and then presently after- 
wards assures us that the idea of light cannot be referred to 
mere abstract holiness, he altogether fails to make the matter 
in any degree more comprehensible. It will be more helpful 
to set out. by reminding ourselves that the declaration, God is 
light, is not peculiar to St John alone, but is found through- 
out the Holy Scriptures: so in Ps. civ. 2, the creaturely light 
of the stars is represented as a garment of God; and to Ezekiel 
and Habakkuk God appeared visible as a light (comp. Rev. i. 
14, and iy. 3), as in Dan. ii. 22 God is exhibited as light in 
reference to His omniscience; and in St Paul (Rom. xiii. 12; 
Eph. v. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 14; 1 Thess. v. 5; 1 Tim. vi. 16), St 
Peter (1 Pet. ii. 9), and St James (James i. 17), we find the 
opposition of light and darkness, with the declaration that God 
dwelleth in light, or is the Father of light. But the simple 
statement, that God Himself in His very nature is light, is 
strictly peculiar to St John. And, in penetrating its meaning, 
all those other passages serve indeed to. point out the way; but 
they only lead us a few degrees nearer to the thing itself —they 
do not lead us into the very heart of it, and in fact receive more 
light from our present passage than they throw upon it. For, 
all that is here and there said concerning the contrast of walk- 
ing in the light and walking in the darkness, only serves gene- 
rally to show us this much, that the entire category has not 
merely a physical and metaphysical, but also and most espe- 
cially an ethical side; but, in order to understand wherefore 
the walking in the Spirit of God is described as a walking 
in the light, we must first of all know wherefore God Himgelt 
is as to His nature described as light. 

In order to perceive this clearly, we must remember in this 
case—as analogously in the case of the {#7 above—that all 
which we are accustomed to term “light” in the domain of the 
creature, whether with a physical or a metaphysical meaning, is 
only an effluence of that one and only primitive Light, which 
appears as the nature of God. But, in order to penetrate into 
this primal and incommunicable idea of light, it is necessary, 
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before every other question, that we ask what there is in com- 
mon between those various kinds of creaturely light. The 
starting point for this is found in the passage, Gen. i. 3. The 
beginning of the Divine creative energy, as directed to the 
lower domain of creation, designated as p78, and as yet confused 
and orderless, consisted in this, that He commanded, “ Let there 
be light.” Thus light—physical light, to wit—was not some- 
thing brought down and added to the already prepared sub- 
stances and organisms, enlightening them, and making them 
subjectively visible; but it was rather the supreme source of all 
cosmical organization, chemical separation, and organic develop- 
ment. But physical light is in itself a phenomenon of move- 
ment, a life in enlightening bodies which makes their minutest 
particles vibrate, so that these their life-vibrations communicate 
themselves in beams issuing in all directions to the surround- 
ing (transparent) bodies; and thus the light is that life-action 
of shining bodies, by means of which it is their nature to give 
intelligence outwardly of their presence, to declare themselves, to 
speak of themselves to others, to make themselves and their own 
nature manifest to all around. It belongs to the essence of the 
shining body to be for others; the dark body is shut up in itself. 
Consequently the light—even the physical light—is, in its 
inmost essence, as life, so also love; and, since it is the laying 
open of its own being, it is also truthfulness. But the shining 
body does not manifest itself only,—it shines upon other 
dark bodies not its own, which in their own nature were shut 
up in themselves. Its beams strike upon their surfaces; and, 
as the vibrating life meets here with opposition, it rebounds 
back on all sides, and gives in every direction notice of the 
existence and the nature of the body dark in itself. In this 
lies an ascendency of light over darkness: that which is in 
itself dark is, in spite of itself, drawn by the light to the light, 
made manifest, and disclosed as it is. Yea, more than that: 
physical light is for organisms a condition of their life; the 
opaque body is not only enlightened by the light, but quickened 
also; as the light is life, so also it diffuses life. But it is mani- 
fest that this physical light is more than a mere parable or 
symbol of the metaphysical and ethical light; indeed, there 
exists between all three more than mere analogy or resemblance. 
Physical light is for us creatures the real basis of metaphysical 
+: 
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knowledge: not only are all our abstract and general notions 
formed out of concrete perceptions of sense; but our thinking 
itself may almost be said to take place within the category of 
physical light. We cannot think without distinguishing; and 
cannot distinguish without thinking of A and B as in juxta- 


position, for the intellectual representation of juxtaposition is - 


the root of all creaturely thinking. But this is the intellectual 
representation of space; and the simplest dimension of space— 
the representation of a line, or a point, or, in short, of any de- 
marcation in space, cannot be internally effected without the 
representation of a distinct colouring—that is, enlightenment— 
and consequently without physical light. The nature of physical 
light is inborn in the thinking soul. Light is distinction in its 
very nature; and it may be said to be more than a mere alle- 
gorical phrase, that an intellectual truth is brought to light, when 
it is made plain. 

And thus it is more than a parable or allegory, and even 
more than an analogy, when, in the ethical domain, sin, the selfish- 
ness which turns away from God, and shuts itself against the 
neighbour, is represented as darkness, and the sentiment of love 
and truthfulness is represented as light. It is not a fortuitous 
and external thing that sin, in all its diversified forms and mani- 
festations, as cunning, as murder, as theft, as uncleanness, etc., 
shuns even the physical light. It is not alone the fear of dis- 
covery and punishment which operates here: sin is in its essen- 
tial nature an involution and shutting up in self—a turning away 
from all moral and physical relations and ordinances in the 
world of God’s arrangement—a wilful and selfish negation of 
those orderly gradations of cosmical, physical, and ethical or- 
ganization which were developed by the hand of God out of 
the creation of physical light, Gen. i. 3, as the further results 
of creation. And thus the ethical darkness of sin is most in- 
ternally related to the lie, as light is to truthfulness. For holy 
love has this for its nature, to open itself and its nature, and 
make it manifest towards others; sinful selfishness closes and 
conceals itself, and all that is in itself. Now, to conceal that 
which is actually present, and not to make it manifest, is to 
“Jie.” 

Seeing, then, that we find light thus supreme in the sphere 
of creaturely existence —light physical, metaphysical, and ethical 
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being thus undeniably one in the essence of their nature ;— 
seeing that physical light appears to be the producing, forming, 
quickening principle of all organization, in its essence self- 
communicative, and the stimulating principle of all physical 
organic functions of life ;—seeing, then, that the thinking soul, 
the spirit of man, has essentially the same physical light for the 
generating principle of its thinking life ;—and seeing, finally, 
that the disposition of mind and will which we term holy love is 
no other than the illumination of our own nature for the sake of 
others; and thus that the same great principle may be traced 
throughout all these,—it cannot be thought an overbold leap in 
thought, if we draw from this deepest fundamental principle 
and fundamental law of the physical, intellectual, and religious 
life in the creature, an inference with respect to the eternal 
inner nature of the Creator. The Creator, who made light 
the principle of all orders of creation, physical, intellectual, and 
ethical, must Himself in His nature be light (comp. Jas. i. 17; 
He is not merely the Creator, but the Father of light!). That 
life—uttering and diffusing itself in love, making all darkness 
manifest, and drawing it to the light—must be the life and 
nature of the Creator Himself. The individual kinds of light, 
which in the creature are exhibited in their distinct characters 
and separately, must have been in Him from all eternity in 
their primal unity. And if in man thinking and self-conscious- 
ness takes effect essentially under the category of physical light 
—that is, of distinction—we have in thought, self-conscious of 
love and of a relation to God, a dim symbol or reflection, of the 
manner in which the nature of God unites all three characters 
of light eternally in one. 

To the positive clause St John now appends the confirming 
and more closely defining negative side: And there is no dark- 
ness in Him at all. He writes év adrtd, not every avrod ; 
and therefore does not mean to say that between God and the 
creature all is light unto God, that is, that the creature lies 
naked and manifest before the glance of God (which would be 
a one-sided interpretation, leading only to the Divine omni- 
science), but that in the internal essence of God’s own nature 
there is no kind of darkness at all. No kind of darkness —ovx 
—oddeuia. All and every kind of darkness, whatever may in 
any sense be termed cxoria, is excluded from the nature of 
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God. Hence Diisterdieck admits that it is not the holiness of 
God alone which is here meant (as it is not alone the darkness 
of sin that is denied in relation to God), but rather that the 
observation of the old Scholiast has something right in it: ode 
yap ayvova, ote TAdYN, OUTE dpyaptia, odTe OdvarTos, neither 
ignorance, nor error, nor sin, nor death. Sander well exhibits 
the comprehensive and almost inexhaustible sense of these 
words, and remarks with propriety, “ that no philosophy hath 
found one God, who is a Light in which there is no darkness.” 
In Pantheism (he says correctly), with its ever-becoming God, 
the difference between evil and good is only seeming; even 
with Schleiermacher, sin is an inevitable point of transition, 
conditioned by Divine necessity. Spinoza declares (Tract. 
Theol. Polit. 2, 8), that what is called evil appears such only to 
the individual being, which cannot grasp evil as a necessary 
element of the universe of things. Even Schelling cannot go 
beyond the “ dark primal ground” in God; as Plato could not 
go beyond the vAy, and Jacob Bohme beyond the “ dark wrath- 
nature” in the Divine Being. It is only the Sacred Scripture, 
the word of the living God alone, which in fact teaches us to 
know the true God, in whom there is no cxoréa at all, who in 
His very substance is light, who has that principle in His very 
nature, the reflection of which we see in physical, metaphysical, 
and ethical light ; the God, who—in Himself eternally a Spirit 
self-conscious, living, loving, and, in virtue of His life of love, 
self-distinguishing (as the Trinity)—produced the creature into 
existence, in self-conscious free will, and with a perfect con- 
templation of the end which He purposed, and organized and 
appointed the crown of the creature, man, to a loving know- 
ledge of God, to the xowwvia or fellowship of the light. 

This being the comprehensively profound meaning which 
lies in the words of ver. 5, there are particularly two aspects of 
this truth which we may discern in the relation of ver. 5 to 


vers. 6-8, and which we must regard as clearly presenting 


themselves to the mind of St John. First, the material truth, 
that in God there is no kind of darkness, no kind of sin ;—and 
from this flows the consequence, vers. 6, 7, that he who would 
have fellowship with God, cannot on his part walk in ethical 
darkness. But also the formal side of this truth, that in God 
there is no kind of metaphysical darkness, no obscurity and 
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ignorance ; that He rather, as being in His own nature light, 
fashioned the creature as ever and fully penetrable to Him- 
self ;—and from this flows the consequence, vers. 7, 8, that he 
who has sin and conceals it, deceiveth only himself (and not 
God). Both sides of the truth, like the whole statement itself, 
bear thus also an undeniable polemical relation to the Cerin- 
thian gnosis ; that is, are aimed at the very root of all Gnosti- 
cism. For in this the God of Cerinthus was the direct opposite 
of the true God,—and the teaching of Cerinthus the direct 
opposite of the truth—that the God of Cerinthus was not light, 
but that the darkness was so absolutely in himself, that all the 
darkness and sin in the world must at last be charged upon this 
Cerinthian “primus Deus.” For, this primus Deus, or this 
“ principalitas” (Iren. i. 26), was most assuredly an impotent 
being, who did not himself create in self-conscious will, but was 
obliged to tolerate the separation and emanation from himself 
of a “virtus,’ which virtus created a world altogether ignorant 
of the primus Deus. In the place of the clear almighty will 
in God, was brought in a dark fatalist nature-process in God. 
And the producing agent employed upon the natural world is 
no longer the light (as in Gen. i. 3), but the darkness condensing 
itself into matter. According to Cerinthus, the world in its very 
substance was created in sin. According to the word of God, 
the world in its very substance was created of light, and in light 
and for light; and was appointed to the knowledge of the Eter- 
nal Light, and to walk in it. 

Hence, how simple soever the clause, God is Light, may 
seem, it nevertheless contains, in fact, the entire Christian doc- 
trine and revelation infolded germinally in itself; and there- 
fore may rightly be exhibited by St John as 4) dyyed/a, as the 
epitome and substance of the whole Christian announcement. 
For, that primal law which immediately follows from the light- 
nature of God, forms the basis of the Christian redemption. 
God, in conformity with His own nature, so fashioned and 
organized the nature of man-(who is the crown and end of the 
creation), that he can have his perfect satisfaction only by actual 

fellowship with God, the Light in Himself: He therefore so 
fashioned it, that there is for men a distinction between light 
and darkness, holiness and sin, good and evil, innocence and 
guilt, blessedness and misery. Upon this primal law rests the 
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whole necessity of a redemption ; apart from this primal law of 
human nature, there would be for men no distinction between 
good and evil; without this, there would be no guilt and con- 
demnation, and no necessity therefore to be redeemed. But, as 
this primal law, and the necessity of a redemption resulting 
from it, rests upon the light-nature of God, so, in the second 
place, the nature of the redemption itself flows from the light- 
nature of God. As in the nature of God as the Light both 
elements are in principle one—the formal element of truth and 
self-manifestation, and the material element of holy love and 
self-communication (the former disclosing, laying bare, and con- 
demning the darkness ; the latter communicating life and over- 
coming death)—so also, in the fact of atonement through Christ, 
both elements are in principle united: that of the truth and 
self-manifestation, which, as confronting the sinner, is no other 
than the judging righteousness of God (who, in opposition to sin 
and darkness, demonstrates and asserts His own nature, His 
light, His holiness, making it actually manifest against evil) ; 
and that of the sacred self-sacrificing, self-imparting, love, 
which, as confronting the sinner, is no other than saving grace. 
The sacrificial death of Christ is the judgment of grace, the 
grace of judgment, the redeeming confirmation of judicial 
righteousness, the highest confirmation of absolute love, in the 
act of holy condemnation pronounced upon sin,—in the sur- 
render of the Holy One to judgment for sinners, of the Prince 
of life to death (Acts iii. 15), of the eternal Light to the power 
of darkness (John xiii. 20; Luke xxii. 53). In the death of 
Christ, sin is condemned and guilt is expiated, the sin is judged 
and the sinner is sayed. Thus, from the nature of atonement 
these two things follow: the requirement of repentance, of the 
knowledge of sin, and of truth as against himself, on the part of 
man ; and the asswrance of love, grace, and adoption, unto man. 


The interaction and combination of the two—of the truth 


which knows and confesses sin, and the love to God which 
overcomes it—leads to and constitutes the walking in the light, 
or holiness. And this combination is the same which is exhi- 
bited in the nature of light itself, and which even physical light 
illustrates : it is the combination of the manifestation of self 
and of life-producing self-impartation. For both the con- 
spicuum esse to the beholding look, and the eradiare, the beam 
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ing forth into others’ substance, belong inseparably to the nature 
of light as such, even of physical light. All light exerts both 
a judicial and a quickening influence. 

The two central points which constitute the walking in light, 
or the appropriation of the redemption accomplished in Christ, 
are now specifically developed and expanded by St John in 
VERS. 6—8 : in vers. 6, 7, the requirement of a holy walk; in 
vers. 8, 9, the requirement of the knowledge and confession of 
sin. But, in relation to these, the Apostle opportunely gives 
expression to those two elemental truths in God which consti-. 
tute the nature of the atoning act itself, —His actual truth or 
righteousness, and His love or grace. The former is indirectly 
brought before us, when it is said in ver. 8, that he who con- 
cealeth his sin deceiveth himself, and hath not the truth (of 
God) in him; the latter is directly referred to at the close of 
ver. 7, and again in ver. 9. 

If we take a general glance at THE CHAIN OF THOUGHT 
FROM CH. I. 6 to CH. 11. 6, we find that the Apostle first of all 
draws, in ch. i. 6-10, the two conclusions which follow from 
those two characteristics of the light-nature of God as it re- 
spects man, the Christian, —to wit, first, vers. 6, 7, the Christian 
may not sin; secondly, vers. 8-10, the Christian may not conceal 
his sin. Thus these two consequences are seen to stand in con- 
nection with each other, without anything as yet to mediate be- 
tween them, and as it were in apparent contradiction. Hence, 
in ch. ii. 1-6, St John gives the truth which reconciles the two. 
For he shows in ver. 1 that the not sinning is always a require- 
ment which, as such, is binding upon us, notwithstanding that 
our actual condition may not as yet be in harmony with that 
requirement ;—but that the means in order to compliance with 
it lie in the propitiation through Christ, once for all accom- © 
plished, which is offered at the same time that the requirement 
is enforced ; while this propitiation dees no detriment to that 
requirement (vers. 3-6), inasmuch as it takes effect generally 
only for those who have known the nature of the light, and 
accordingly lay that injunction upon themselves. 


Vers. 6, 7..The first consequence from the truth, that God 
is light, is this, that the man who would assert truly that he 
has fellowship with God, must confirm it by his own holy walk 
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in the light. St John draws out this inference in two condi- 
tional clauses, ver. 6 and ver. 7, which, as to their essential 
meaning, run strictly parallel, though the second of them in its 
conclusion contains a transition from the first to the second 
inference. Both clauses begin with édv. This particle does 
not introduce, as Schmid says, a casus ex re non fortuitd sed 
debita et moraliter necessarid ; nor, as Winer affirms,’ a “ con- 
dition with the assumption of objective possibility.” °Edv is 
used when the possibility is not merely an assumed one, but one 
_which has a real ground in objective relations ; hence then, in 
particular, when only two cases are possible, of which the one 
or the other must necessarily be the fact, and therefore when 
it is expected that it will in reality be decided whether that which 
is stated as possible will be the fact or its opposite. So here. 
The one case is, that we, while we profess to have fellowship 
with God, walk in darkness; the other, that we walk in light. 
Tertium non datur. (So ch. ii. 15, iv. 20.) That St John uses 
this turn of phrase precisely here, where he “ will exhibit a 
moral law” (Diisterdieck), has its reason, not in the meaning 
of édv, but in this, that St John has to do here with the matter, 
not of physical, but of ethical religious objects. Viewed in 
itself, the é€dv may just as well be used for the representation 
of natural laws and conditions. — 

“Tf we say that we have fellowship with God :” the e’zrwpev 
is quite’ analogous to the Aéyy of Jas. ii. 14, being an assertion 
to which no reality corresponds. On that account we must not 
lay too much stress on the 1 Pers. Plur.: it serves only to 
express the general “one,” and only so far represents the uni- 
versal application of the saying announced in vers. 6, 7; notas 
if St John had meant to say, “ Even if I, the Apostle, were to 
say this, and nevertheless walk in darkness, I should be a liar ;”” 
and, certainly, not that he, in “sparing delicacy,” gave this 
declaration the form of a common Plural. 

To have xowwviav with God, means to have xowevia with 
Him who ts light; and that word cannot otherwise be under- 


1 On the other hand, ¢/, cum Opt., according to Winer, expresses “‘a 
condition with the assumption of subjective possibility.” But what can we 
understand by a ‘‘ subjective possibility ?” Only the subjective assumption 
of an objective possibility. But in that case Winer’s distinction between 
si cum Opt. and é¢yv falls to the ground. ; 
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stood than of that relation of life and fellowship of nature 
which had been mentioned in ver. 3, and as it is defined by 
John xy. 1, xvii. 21, ete. Now he who says that he stands in 
such a fellowship of life with God, the Light, as that of a 
member with the head, and nevertheless walketh év t6 oxoret, 
—lies. Ilepirareiv signifies here, as in Rom. vi. 4, viii. 4, 
1 John ii. 6, etc., not the internal disposition as such, but the 
confirmation and external assurance of that which man bears 
in himself as his nature—the moral deportment, so far as it is 
manifest before human eyes, and is discernible by man. This 
coming to manifestation in the whole round of our nature, lies 
in the zrepé itself. Iepurareiv is to go round, to go on. *Ev td 
oxoret does not, as the év clearly shows, express the qualitative 
characteristic, but the sphere in which that walk, that exhibition 
of the life outwardly, is conducted. In the darkness he walks 
whose actions and demonstrations of character have their being 
in the sphere of sin, of untruthfulness, of death—of the sinful 
course of the world and its perishable lusts, its lies, its wicked- 
ness, and its vanity. Where this is the case, where the life and 
aim and deportment of a man runs in the sphere of the selfish, 
ungodly, worldly, fleshly nature, there the internal nature of the 
man cannot be standing in that fellowship with God. From 
the sphere which a man chooses for the exhibition of his internal 
nature, we may draw a sure conclusion as to the character of that 
internal nature itself. And he who serves darkness in the bent 
of his life as it is visible to the eyes of men, and yet would 
assert that in his internal secret nature he stands in fellowship 
with God, is a liar. Such a discord between the inner and the 
outer man cannot by possibility exist. Internal fellowship of 
life with God cannot do otherwise than reveal itself externally 
to man in the fruits of sanctification ; yea, the light which shines 
inwardly must of necessity so diffuse its glow of holy consecra- 
tion over the whole life, that the eyes of men may see it. He 
who lives in fellowship with God, and is born of the light, can- 
not in his life and deportment esacial his high derivation. 

He who saith that he hath fellowship with God, and yet 
walketh in darkness, lieth, however, not only in words: he not 
only speaketh not the truth; he doeth not the truth likewise. 
Kat od rovodpev TH adjOevav. In this, that he saith he hath 
fellowship with God, he speaketh not the truth ; in this, that he 
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walketh in the darkness, he doeth not the truth. The contra- 
diction between his pretension and his walk has a double aspect 
of lying; both in word and deed he denies the truth: in word 
he denies that truth, that he is an unregenerate child of dark- 
ness; in act he denies that substantial truth, in which the 
nature of God and the nature of light consists. The former is 
the opposite of the formal truthfulness against itself, of the 
knowledge and confession of sin as a present reality in self ; 
the latter is the opposite of the material truth, of the substantive 
love to God, of the requirement which he, by saying that he 
has fellowship with God, admits as a requirement, while he in 
act denies it.—That tiv a7 Oevav can mean only the substantial 
truth—that which in its nature is conformed to the nature of 
God the Light—ought never to have been doubted, after the 
standard of interpretation had been given in such passages as 
ver. 8, ch. ii. 21; John iii. 21." 


In ver. 7 the second conditional clause follows. ‘The con- 
verse to that laid down in verse 6 is this, that we walkin the 
light. This walking in the light forms the actual contrast to 
the acts of those who say indeed that they have fellowship with 
God, but yet walk in darkness. The meaning of the expression, 
walking in the light, must be explained after the analogy of the 
former. IIepurareiv marks, as in ver. 6, the externally-shown 
exhibition of that which is in the man; and & T@ deri, as in 
ver. 6, defines the sphere in which that outer demonstration of 
the internal nature moves. Hence, the das does not indicate 
the light as the substance of God itself, but that in the objec- 
tive world which in character corresponds to the nature of God 
—that which is not sinful pursuit, selfishness, falsehood, wicked- 
ness, but love, truthfulness, salvation, and the holy heavenly 
nature. In the light he walks whose action and deportment 
runs in the sphere of those deeds, impulses, and relations, which 
in their objective scope and quality correspond to the nature of 
light—that is, to the nature of love, life, and truthfulness. 


1 Episcopius explains rosiv ry dagbesrav by facere quod rectum est, and 
regards it then as equivalent to dicere veritatem. Lachmann takes it as 
anrnbeve, Eph. iv. 15; Socinus as agere recte; Grotius, sincere agere ; 
Luther, Calvin, Beza, Bengel, after the analogy of Ezek. xviii. 9, nox ny, 
the performance of good words, that which is right. “ate 
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But, having once used dds, ver. 7, in this objective guali- 
tative meaning—not to define the Divine substance, but the 
sphere of the manifestation of the good and the Godlike—St 
John does not go on to say, “ As He is light,” but, in order to 
avoid confusion of ideas, “As He is in the light.” Even of 
God it is said that He is in the light. That sphere of the good, 
the holy, the heavenly, the pure, is the sphere in which God 
(while as the Creator everywhere present in and to His works) 
has in an especial sense His dwelling-place ; that is, in which 
He may disclose His nature concealed, and on which His eye 
rests with holy complacency. (The passage, 1 Tim. vi. 16, treats 
of something quite different from this, and is not applicable 
here.) But it is not said of God that He wepirate? &v To 
dori: He éorly év 76 dori— He is, not walketh, in light. The 
idea of wepurareiv can have no place in God in any sense: that 
antithetical relation between the internal and the externally 
visible, which subsists among men, cannot be predicated of God. 
God is in light—that is, He dwelleth in that sphere in which 
no sin, no falsehood, no death is, among the holy angels and 
the souls of men made perfect. Between this and our walking 
in the light there is an analogy. As God elects for Himself the 
sphere of the sinless and pure life of the angels and glorified 
men for His dwelling-place, and His perfect complacency rests 
there, and as He is everywhere upon earth, also, specifically 
present in His power and blessing where He is feared and loved, 
so also he who is born of God will approve the character of his 
internal nature by conducting all his acts and aims in that 
sphere in which God is feared and loved: not amid the vain 
and impure pursuits of the world, and of the flesh, with its evil 
thoughts and unholy imaginations; but in the sphere of holy 
external and internal surroundings, in the circles of the children 
of God, as in the circle of sacred thoughts and holy imagina- 
tions. The macrocosm as well as the microcosm, the outer 
world as well as the inner world, in which his willing, loving, 
and striving live and move, will be light, that is, corresponding 
to the nature of God. 

That is “to walk in the light, as God is in the light.” 

Turn we now to the sequel of the sentence. What is it 
that is declared concerning those who thus walk in the light? 
In yer. 6 we heard, that if we say that we have fellowship with 
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God, and yet walk in darkness, we lie in word and act; that 
is, if we walk in darkness, we Aave no fellowship with God. 
Accordingly, we might now expect the bare, and as it ~were 
tautological, converse, that if we walk in the light, we have fel- 
lowship with God. In fact, the reading per’ adrod instead of 
pert a\XAjAwV—with Him instead of one with another—is found 
in Tertullian, Clem. Rom., Clem. Alex., Didymus, and the 
AKthiop. Vers. ; and it appears also to have been the reading of 
Cod. A. But that reading has too little external support, and 
is too suspicious internally, to have much stress laid upon it. 
For it is only too clear that it owed its origin to the desire to 
make ver. 7 externally conformable to ver. 6, and thus to 
establish a simple logical antithesis. But it is not St John’s 
manner to lay down such bare contrasts and antitheses as repeat 
in the second member the same thought in a negative form 
which the first contained. He always prefers to introduce in 
every new clause of the discourse some new aspect of the 
object. And so it is here, in the correct reading, “one with 
another.’ He has already declared, in ver. 6, that he who 
saith that he hath fellowship with God, and yet conducts his 
life in the sphere of the ungodly nature, lies in word and deed. 
And certainly the jeading thought of ver. 7 is no other than 
this: He, on the other hand, that walketh in the light, does 
stand really in fellowship with God. But this leading thought 
is presented in such a form, and is arranged in such an order, 
that it contains at the same time a twofold progression to 
something new. First, that is, the idea of actual fellowship 
with God is resolved into its two great elements. That fellow- 
ship with God is, according to ver. 3 (as in John xvii.), a 
fellowship which approves itself in fellowship of love with the 
brethren (just as “ walking in the light” is essentially walking 
in love, and in the first member of our sentence is characterized 
as walking in the sphere and the living circle of holy persons 
and holy interests). And again this brotherly communion rests 
upon no other ground than that of fellowship with God in 
Christ. Thus St John resolves this fellowship with God at 
once into its two main points: into the fellowship of believers 
one with another,’ and the fellowship and common participation 


‘ It is grammatically inadmissible, and a perversion of the meaning, 
to make (with Augustin, Socinus, Calvin) the xamwavic wer’ dAAHVAwY Mean 
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of a Divine power of life. “ He who walketh in light, as God is 
in the light,” he would say, “ hath that true fellowship with God 
really in its two aspects: He standeth, a) in the fellowship of the 
children of God (that was already expressed in “ walking in the 
light”); and, 0) in the fellowship of God Himself and His purify- 
ing power. But, secondly, St John now characterizes this life- 
fellowship with God as the cleansing from all sins by the blood 
of Christ. This is joined to the “ fellowship one with another’ 
by the «ai as a second element; and therefore it is doing vio- 
lence to the text to regard the second member (with Gicumen., 
Theophyl., Beza, etc.) as furnishing the reason of the first : 
“We have fellowship one with another, and stand in love, 
because we have through Christ forgiveness of sins.’ This is 
simply to obtrude dogmatics into the exposition of the words. 
An expositor should be (as Bengel says) like the maker of a 
well, who puts no water into the source himself, but makes it 
his object to let the water flow without diversion, stoppage, or 
defilement. That forced view of the relation of the thoughts 
would not have been adopted, had it not been taken for 
granted that «a@apifew signified the forgiveness of sins, justi- 
fication. We find this view adopted also by Calvin, Bullinger, 
Schmid, and Episcopius; although these do not regard the 
second clause as establishing the first, but rightly view it as a 
co-ordinate member. But, in later times, the more correct 
apprehension of xa@apifev, as meaning the sanctifying, purify- 
ing power of the blood of Christ, has been very generally 
adopted (Liicke, Neander, Olshausen, Diisterdieck). This is 
conclusively decided by the ninth verse, where the xa@apifew 
occurs in connection with adsévas as something different. And 
it is supported by the use of the Present tense, which marks the 
cleansing as not being an act accomplished once, the act of jus- 
tification, but as a continuous process.’ But, finally and espe- 
cially, the analogy of faith, like the process and connection of the 
specific context, leads necessarily to the idea of the sanetifying 


the fellowship which believers, on the one hand, and God on the other, 
have ‘‘ with each other.” Similarly Episcopius, Paulus, and De Wette. 

1 This reason is nevertheless less decisive, since it may be said that, in 
connection with daily sanctification, there must be also a daily new appro- 
_ priation of the assurance of forgiveness,—and indeed lying at the root of 
the former. 
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power of God exerted upon believers. That the walking in light 
is represented as the condition under which we attain to the for- 
giveness of sins (édv!)—is a notion which utterly contradicts 
the whole strain of apostolical teaching. The walking in light 
must indeed be the result, and therefore the note and sign, of 
the faith which exists; consequently, it will be the sign that 
the condition under which God has promised to forgive sins has 
been complied with. But this sign cannot itself be represented 
as the condition of forgiveness; that is, according to St John, 
as according to St Paul, everywhere only faith as such (comp. 
John i. 12, ii. 15, 16, and 18 and 36, v. 24, vi. 29 and 40, 
xv. 3, etc.); and even in our ninth verse St John requires, as 
the doh digiens of the ddpeous, not the walking i in light, but simply 
the truthful, sincere confession of our sin aide sofa lala 
confession ewbiich is the essential ground from which springs 
faith—coming to receive, and not to do or give. Now, as the 
analogy of faith forbids our referring the xa@apicpos, of which 
walking in the light is a condition, to the forgiveness of sins, so 
the chain of thought in the context constrains us to refer it to 
the sanctifying power of God. The antithetical relation between 
ver. 6 and ver. 7 must not be omitted from our view. The 
fundamental thought which runs through both verses is this, 
that a walk in darkness necessarily infers an inner nature full 
of darkness, which has noé God’s nature living in it; that, on 
the other hand, a walk in light gives testimony of that fellow- 
ship (ver. 3) which, in its manifestation, exhibits itself as the 
fellowship of love with the brethren, but which, in its root, is a 
fellowship and participation in the nature of God, the Light. 
The subject here must be this, that God’s nature lives in such 
a Christian; not this, that he receives the forgiveness of sins. 
Thus xaapicpos indicates the purifying, sanctifying energy of 
God living within him; and with this also agree the words a7ré 
maons auaptias. From all and every kind of sin he is cleansed 
by God, who is light, and who liveth and worketh in him. 
That not God Himself as such, but 76 aiwa "Incod tod vied 
avrod,' is mentioned as the subject, does not by any means 


* 1 Instead of the simple’ Iyeod (Cod. B.C., Syr., Arm., Sahid., ete.), Cod. 
A. and Rec. read ’Iycod Xpiorod. The latter word may certainly be ex- 
plained as an interpolation taken from ver. 8, for the sake of conformity 
with ch. ii. 1, ili. 23, iv. 2, v. 20; while it is not to be imagined why a 
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interfere with this construction of the meaning. That by the 
aipa ’Inood we must understand the real blood of Jesus poured 
out upon the cross, and not, with Socinus, the jfidus novum, or 
with Grotius, the fides in passionem, or with Episcopius, the 
obedientia Christi, or with Paulus, the “rational faith in the 
moral end of the death of Jesus,” is as certain and self-under- 
stood, on the one hand, as it is, on the other, that it is not the 
matter or material substance of that blood in which a magical 
power lay, whether to forgive or to cleanse from sin. Not in 
virtue of its material constituents, or of any magical power in- 
herent in these constituents, but in virtue of its having been shed, 
has the blood of Jesus the power to cleanse from sins. Hence 
in St John (John vi. 53; 1 John v. 6, comp. Heb. ix. 14, 
Rom. y. 9, 10) the blood of Christ is most certainly equivalent 
to the death of Christ. But this death of Christ, or His blood 
as poured out, has not less power to cleanse our hearts from sin 
than it had to furnish a propitiation and obtain forgiveness : 
the latter, because in the blood of Christ guilt was reckoned 
for, and grace obtained; the former, because in the death of 
Christ sin has been condemned. He who livingly believes in 
the atoning death of Christ cannot love sin—the sin which 
brought Jesus to the cross. Thus the blood of Jesus continues 
to exercise a purifying, sanctifying influence, until the heart is 
cleansed from all sin. And, indeed, the blood and death of 
Jesus has this power, because He was and He is the Son 
of God, in whom the nature of the Father was manifested ; 
because in Him the eternal Light surrendered itself, by virtue 
of its light-nature, that is, love, to that darkness. Hence the 
apposition Tod viod avrod. In Christ ruleth, worketh, dwelleth 
the Father Himself. The fellowship of the blood of Christ is 
fellowship with the Father in its most concentrated concentration. 

But when St John has drawn out to this point the first in- 
ference from the statement that God is light—to wit, the in- 
ference, vers. 6, 7, that he who stands in fellowship with God 
must himself walk in the light—he has already in effect gone 
beyond that first inference, and has touched another and a 








 copyist should have omitted Xpsorov, if that had stood in the text. There 
- might be good reason why St John here, where he is speaking of the blood 
: of Christ, should describe the Lord by the name of His humanity and humi- 
 liation alone. 
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second element of the question. If the blood of Christ cleanses 
us from all sin, it is taken for granted that we need such a 
cleansing, that sin is still in us, even in those who “ walk in the 
light.” The requirement, that we walk in the light, is con- 
fronted by the fact, that in us there still is sin and darkness. 

And this has now internally prepared the way, and given a 
connection for, a second inference, VERS. 8-10; to wit, that we 
must in truth and sincerity of mind confess the existing sin that 
ts in us to ourselves and to God. In the external dialectic form 
of the passage, this inference is not connected with ver. 7, to 
say nothing of ver. 5; but an internal bond connects it with 
both these verses. First of all, the concluding thought of 
ver. 7 leads over immediately to the thought of ver. 8: “ Cleans- 
ing from sin presupposes the presence of sin even in believers ; 
the denial of that is self-deception” (Huther). Accordingly, 
vers. 8-10 might appear to be only a further unfolding of a 
point contained in vers. 6, 7, and consequently as a mere con- 
tinuation of vers. 6, 7. But who does not see that this new point 
assumes at once an independent position, and one even apparently 
in opposition to vers. 6, 7? Who does not see that in this, its 
independent position, it stands in an immediate relation to the 
leading sentence, ver. 5? From the truth, that God is light 
and in Him is no darkness at all, follows, first, that fellowship. 
with Him will approve itself by a walk in light; but secondly, 
and not less directly, that we, who are not like God in having 
no darkness at all, must needs confess in truth this our dark- 
ness. For truth is not less an essential element of the light- 
nature than holiness is, and love. Nam ipsa veritas lux est, 
remarks Augustin on the passage.—Even in the formal view, 
vers. 8, 9 assume an independent position in regard to vers. 6, 7; 
for the construction of the clauses is perfectly parallel. 


Ver. 8. Here again the thought is distributed into two con- 
ditional clauses, beginning with édév; in which an alternative, a 
pair of possible cases, is represented to the reader. 

The first case is, éav elwpev, bts dwaptiav ovK exoper. 
Once more (as in ver. 6) an edzeiv, a saying, to which no actual 
fact corresponds. ‘There, it was the profession of having fel 
lowship with God, while yet walking in darkness; here, it is 
the profession of haying no sin, while yet the sin is present. 
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There, St John requires of the Christian that he walk in light ; 

here, that he confess that he has sin. This relation of the 
thoughts of itself establishes, with logical necessity, that duaptiav 
éyeww must be something different from év cxoria tepirareiv. 
For the latter, the walking in darkness, is assumed to be entirely 
excluded from the condition of a Christian, while the former 
must be acknowledged as present by every Christian (the 1 
Pers. Pl.). But wherein the difference between these two 
consists, it is not so altogether easy to determine. The first 
glance shows the fallacy of the opinion of Socinus, Grotius, 
and Episcopius, according to which dyapria defines the guilt of 
sins contracted before conversion. The subject here, is that of 
an actual inward possession of present sin. But this having of 
sin must be something different from the walking in darkness ; 
and therefore we cannot, with Bengel and De Wette, refer it 
without qualification to the contracting of new guilt by new sins. 
The expression is interpreted to mean original sin, or still-re- 
maining concupiscentia, in opposition to actual sins, by Augustin, 
Luther, Calvin, Beza, Calovius, Neander; of sins which are 
committed against better knowledge and will, by Huther; of 
the condition which is the result of still-continued sinning, by 
Liicke and others. But the assertion that the Christian has 
still only coneupiscentia, or original sin, and no longer commits 
any actual sins, would be most assuredly, according to the 
Apostle’s meaning itself, a éavtov mAavév! as also that, in the 
sins which he commits, his will does not concur. But, as it 
respects Liicke’s opinion, we have only to put it in the right 
form to hit the truth, or at least to approximate towards it. 
Not the condition shied proceeds from the continuing to sin, 
but the condition from which the continuing to sin proceeds, 
and in which it takes place, might be defined as the duaptiav 
éyew. Meanwhile that fails to establish the sharp distinction 
between this and the “walking in darkness.” To bring this 
out, we must not hazard a variety of speculations, but contem- 
plat each of the two expressions steadily, in its own distinctive 
meaning. ITepirateiv év th oxorig describes, as we have seen, 
a walk, deportment, and pursuit, observable by man, which 7s 
conducted in the sphere of that which is cxotia. The trepuraretv 
is in the cxoria; on the other hand,.in the éyew dpaprtiar, the 
man is not in the duaptia, but the dwapria in the man. Now, 

G 
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it is undoubtedly true that every kind of dwapria belongs to the 
domain of darkness, and not to that of light; but there would 
be a great difference between 7 cxotia and cxoria, between 7 
Gpaptia and dpapria, without the article; how much wider is 
the difference therefore between % oxor/a and the simple dpapria 
without the article! ‘H cxoria is the darkness in all its charac- 
teristics, shut up and comprehending in itself all these charac- 
teristics (sin, lie, deception, rebellion, death, vanity, and so 
forth), placing itself in contradiction to the nature of God: 
dpaprtia is any particular deportment of a sinful kind, so far as 
it is a falling away from the true renewed nature of the man, 
In the domain of “ the darkness” he has his conversation whose 
aims and acts’ move in the sphere of the life turned away from 
God, whose scope of life is thus carnal and vain, whose maxims 
are unspiritual and worldly, whose imaginations are impure, 
whose affections are unholy, and whose favourite society is not 
that of the true children of God. On the other hand, the 
“having sin” may still be said of him whose internal ruling 
principle is the love of God springing from faith, whose system 
of life (in aims, tendencies, maxims, endeavours) is one that is 
regulated by the Spirit of Christ, according to the will of God 
and the rules of His kingdom, whose delight is among the children 
of God, in whose society he seeks his consolation and help, He 
walks no longer in the sin, not to say the darkness; the sphere 
in which his life revolves is that of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
But while he is no longer in sin, sin is still in him. Not only 
impulses and affections of sensuous desire and constitutional 
inclination in his physical-psychical soul-life; but also obseuri- 
ties and dark places in his intellectual life, which still need to 
be overcome and enlightened away (such as lack of self-know- 
ledge, undue sparing of evil, principles and views which seem to 
be born of the Spirit, while in reality they are born of the flesh) ; 
and, as the consequence of both, there is the confused wavering 


’ The xspixarsiv leads, as we have seen upon ver. 6, not to the idea of 
the internal spirit and temper, but to that of the conduct as outwardly ex- 
hibited, and witnessed by men without in the world. Only we must not 
suppose that others can perceive nothing but the glaring external act. 
The dispositions, the tendencies, the fundamental principles, and, above 
all, the character of men’s imaginations, are sure more or less to betray 
themselves to the observer. 
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of will, which leads to individual obliquities of a grosser or more 
subtle kind. It is obvious that this éyew dpapriar is infinitely 
diversified, according to the successive measure of the purification 
and development of the new man; even the Apostle St John 
does not exclude himself from the universal “If we say.” 

He, then, who disputes or questions to himself or other 
men this éyev duaptriav before God, deceiveth himself, éavrods 
mravapev. IIdavy is “error ;” not error, however, in the ob- 
jective sense of a theoretically erroneous principle of doctrine, 
but error in the ethical sense. It is a way of error, in which 
man, whether through self-deception or through seduction on 
the part of others, lias been led astray ; comp. John iv. 6, and 
2 Thess. ii. 11. Hence wAdvos, 2 John 7, and 1 Tim. iv. 1, is 
he who deceives others touching the truth, and thus seduces 
them to lie and to error. IIA\avdw, accordingly, does not mean 
in the New Testament “seduce” in the ordinary sense, —that, 
namely, of enticing to anything wicked; but the fundamental 
idea remains, that of a deceiving with respect to the truth. Thus it 
is not seduction of any and every kind, but the specific misleading 
into error and falsehood, which is expressed by wAavdw: com- 
pare Matt. xxiv. 4 and 11; Rev. ii. 20, xii. 9, xix. 20; 1 John 
iii. 7; 2 Tim. iii. 13, and other passages. Hence it is wrong to 
translate, “ We mislead ourselves ;” and most certainly Huther 
has no ground for the assertion that the Mid. rAavacOar means 
to “go astray,” while w\avav éavrdv means “to mislead oneself.” 
That there is no difference in meaning between the Middle and 
the Active, we are taught most clearly by the passage, 2 Tim. 
ii. 13, and by a comparison of Rey. xviii. 23 with xix. 20, or of 
John vii. 47 with 1 John iii. 7. Tavav éavrov is no other than 
a kind of paraphrase of the Middle, peculiar to St John’s Greek. 
Everywhere, in the Middle and Passive, as in the Active, rAavay 
bears the same signification: that of deceiving concerning the 
truth, that is, seducing to a lying doctrine; never does wdavay 
mean misleading in general, and without any qualification. The 
translation, “ We mislead ourselves,” would in this passage give 
rise to the false idea that the Apostle meant, “If we say we 
have no sin, we seduce ourselves to commit sin—so that we 
thereby sin all the more.” True, that this thought would not 
be incorrect in itself, in as far as every non-perception and 
palliation of present sin and past sins absolutely involves a 
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hardening of the conscience with respect to future sins; but 
that is not what the Apostle has it here in view to say—his 
meaning is something different. For, the meaning and the 
customary use of the word w)avéy does not lead to the idea of 
seduction to sin, but that of misleading to falsehood; and, 
moreover, our wAavapev éavtovs runs parallel with the yevdo- 
peOa of ver. 6, as our cal 4 adgGeva év jyiv ove ~otw runs 
parallel with the words of ver. 6, cal od rowdpev tiv adjPevav. 
But these two pairs of phrases are certainly not similar in signi- 
fication, though they are analogous. In both, the Apostle says 
that there is as well a theoretical untruth, as an actual negation 
of truth in life; only he declares it in ver. 8 by other and still 
stronger expressions. He that saith he hath fellowship with 
God, without however walking in the light, lieth in so saying ; 
he lieth towards others, as his eirety would appear to be primarily 
directed to others. He, on the other hand, who saith that he 
hath no sin, deceiveth himself, as this eimety would appear to be 
primarily a speaking to self. “To deceive self,” however, is in its 
guilt more heinous, and in its consequences more perilous, than 
that former simple WevderOar. In that case it is an unregenerate 
man who would make others believe that he is a Christian; in 
this case it is a Christian, who, against his better knowledge, in 
spiritual pride, again deceives himself concerning the truth 
that he had already apprehended. The dadrjea év rpiv ov« 
éo7u is similarly related to the od mrotodpwev tiv ddrnbeav. He 
who walketh in darkness, while giving out that he stands in 
fellowship with God, denieth in fact that substantial truth in 
which the nature of God, the nature of the Light, consists. He 
who deceiveth himself into the belief that he hath no sin—in 
him the power and energy of the light, which discloses all dark- 
ness, and draws all sin to the judgment, cannot be working, 
cannot be present; thus, while he denies his still-existing sin, 
he casts the substantial truth or light-nature, immanent in him 
before, out of himself; yea, he must already have cast it out, 
in order to have been able to “say that he hath no sin.” “H 
aera, here as in ver. 6, does not indicate the subjective dis- 
position of truthfulness, but the objective essence of the Divine 
nature, which is light, and therefore truth and truthfulness. This 
nature of God he cannot have, dwelling and working in himself, 
who denies his sin. 
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In VER. 9 the second member of the general thought now 
follows, in a conditional clause which introduces the opposite 
side of the alternative. “If we confess our sins.” St John 
avoids here also a mere tautological repetition. He does 
not write, “If we confess that we have sin;” but, when 
he is setting over against the negative denial the positive 
confession, he speaks not of the confession of a sinful con- 
dition generally, but of our definite, concrete, and individual 
sins. For this is the form which confession of sin must 
assume, if it ever becomes a practical and effectual reality. The 
mere confession in abstracto that we have sin, would, without 
the knowledge and the admission.of our concrete individual 
sins, lose its truth and value, and soon degenerate into a mere 
phrase. It is much easier to utter a pious lamentation over our 
misery, and to speak rightly about repentance, than to see our 
unrighteousness, to confess it, and mourn over it, in the definite 
instance in which we have sinned. St John requires the latter. 
The question, whether the ouodoyelv means a confession before 
God and one’s own soul (Bullinger, Neander), or a confession 
before men, is in its ground an idle one. As the “saying that 
we have no sin,” as far as it is called a “deceiving ourselves,” 
appears first of all as a representation to self, so the “con- 
fession” must be intended first of a confession in the inner soul 
and before God; even as in fact the next clause, “‘ He is faith- 
ful and just,” points to a procedure between the ‘Clwistian and 
God. But, as certainly as the “saying” of ver. 8 might’ very 
possibly be a speaking before men, appearing then to be all the 
more audacious a lie and glaring a self-deception, so\certainly 
there may, and there will, be cireumstatrces\which require the 
dporoyia of the sins committed in the presence of men (for 
example, before a pastor, or a Christian friend, or in ‘public 
confession before the congregation). As often as: the, general 
question is asked of a Christian, be it by whom it may, whether 
he have sin, he who admits this before God and himself would 
obviously not deny it before men; nor would he deny or palliate 
his individual sins, when individual sins are charged against 
him. But this does not lie in the words of our verse: the con- 
text points primarily to something passing between the Chris- 
tian and his God; and those Romish expositors are as far as 
possible from the truth, whio (as & Lapide) would argue from 
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this passage the necessity of a private confession to the priest. 
God, not the priest, is mentioned as He who forgives sins. 
TIiaros éote nat Sixatos, iva, «.7.r., is the supplementary 

clause. If we confess our sins, He—that is, God, who is the only 
subject of vers. 5-10, and to whom also the adrod of ver. 7, in 
the words rod viod a’rod, referred—is faithful and just that He 
should forgive us our sins, and cleanses us from all unrighteous- 
ness. Instead of xafapion in the Text. Rec., A. and H. read 
xabaploes—a reading which is not to be attributed, as has been 
alleged, to an “error of the ear,’ but which has rather itself 
been. corrected into xaOapicn through the anxiety of copyists to 
preserve grammatical correctness. It is a peculiarity of the 
Hebraizing idiom to connect with iva the Future instead of the 
Subjunctive: St John does this frequently in the Apocalypse 
(ch. xxii. 14; and, in the true reading, also xiii. 12, xiv. 13, ix. 5); 
and so in the Gospel, ch. xv. 16 (where dace is decidedly and 
manifestly the right reading), with the od 2 also, as well as the 
wa, ch. x. 5 (where A.B.D.E., Cyr., Chrys. read axodov67)- 
covow), and vi. 35 (comp. Lachmann), and x. 28 (according to 
D.C.). But the passage, John vi. 40, is especially worthy of 
notice, where St John, after iva, falls back again from the better 
Greek of the Subjunctive into the Hebraizing Indicative ava- 
oT7jc@; so that the second member of the final clause as: it were 
limps in its connection with the whole sentence. Suffice that 
the same thing is observable in our present passage. According 
to the sense, even xaGapicer still depends upon the wa; but St 
John has fallen back into his more customary Future, and con- 
sequently the member kal xafapices, Ket Dey is as it were sun- 
dered from its striet connection with the wa. The thought is 
altogether Hebraic: +»ws-b3p unk D323) wnnwny 7B ye. “Iva 
never stands, and:it does not étand here, simply instead of dcTe; 3 
yet it must be admitted that its original telic signification seems 
to be considerably weakened in such passages as this of ours. 
Where iva occurs in its genuine original telic or final meaning, 
it declares that the act which the governing clause defines, is to 
be accomplished for the express end that the final clause specifies. 
Thus the sense would here come out: “God is faithful and 
just, in the design to forgive (to the end that He may forgive) 
our sins.” But this yields no intelligible meaning. God is not 
faithful and just on account of any object external to Himself, 
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but in His very nature. That He forgives our sins, follows 
from His fidelity and righteousness ; but His fidelity and right- 
eousness do not result from His design to forgive our sins. 
Thus we shall be compelled to acknowledge that the particle 
iva has here a meaning very closely related to that of doe. 
The idea of a design does indeed enter, in some sense, into it ; 
it is not, however, a purpose on account of which the declared 
truth of the leading clause (“He is faithful and just”) is 
evoked, but a purpose by which what the final clause de- 
clares is conditioned. “God is faithful and just, so that He 
hath (and doth effect) the will and the purpose to forgive our 
sins.” Compare below on ch. iii. 1,.as also the perfectly ana- 
logous passages, John iv. 34 (a troujow = My meat is that I 
should do), vi. 29 (The work of God consists in this, that ye 
should believe) and 40, xii. 23 (The hour is come that, that is, 
in which the Son of Man should be glorified). Some similarity 
with this (though not a proper analogy) is seen in the use of 
iva after Oédeuv, épwrav, and the like (John xvii. 15 and 24). 

If, after these observations upon the phraseology, we now 
enter into the thought of the final clause, we are met by one of 
those glorious progressions of which St John is so fond. If 
we deny our sin, we deceive our own selves, and the (essential) 
truth dwelleth not in us. If we confess our sin—the conclusion 
is not only this, that we then are true, but the incomparably 
greater and most surprising thought meets us, that— God then 
- in act approves Himself towards us as true, as the muctds Kat 
Sixavos. (Thus in ver. 7 we had, not merely the logical opposite 
of the charge wevdopueba, x.7.r., but the real result added, the 
walking in light.) 

If we confess that which in us is still related to the cxoria, 
that is, our duapria,—if, therefore, we suffer the light of God 
to rule in us, so that it may bring to the light and condemn in 
us the darkness which still remains,—then does.God approve 
to us in act and fact His nature as light. And this is demon- 
strated in relation to us, who have sin, under two great general 
aspects of manifestation—as jidelity and as justice. The idea 
of fidelity must not be reduced or confused by the introduction 
of strange elements; it must not be limited to the faithfulness 
of God to His promises and declarations (Bullinger, Sander, 
Huther, etc.). God’s faithfulness is here spoken of as faith- 
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fulness towards us, fidelity to that nature of truth and light, 
related to His own essence, which rules in us in as far as we 
confess our sins. And, similarly, the notion of S/«avos is not 
to be arbitrarily restricted by the dogmatic reflection, that God, 
when He forgives the sinner believing in Christ, performs only 
an act of faithfulness to Christ, who paid the penalty of sins, 
and thereby obtained a right to demand forgiveness on behalf 
of all who believe in Him. But it is still worse (with Grotius, 
Rosenmiiller, Carpzov) to enforce upon Sixasos the meaning of 
benignus, aquus, lenis. Alkavos means here and everywhere 
justus. But righteousness must here be viewed as denoting an 
immanent quality of the Divine nature, and that (as Gicum., 
Calvin, Beza, rightly discerned) in its strict internal connection 
with fidelity; both being derived from, and understood by, 
the light-nature of God. As God approves Himself faithful 
towards us, so He approves Himself also righteous towards us 
when He forgives the sins of those who confess their sins, and 
cleanses them from their dévx/a, their unrighteousness. Not, 
indeed, by any means in the Romish sense ; as if the confession 
of sins were a meritorious act, which God is under obligation, 
in virtue of His rewarding righteousness, to reward by the for- 
giveness of the sin. Such a “meritum de congruo” is a notion 
that in itself cannot bear the application of a merely logical 
test: a forgiveness which one might have merited would be no 
forgiveness; for the idea of forgiveness rests upon that of 
grace, the idea of meriting rests upon that of retribution and 
right. “To forgive” means to abstain from letting the deserved 
award take place; “to deserve forgiveness” would mean to 
deserve the withholding of what we had deserved: and thus it 
comes to the not deserving what we have deserved, which makes 
pure nonsense. And as this idea of a meritum de congruo is 
logically contradictory, so is the thing in itself futite. How 
can the mere siricere confession that we have sinned and deserve 
punishment be sufficient to atone for the guilt, and give a claim 
for the remission of the sentence? Merit has its place in the 
sphere of judgment and prerogative of right; forgiveness, in 
the sphere of redemption and grace: to assert any prerogative 
of right in the presence of the Redeemer—to think of deserving 
grace—would be the purest contradictio in adjecto. It can, 
therefore, never be the purpose of St John to say that God was 
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obliged by His retributive righteousness to forgive the sins of 
the man who should confess his sins, or (which is the same 
. thing) that he who should confess his sins would have a claim 
upon the retributive righteousness of God for his forgiveness. 
The idea of righteousness here, as closely connected with faith- 
fulness, and flowing from the declaration that “ God is light,” 
must be a higher and more comprehensive idea than that of 
judicial compensative right. The passage, Rom. 1. 17 sEqQ., 
affords us some light upon the subject; since we find St 
Paul also using a loftier and more comprehensive idea of the 
dixacocvvn. 





EXCURSUS ON ROM. I. 17 SEW. 


Expositors are wont to understand Sccatoovvn Oeod, in Rom. 
i. 17, as meaning that righteousness of man which is valid before 
God; but in this they are wrong.’ The citation, 0 5€ Sixavos é« 
miotews Sjcerat, does not support that view; since the emphasis 
is evidently laid upon the words é« mictews—the citation being 
intended only as a foundation for the preceding words, é« micTews 
eis Tiatw. We must not read 6 Sixatos é« rictews together, 
but é« mictews belongs to the predicative idea contained in 
Gjoerat, as more closely defining it; and 6 Séxavos is used in 
the broad Old-Testament meaning which it has in Hab. ii. 4, 
that is, to describe the pious in opposition to bold mockers; 
and thus 6 Sécavos would not itself correspond to that idea of 
“righteousness before God,” which it has been sought to find 
in the words Sccacoctvn Ocod. But if the citation from Hab. 
ii. 4 does not serve to maintain that interpretation, the verb 
amokanuTretas serves to refute it. If this verb is to retain its 
proper meaning, we must assume an ellipsis, and interpret, 
“The way to attain righteousness before: God is revealed ;” 
although even then “hath been revealed” (amexadvfOn, or 
amokexdduTtat) would be expected. But, further, it cannot 
fail to be seen that in ver. 18 the words, “ the wrath of God 
is revealed,” are strictly parallel in phrase with the words of 

1 Compare my treatise on ‘‘The Doctrine of Satisfaction.” The most 
_ important points of my investigation of the passage in that treatise are 
_ condensed in the present text. 
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ver. 17, “for the righteousness of God is revealed.” It is true 
that vers. 17 and 18 do not form a parallel in such a sense that 
dixavoctvn might be translated by “ grace,” as being the exact 
opposite of dpy7; but yet ver. 18 is so strictly connected with 
ver. 17, and its references to it are so close and full, that we 
cannot conceive amoxadvmrerat in ver. 17 to bear a meaning 
perfectly different to that which it bears in ver. 18. “To 
reveal,” apart from this, does not bear so full a meaning as that 
of “show forth,” nor as that of “work in act;” but it every- 
where (1 Cor. ii. 10, xiv. 6 and 26; Gal. i. 12 and 26; Phil. 
iii. 15; 1 Cor. xiv. 30; Eph. iii. 8 and 5; further, Rom. ii. 5, 
viii. 18; Gal. iii. 23; 2 Thess. ii. 3 and 6; 1 Cor. i. 7) indi- 
cates that something shut up in the nature of God, and as such 
concealed from the creature, comes forth from God, and is 
manifested in a manner cognizable by the creature. The dpy% 
existing in God is revealed upon the ungodly, when it is 
manifested in its work of judicial punishment. So also the 
dixatoctvn Ocod must be, not a relation of man to God, but a 
definition of the nature of God Himself, which is in the Gospel 
revealed and manifested “ from faith to faith.” The preposi- 
tions é« and eis mark the boundaries within which that revela- 
tion takes place (comp. 1 Cor. xvii. 5—)x, }p); it is a revela- 
tion which takes place altogether within the sphere of faith. "Ex 
denotes what had been the issuing-point of its being made mani- 
fest; eis denotes the goal to which it leads. From faith it 
was derived, and it leads to faith." 

But, wherein consists that revelation itself of the righteous- 
ness of God? Assuredly a certain contrast between God’s épy7 
and God’s é:xavoctvy is expressed: though it is not a contrast of 
contradiction, as between hatred and love, wrath and grace; yet 
it is a relative contrast, as between amendment and cure, help 
and full salvation, that which is preparatory and that which is 
perfect. The wrath of God is revealed in punishing; the right- 
eousness of God is revealed in the Gospel, and therefore evidently 
in redemption. But the Apostle must have had a good reason 
for referring redemption here, not to the grace of Ged, but to 
His righteousness. Grace would form an exclusive opposite to 


1 That is, from the riorig "Inco Xpsorod, ch. ili. 22: not from faith in 
Jesus, but from the faith which Jesus exercised. For He is indeed the Leader 
and Finisher of faith (Heb. xii. 2). 
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the wrath; but the Apostle will not name the counterpart of 
wrath as the ground of the plan of salvation, but something that 
is higher than the wrath is. He will not deny, either that re- 
demption is grace, or that wrath is righteous; but he will in- 
timate that it is not the full essence of righteousness which finds 
its realization in wrath; and. that it is not merely grace, but, as 
essentially, righteousness also, which is manifested in redemption. 

What he had to say concerning the worth of the Gospel 
reached its climax in the utterance of ver. 17, that God’s 
righteousness was revealed in it, and that as demanding faith 
and leading to faith. God’s wrath, that is—he goes on expla- 
_ natorily—will be revealed from heaven (not, like the former, 
upon earth, through the incarnation of Christ) upon the un- 
godly; and then he brings in demonstration, from ver. 19 to 
ch. ii. 29, that this wrath is not unrighteous, but a duxavoxpiola 
(ii. 5), as against the Gentiles (ch. ii. 14-16), so against the 
Jews (ch. ii. 17 seq.). In ch. iii. he teaches that the pre-emi- 
nence of Israel did not rest upon his greater sinlessness or 
righteousness, but in his relation to God, as the instrument of 
the preparation for the Gospel (ch. iii. 2), since to him the pro- 
phecies (Aoy/a) had been entrusted. For, the unfaithfulness of 
the Israelites did not abolish (ver. 8) the faithfulness of God 
(in the fulfilment of the promises). But, on the other side 
(ver. 5, 5é), man cannot by unbelief do any service to God ; 
unbelief could never have a right to demand discharge of 
punishment, because by means of it the faithfulness of God 
had been manifested in a still brighter light (ver. 7); but God 
suspends over the ungodly His dpy7 righteously, God’s dpyn is 
a righteous wrath (ver. 5). 

Thus has St Paul shown that the dpy% does not stand in 
_ contradiction to the Sixavocdvn. But similarly the full nature 
of the latter does not find its full realization in the épy7. The 
righteousness of God extends beyond the wrath, and embraces 
more than it. 

St Paul, in ch. iii. 9 seq., deduces from all that had been 
said, ch. i. 18-iii. 8, the conclusion, that no man is righteous 
_ before God (ver. 11),—that is, that no man is righteous through 
_ the works of the law (ver. 20). He then goes on: “ But now 
__ the righteousness of God is revealed, apart from the law, as it 
__was witnessed by the law and the prophets; but God’s right- 
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eousness (has been revealed) through the faith of Jesus Christ, 
for all and upon all them that believe.” Christ went—a second 
and greater Abraham—the way of faith (in the sense of Heb. 
xii. 2), and thereby revealed the dicatoctvn Ocod. But this 
“ righteousness of God” is here, as in ver. 17, not the way in 
which man is justified before God, but righteousness as essen- 
tial in the nature of God. For ¢avepodv denotes, like amoxa- 
AUTTeo Gat, not a creation or working out of that which previously 
had not existed, but a making manifest of that which before 
had been concealed in God’s unapproachable nature (comp. 
2 Cor. ii. 14; 1 Cor. iv. 5; John xvii. 6). Atxavoctvn Oeod 
denotes here the same as in ver. 5 and ver. 25. Thus we obtain 
the very same thought here as meets us in ch. i. 17. 

Thus, that righteousness of God—with which, according to 
ch. i. 19-4ii. 7, wrath stands by no means in contradiction—is 
manifested not merely in wrath (in which God appears as He 
who ts righteous), but more highly and more fully in redemp- 
tion, in which God appears as He who both is righteous and makes 
righteous (ver. 26). For, in ver. 26 it becomes perfectly plain, 
what idea St Paul connects with the dicavoovvn Oeod. Right- 
eousness is never simply and of itself equivalent to grace ; it is 
through a redemption (ver. 24) effected, and a propitiation 
made, that we are justified and absolved. Righteousness is that 
characteristic of God as a Judge, in the exercise of which He 
requires right to be done to sin——that it be condemned and 
punished. But this judging and condemning act of God’s 
righteousness does not exhibit the whole and entire essence of 
His righteousness. When God set forth Christ as a 1383, that 
He should cover the guilt of sins by His blood (153), the design 
of God was not aN EY y that of revealing Himself as One who 
was righteous, that is, in punishing sin; His higher aim was, 
that He might approve Himself to be righteous, and at the same 
time to make righteous. 

Here we attain to the highest and most comprehensive 
notion of the Divine Sccaocvvn, in which it is not any longer 
merely the conduct of God towards the creature (as a retributive 
judging), but a definition and character of the Divine nature. 
To let sin go unpunished, would have been contrary to the 


righteousness of God—contrary to His retributive righteous- 


ness, which follows from the essential righteousness of His 
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nature; to leave the sinner to perish in his sin, would have 

_ been also contrary to the righteousness of God,—not, indeed, 
contrary to His retributive judicial righteousness, but contrary 
to that higher righteousness of His nature. From this flows, 
in connection with the retributive dealing with sin, the redeem- 
ing work for the sinner. What then is the inmost essence of 
this righteousness of nature ? 

That God not only is Sécazos, but also makes righteous; that 
is, that He not only bears in Himself the norm in virtue of 
which His retributive righteousness shows itself as a holy nega- 
tion of sin, as judgment and condemnation of all evil,—or, in 
other words, that He not only, in virtue of His light-nature, 
draws the darkness to the light and condemns it, —but that He 
also seeks to make this His own light-nature effectual in His 
creature, in bringing the creature to a perfect victory over the 
darkness. Therefore, it was not enough to His absolute right- 
eousness that He should have condemned the sin in men ; there- 
fore, it was His sacred counsel to redeem and deliver mankind 
from sin. 

























Let us now return to our passage in St John. We have 
derived, from an unbiassed exegetical examination of Rom. i. 17— 
ili. 26, a notion of essential righteousness in the nature of God 
which is different from, and exalted above, the idea of mere re- 
tributive dealing, and which is most internally and most straitly 
coincident with that of the miards eivas (comp. Rom. iii. 3), as 

_ well as with the primal truth érz 6 eds das éorst. It is not an 
arbitrary assertion, when we say that our dixasos, 1 John i. 9, 
_ stands for the designation of the same idea:' it must be the 
same dsxatoctvn Oeod; for in both passages the righteousness 
of God appears as the source in God from which flows His * 
deeming, sin-forgiving, and sin-destroying dealing with man.’ 
It is that righteousness in which God, as being the Light, not 
only condemns the darkness, but gives to light a real victory 





1 That 2 Cor. iii. 10, v. 21, also present the same idea of the d:xcsoovvn 
@zov, I have elsewhere endeavoured to show. | 
2 So Olshausen also remarks on our passage: ‘‘ 3/x«s0s, not merely inas- 
much as in Him perfect harmony reigns, but because, also, He reduces the 
_ discord to harmony ; thus dszasav, making righteous.” 
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over the darkness. God demonstrates Himself towards His 
creatures to be 8/«avos in this sense, or rather wiards and Sixatos : 
1. faithful to His own light-nature, and to all in whom this 
light-nature works and rules; and, 2. dixazos, as not only being 
righteous, but also making righteous, and giving light the 
victory over the darkness, when we testify by the confession of 
our sins that His light is exercising its dominion within us. 
Towards him in whom the light so far exerts its influence that 
he brings with a true and sincere mind his darkness to the 
light, not sparing, but confessing and suffering the judgment 
of that darkness, God approves Himself as the Faithful and 
Just, who is not contented with an as-it-were one-sided judg- 
ment of the cxor/a existing in that man, but who acknowledges 
His own ¢és already working in his soul, and aids that to get 
the perfect victory, 

But that victory is a twofold victory: first, the forgiving us 
our sins; and, secondly, the cleansing us ee all iniquity. 
These two sotinibches cannot be tautological, as if by maca advxia 
only the guilt of sin must be understood (against which the 
maca itself testifies!), and by the xa@apifev nothing but the 
apeots in another form; for such a tautology is without example 
in St John. But dévxia is sin as such (compare Luke xiii. 27, 
xvi. 8, xviii. 6; Heb. viii. 12; John vii. 18; Acts viii. 23; Rom. 
i. 18, iii. 5, vi. 138; 1 Cor. xiii. 6), while, on the other hand, 
avomia is the term which expresses unrighteousness in relation to 
its guilt (Rom. iv. 7; Tit. ii. 14; Heb. viii. 12). And, indeed, 
St John defines sin here with delicate precision as advcéa—that 
is, as being the precise opposite of that essential Sicacoovvn in 
God. From all that in our souls which does not correspond 
with that internal nature of God, He will cleanse and purify 
us, and thus in every sense make us righteous: that is, 1. by 
justifying and setting us free from guilt (469 tas dwaprias) ; 
and, 2. by making us free from sin («aapicet, x.7.X.), in order 
that in each and in every relation the light may bear away the 
victory over the darkness, 

The artifice of Romish theologians, who would establish their 
purgatory by the concluding words of our verse—introducing 
into the text surreptitiously the idea that the «aOap(few-is not 
accomplished till the state after death—may be mentioned only © 
as a curiosity of interpretation. 
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In ver. 10 St John repeats, with special emphasis and 
special keenness, the thought of ver. 8. There are those who 
think that ver. 10 contains, in relation to ver. 8, something 
entirely new,—to wit, that ver. 8 is directed against such as 
deny that they are still affected by sin, while, on the other 
hand, ver. 10 contends against an altogether extreme tendency 
of those who maintain that they have never committed sin in 
their life (even before their conversion). But, in that case, ver. 10 
ought to have stood before ver. 9, by the side of ver. 8: first, 
that the progression from ver. 8 to ver. 10 might plainly be ex- 
pressed; and, secondly, because ver. 10 would then, in connec- 
tion with ver. 8, form the one negative member, and ver. 9 the 
other positive member, of the thought. Then, too, we should 
have expected that the characteristic of the error contended 
against in ver. 10—that is, the assertion of never having sinned 
—would be made emphatically prominent : instead of the simple 
ovx, an dvdérw (John vii. 39), or an ovzore, o'rw@ote being 
used, Finally, we cannot understand, on the one hand, how 
St John could represent that which is said in ver. 10 with the 
1 Per. Plural, as a case that might possibly be supposed of 
every Christian ; nor can we comprehend, generally, how people 
who could assert that they had never committed sin should have 
wandered into the Christian community.— Equally perverse is 
the related view of Socinus and Grotius, that #maprnxévac must 
be referred to sins committed before conversion. Resting upon 
this false interpretation of ver. 10, they explain also the dwapriav 
éyew of ver. 8 simply of the guilt of the sins committed before 
conversion. But there is nothing in the words of ver. 10 or 
ver. 8 which leads to or justifies such a restriction. The Perf. 
juapTnxévas is sufficiently explained, as Liicke remarks, by the 
consideration that, at the critical point when a man comes to 
confess or deny any definite concrete sins, these sins are already 
perfectly accomplished acts (perfecta). And single conerete 
sinful acts are here (as also in the words owodoy@pev Tas dpap- 
Tias ipav, ver. 9) the subject; and no longer the general con- 
dition of dyapriay éyew, as in ver. 8. After ver. 8 has once 
led the thought to concrete, definite, individual sins, it still ad- 
heres in ver. 10 also to these individual committed sins (thus 
to the #aprnxévar). 

He who denies that he “has sinned,” that is, that he has 
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committed definite concrete sins (after as well as before his con- 
version)—makes thereby God a liar. These words, etornv 
movoduev avTov, are an intenser and higher expression of the 
wevdopcba, ver. 6, and the 7Aava@pev éavtods, ver. 8. It is not 
only a saying which contradicts the objective and actual state 
of the case, a wevderPar,—not only a guilty self-deception, a 
sinning against one’s own soul, when one deceives himself touch- 
ing the truth, a 7Aavav éavrov,—but it is also an impiety against 
God, whose word and revelation is thus daringly contradicted. 
For God says in His word (comp. Rom. iii. 10-23), as also by 
the actual revelation of the great act of Redemption by grace 
(comp. John ix. 41; Luke vy. 31), that all men are sinners, and 
sin in many ways: he then who declares himself to be without 
sin, charges God with lying. But, as in ver. 6 and ver. 8 there 
was associated with the charge of a theoretical untruth (of the 
areddec@ar and mAavav) the charge also of an actual want of 
participation in the power and nature of the substantial arnOeva 
(“ we do not the truth,” and “the truth is not in us”), so also 
here there is associated with the charge, that we daringly con- 
tradict the revelation of God, the second charge, that we practi- 
cally have no part in this revelation, that its power and essence 
do not dwellin us. ‘O éyos av’rod, that is, rod Ocod, is no 
other revelation than that which convicts us of sin, and which 
declares him to be a liar who will not confess his sin. Thus, 
according to this connection, 6 Aéyos does not indicate the Logos 
in the sense of John i. 1, but the revelation of God in general ; 
but, on that very account, the question whether the Adyos here 
means the Old-Testament revelation (Gicum., Theoph., Grotius), 
or the New-Testament revelation (Rosenmiiller, Huther), or 
both revelations (Socinus, Calovius, Liicke, Neander), is no 
better than an idle one.’ It is the collective revelation of God, 
not merely indeed that which is contained in the writtefi words 
of the Old and New Testaments, but the entire self-annuncia- 
tion of the nature of God, who is light :—and this revelation 
viewed as one and sole, which has revealed itself as well in the 


1 Huther is even of opinion that the Old Testament cannot be included, 
because the subject is the sinning of Christians. As if Christians did not 
acknowledge the Old Testament also as the word of God! Asif even a 
Christian would not make God a Wevorys if he should contradict the Old- 
Testament passages cited in Rom. iii. 10 seq. 
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Old- and New-Testament revelations of word as in their revela- 
tions of fact, and whose internal organic centre is assuredly the 
revelation of the Word of redemption, the “ Word” which per- 
sonally was manifested in Christ car’ é£oynv ; so that the collec- 
tive revelation of God in word and act is absolutely no other 
than the revelation of God in Christ, the personal Adyos. This 
revelation, as one great whole, convicts man of sin; this revela- 
tion, as a whole, is first dishonoured and charged with lying by 
him—and, secondly, it therefore dwells and rules not as a 
power of life én him—who denies that he had sinned. (Thus 
the Adyos of John i. 1 is not excluded from the Adyos of 1 John 
i. 10, but forms the centre of that revelation generally which 
is here indicated by Xéyos. But it would be wrong to limit the 
broad and comprehensive idea of our Adyos in ver. 10 to the 
dogmatically-fixed and precise idea of the Aéyos in the sense of 
John i. 1.) 

St John, then, has repeated in a more rigorous expression 
the thoughts which had already been unfolded in vers. 8, 9, 
according to their two aspects. It is blasphemous denial of the 
collective revelation of God, and it betrays that a man has no 
part in that revelation, to say that he has not sinned ; that is, if 
the individual sins which he has committed, or still commits, are 
either placed theoretically in question, or in the concrete instance 
are not confessed, or are proudly vindicated :—whether it be, 
that the theoretical denial of having sinned proceed so far as 
the wilful delusion (seldom or never exemplified, however) of 
asserting that he has never sinned ; or whether it be, that by any 
artifice of false philosophy the sinfulness of sin is theoretically 
philosophized away, or only in practice a true confession of the 
individual sins is lacking. For, every instance—even every 
individual instance—of unconfessing impenitence is a blas- 
phemy against the word of God, and also an evidence that 
God’s judging and regenerating word of revelation does not 
effectually rule in the heart. 


Thus the Apostle has deduced at large, from the dyyedia- 
dt 0 Ocds has éao7t, the two following cardinal consequences : 
1. That he who walks not in the light, is a liar ; and, 
2. That he who does not confess that he is a sinner, is a liar. 
But thus the two clauses stand side by side as yet without a 
H 
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mediation between them, and as apparently contradictory. ‘That 
they do not really contradict each other, has been already seen 
in the examination of the ideas “walking in darkness,” and 
“having sin.” But this reconciliation between them is as yet a 
latent one. St John has laid down the one requirement, “ Ye 
must walk in the light,” and the other, “ Ye must confess that 
ye have sin, and so darkness, in you, that ye commit, and have 
committed, sins,’ as two absolute requirements, as it were 
harshly connected together; and therefore the reader feels the 
want of a mediating explanation. For there is, after all, no 
kind of “sinning” which is not in some way related to the ~ 
“ walking in darkness,” and therefore belonging to the sphere 
of that walking. There is, in other words, no sin in the man 
by which he does not in some sense place himself again in the 
domain of the sinful impulse and the darkness. Consequently, 
it is necessary—in spite of all notional distinction between the 
“ having sin”’ and the “ walking in darkness” —that the double 
statement, 1. that we must simply not walk in darkness at all, 
and, 2. that we must simply confess our having and committing 
sin, should receive an explanation which may mediate between 
them, and resolve the seeming contradiction. 

This reconciliation the Apostle gives in CH. 11. VERS. 1-6. 

And he commences it from a practical point of view. He 
tells them to what end he had written to them radra, these 
two cardinal declarations, ch. i. 6-10. It is most instructive to 
observe how the Apostle here scorns and discards all. notional 
dialectic operations for the solution of the difficulty. He does 
not say what a subtle and keen understanding might and would 
say concerning this intricate question. He says what his 
conscience would say to a simple and plain Christian upon the 
matter. To the sincere and conscientious—with whom the 


1 This relation of the thoughts Calvin alone has recognised. Bullinger 
and Liicke refer ch. ii. 1, 2 one-sidedly to ch. i. 8 and 10, as if St John had 
only in view to oppose a misapprehension that sin was inevitable. Augustin, 
Zwingli, and others, refer ch. ii. 1, 2, with equal one-sidedness to the for- 
giveness of sins assured in ch. i, 9: St John would show commentatione 
gratiz divine non prexberi licentiam peccandi. (But how do the words, 
‘* ‘And if any man sin, etc.,” suit this view?) Still more astray are those 
expositors who refer raira ypaPowev, not definitely to what precedes, but 
to ‘‘ all that precedes and follows,” or (Bengel) only to what follows. The 
true explanation speaks for itself. - 
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adnOeva of God has to do—the practical conclusions which St 
John here draws are in themselves and absolutely right, shining 
convincingly in their own light.’ How far in this way the true 
reconciliation of those two apparently contradictory cardinal 
sayings is given, will appear from a strict exegetical examina- 
tion of our verses themselves. 


Ver. 1 is divided into two main thoughts, which are con- 
nected together by «ai. The governing verb of the first is ypa- 
gouev, on which the clause expressing the design, that ye sin not, 
depends. The second main proposition no longer depends 
grammatically upon ypddopev; at the same time it must be 
admitted that St John, if a complex construction of sentences 
had not been so alien to his nature, would certainly have made 
the second thought dependent upon the “ we write,” and have 
said: kal iva eidfjre, bt, édy Tis GudpTn, TapdKdAynTov exomev 


1 Would that this great and simple rule were observed and followed in 
the treatment of other and analogical dogmatic problems! How simple, 
for example, is the position which the question concerning predestination 
assumes, when thus looked at! Here, also, two apparently contradictory 
truths are placed in juxtaposition. On the one hand, the truth to which 
the internal experience of every Christian bears witness, that he has ex- 
perienced any victory of the good in himself, either before, or in, or after, 
his conversion—any victory of penitence over the pride of sin, of faith 
over doubt, of the love of God over sinful lust, of the new man over the 
flesh —in relation to which he is not constrained to acknowledge that in 
him there had been an inexplicable opposition, and that the decisive in- 
fluence which made the good pleasant and possible to him was an influence 
of free grace proceeding from God, without the dxeprepseceverv of which he 
would have gone on for ever to resist. On the other hand, the truth that 
the final decision which determines whether the man be lost or be saved, 
cannot possibly be without the man, so that he should be only the passive 
creature of a power having the decisive control over his fate, and all his 
willing be wrought in him without his own self-decision. That first truth, 
further unfolded into all its consequences, leads inevitably to absolute pre- 
destination ; this latter to a kind of Semipelagianism. A theoretical 
dialectic reconciliation of the two is infinitely difficult, and probably never 
to be attained in a perfectly satisfactory manner. But if, with St John, 
we ask our conscience what it has to say in the matter, it will answer : 
Hear both these truths, in order that “ ye may work out your salvation 
with fear and trembling ;” and when it is wrought out, know “that God 
it is who worketh both in you, the willing and the doing, after His good 
pleasure.” 
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—“ And that ye may know that, if any man sin, we have an 
Advocate.”! Thus much at least is certain, that in fact the 
two thoughts, 1. “ We should not sin,’ and 2. “ Jf we sin, we 
have an Advocate,” are co-ordinate and parallel; and that both 
in their juxtaposition serve to make plain the internal rela- 
tion of the two cardinal statements of ch. i. vers. 6, 7, and vers. 
8, 10. 

St John introduces these two clauses by the address texvia 
pov; the same recurs, vers. 12 and 28, iii. 7 and 18, iv. 4, v. 21. 
St Paul (Gal. iv. 19) grounds this address upon his relation as 
the spiritual father who had spiritually begotten the Galatians, 
and must a second time give them birth: with St John the 
expression seems rather to be a customary form; though it has 
its foundation in the same relation of a spiritual paternity, 
associated, however, in his case with the idea of his physical 
age. The diminutive form in texvia is that of affection : in our 
passage it is in full, “ My little children,” texvia pov. This 
appellation or address does not serve to “indicate a new section;” 
as some preachers are wont to begin every new head of their 
sermons by their “dear hearers.” But it has an internal reason : 
for the Apostle, after he had been hitherto laying down objective 
doctrinal statements, turns now to the consciences of his readers ; 
he appeals by the address texvéa ov to their consciousness of 
their personal spiritual relation to himself, the Apostle, as if he 
would say: “ Ye know me, who and what Iam, how I am related 
to you, and who and what ye are; and thus it must be plain to 
you with what meaning and design I have written these state- 
ments unto you.” 

The first declaration is now: “ This I write unto you, that 
ye sin not.’ (Parallel with the personal address, there now 
enters, instead of the earlier apostolical 1 Pers., ch. i. 1-4, the 
individual 1 Pers. Sing.) If we go no further oe this detigee: 
tion itself, we may long contest the point to which of the pre- 
ceding iecace the radra refers, whether to the words of ver. 9, 
“ He is faithful,” etc., or to the words of ver. 10, “If we say,” 
etc. In the fietita case, we must assume (with Acwguittie’) that 
the Apostle’s purpose is to obviate the misconception that the 
forgiveness of sins gives license to sinning. Butif the Apostle, 


1 A deeper reason why he does not use this cieateaaes will we seen in 
due course. 4 
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when he wrote “these things,” had the concluding words of 
ver. 9 in his mind, and designed to meet that objection, he 
would manifestly have been obliged to say, “These things I do 
not write unto you, that ye may sin,” or at least, “These things 
I write unto you, but not that ye might sin”—ovd ypddo iva 
dpdptnte, or ddAa ww Wa dudprynte. He cannot have written 
the sentence which rendered the misunderstanding possible— 
to wit, the sentence that the sins would be forgiven—+to the 
end that he might guard them against sinning. If we will 
entertain any such view, we must not understand by the “ these 
things” the thought, “ He is faithful and just,” etc., but some 
other thought which the Apostle appended in order to obviate 
a misunderstanding of ver. 9. But where do we find any such 
thought? In vers. 1, 2 we seek it in vain: vers. 3, etc., would 
in themselves serve for the prevention of such a misunder- 
standing; the sentiment of those verses is not introduced as a 
correction, but as a new and independent thought, so that the 
Apostle’s “these things” could hardly have referred to the 
following ver. 3.—There remains another supposition, that the 
Apostle’s design was not directly to obviate an abuse of the 
forgiveness of sins, but only to lay down an as-it-were para- 
doxical statement; that he writes what had been said at the 
conclusion of ver. 9 concerning the forgiveness of sins with the 
design to set their hearts free from the desire to sin, and to fill 
them with abhorrence of sin. But perfectly true as the senti- 
ment is in itself, that a living faith in the forgiveness of sins 
through Christ leads to an abhorrence of sin, the limitation of 
the generally-expressed “these things” to the individual and 
isolated thought of ver. 9 is perfectly arbitrary. 

More natural, as allied to this, is the explanation of Bul- 
linger and Liicke, according to which, “these things” must be 
referred to the immediately-preceding thought, that we must 
confess that we have sinned. St John does not write this de- 
claration, concerning the absolute presence of sin, with the design 
that we should regard sin as something inevitable, and yield 
ourselves unresistingly to its lusts. “Ista vero non in hoe 
scripsi, ut ad peccandum incitarem’’—is Bullinger’s interpre- 
tation. But here returns in a strengthened form the same 
objection, that St John must then have written tadra ob 
ypabw iva dpaprnte— These things I write not that ye may sin. 
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For, the statement that we are sinners cannot, to the extent 
that the doctrine of forgiveness can, be applied as a positive 
bulwark against sin. 

For our part, we refer the radra most decidedly to the entire 
preceding exhibition of truth; that is, to the double-proposi- 
tion vers. 6-8 and vers. 9,10. The double-proposition, 1. that 
he who professes to have fellowship with God, and yet walks 
in darkness, speaks and acts a lie; and 2. that he who (professes 
to have fellowship with God, and) denies that he has’ sin, is 
a liar—this double-statement, that fellowship with God is con- 
ditioned by an actual denial of the. cxoria, and a positive ac- 
knowledgment of the really present ayaptia—St John wrote 
to the end which he now in ver. 1 proceeds to express. But it 
is a twofold end; for, although-the éyouev does not grammati- 
cally depend upon the iva, it is yet so internally bound up with 
the appeal to the mind and conscience in the address texvia pov, 
that it forms with the “that ye sin not” a pair of antithetical 
clauses ; —as indeed this antithetical relation shows itself in the 
way in which the words “and if any man sin” are connected 
with the words “ that ye sin not.” 

Thus in ver. 1 St John places two practical deductions over 
against the two theoretical propositions of ch. i. 6-10. “We 
should not sin” is the one. “Jf any man sin, we have an 
Advocate,” is the second. But in what manner do these 
practical consequences flow from the theoretical propositions 
above ?—The proposition, vers. 6, 7, that he who has fellow- 
ship with God must walk in light, leads to the conclusion 
that we ought not to sin; the second position, that we must 
confess our sins in order to obtain forgiveness, leads to the 
practical conclusion that we, if we have sinned, should think of 
this, that we have an Advocate in-Christ. And it is in this 
very change from the thetical “ must” to the ethical “should” 
that the semblance vanishes of an unexplained, and as it were 
inexplicable, contradiction between the two theoretical proposi- 
tions. Here, upon the ethical domain of the inward life of the 
soul in Christ, those two doctrinal propositions reappear; but 
they appear again as changed, the one into a requirement, the 
other into a consolation :—and this diverse internal character 
of the two gives us, it may be observed, the reason why St 
John has not connected the second by fa with the ypadoper, 
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but has placed it as an independent message and declaration 
by the side of the other. : 

The proposition, that fellowship with God excludes the 
walking in darkness, is exhibited, as transferred to the region of 
the inner life, in the form of a requirement, which every true 
Christian every moment presents to his own mind, that he must 
not sin. This is an injunction of his conscience, imposed upon 
his will; and in this respect, therefore, he has a power within 
himself which is higher and holier than his will. For, the 
will may set itself in opposition to that requirement, and follow 
the impulses of the flesh and of the old man. But, when that 
takes place, the new man—with the higher divine will of the 
conscience, enlightened and made free through Christ (Rom. 
vill. 14-16), and therefore endowed with the spirit and power 
of a new law unto a new life—rises up against the sinful 
will, and judges and condemns it. Accordingly, the sin that 
has been committed is not vindicated or softened away, but 
known and confessed to be sin; and thus, within the domain 
of internal life, that second cardinal proposition, ch. i. 8-10, 
is seen to be, not in contradiction to, but in most living har- 
mony and identity with the first, ch. i. 6, 7: It is the same 
power of the conscience, christianly sanctified in the new man, 
which forbids and denies the sin of the old man, and on that 
very account does not cloak but confesses the sin which has been 
actually already committed. But it is the conscience which 
has been set free through Christ from the burden of guilt and all 
slavish fear, being invested with filial freedom; and therefore we 
have at once, by the side of that one aspect of the second car- 
dinal proposition, ch. i. 8-10,—to wit, that we must confess our 
sins, —the other aspect of it appended, to wit, ch. i. 9, that we 
have in Christ an Advocate for the sin which has been com- 
mitted and known and confessed. 

In this way the clause, ch. i. 6, 7, is metamorphosed into 
the requirement—“ We should not, and we may not, sin;” and 
the clause, ch. i. 8-10, is metamorphosed into the message of 
encouragement—* And if any man sin, we have an Advocate.” 
Accordingly, it is self-evident that daprdvew is used in both 
cases—in pi) dudpryte as well as in édv tes dudprn—with the 
same meaning. That sinning itself, which in fact still exists, 
and for which we need the propitiation, is, by the testimony of 


~~ 
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our conscience, declared to be absolutely forbidden and de- 
nounced. (The senseless explanation of Socinus, which makes 
dpapravew here also the sin of unbelievers, and specially the 
sin of unbelief itself, needs no refutation.) 

The encouragement itself consists in this, that we have a 
mapaKrynTtov Tpos Tov Tatépa. “ We have,” he says, and thus 
includes himself among those who need the intercession, placing 
himself on the same level with all the members of the churches, 
and all them on the same level with himself. Augustin 
remarks here that he did not exhibit himself, or any other of 
the holy Apostles, or any other saint in the Church, as an inter- 
cessor; but sets forth Christ as the only Advocate, of whom all 
are alike in need, and who is near to all alike. He terms Christ 
mapakdntos, Advocate, not in contradiction to John xiv. 16 and 
25, xv. 26, xvi. 7, where the Holy Spirit is thus designated ; 
but, in perfect harmony with those passages, where the Holy 
Spirit is placed, as the “other Paraclete,” by the side of Christ as 
the first. Only, it must not be overlooked, that the idea wapa- 
KAntos is here modified by the context, and defined in a some- 
what different meaning from that of the Gospel: there it was 
similarly predicated of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, and of 
both in their relation to the disciples; here, it is used only of 
Christ, and that in His relation to the Father (apds tov trarépa). 
The word wapdxdnrtos is at once the translation of the Heb. 
on (Sept. Job xvi. 2), and also in classical Greek the desig- 
nation of a proxy or attorney in law. (Comp. Euseb. Hist. 
Ecc. v. 1.) In the former application it has an active meaning, 
and denotes him 6s trapaxad«i, who utters consolation or ex- 
hortation ; in the second it has a passive meaning, and denotes 
him 6s vapaxadcirat, who is appealed to as an advocate in law 
(advocatus). It is plain that in the Gospel, where our Lord is 
speaking of the Holy Spirit who should thenceforward comfort 
the hearts of the disciples in His place, the word is used in the’ 
former sense; in our present passage, on the contrary, where _ 
Christ is our advocate with the Father, it is used in the latter 
sense. And it speaks of that High-priestly intercessio, the 
notion and nature of which is explained in Rom. viii. 26; Heb. 
v. 15, vii. 25. 

Christ receives the predicate Sikazos, just, not (as Grotius 
and Calovius explain) because He is “ merciful and gentle,” for 
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that is not the meaning of Sixasos; but neither does He receive 
it because (as the majority of expositors assume) He on His 
part is perfectly sinless. A/cacos stands here in an analogously 
wide meaning as in ch. i. 9, and has also its explanation in the 
passage, Rom. iii. 26. As there to the Father, so here to the 
incarnate Son, that highest righteousness is attributed which 
not only is righteous, but also makes righteous. Because Christ 
is, first, Himself sinless; and because, secondly, He shares that 
righteousness of the Father which, while not standing in oppo- 
sition to righteous retribution, yet rises also high above it, and 
which will in a righteous manner justify the unrighteous— 
because He also, the Son, is in this comprehensive sense Sékatos 
—therefore is He suitable and prepared to be a wapdax«dnTos 
mpos Tov Tatépa; and so far Bede is right when he finds in the 
Sixavos the guarantee that Christ, as a justus advocatus, will not 
undertake any res injusta. For, the justification of the believ- 
ing sinner through His intercession is in very fact not an 
wyjusta causa, but one that is in harmony with the highest 
righteousness of God, and indeed has its origination in that 
supreme duxavocvyn Oeod of Rom. i. 17, iii. 26. 


Ver. 2. The nature of this intercession of Christ has its 
reason assigned in ver. 2. For, though St John does not 
attach ver. 2 to ver. 1 by ydp, yet the fact. itself shows that 
ver. 2 does give the ground of what is said in ver. 1, and by 
no means, as many say, presents a mere progressive addition 
—that Christ is not only our Advocate, but also Himself the 
itacuos. For, in truth, the intercession of Christ has lying at 
its foundation the fact that Christ is the (Aacpés, and this latter 
is by no means appended, as something extraordinary and 
specific, to the intercession. Thus, when St John passes from 
the one declaration, that we have an Advocate in Christ, to the 
other declaration, that He Himself in His own person is the 
propitiation, on the ground of which the intercession rests, he 
is passing in reality from the result to the cause. He says that 


’ Christ’s intercession has its basis, not in another’s, but in His 


own propitiatory act. The «ai, therefore, has the logical mean- 
ing of “ and that.” 

The idea (Aacpos (comp. iv. 10) does not present any pecu- 
liar difficulty. The frews eivae of God is the pure antithesis of 
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the dpy7n. The dccavoodvn of God forms, as we have seen from 
Rom. i. 17, no exclusive antithesis to the dpy7, though it goes 
far beyond it. Even the ydpus, as such, is one and reconcileable - 
with the dpy7; for, while God, in virtue of the ydpus, had 
determined the redemption of the fallen human race, He mani- 
fests nevertheless towards the still unredeemed His dpy9; yea, 
it is an element essentially consistent with His grace, that He 
should not leave the sinner as such to himself, but should utter 
His own yea and amen of fact to the condemning voice of the 
sinner’s conscience. On the other hand, the frews eivar is ex- 
cluded from the épyy, and then first enters in when the soul has 
found its propitiated Father. The “res evar is that demon- 
stration of the Divine ydpus, in which it offers itself to be tasted 
by man in its unconcealed character as ydpis and evdoxia: it 
is the positive evidence of the graciousness of God (clementia). 
This relation of God towards us men has been rendered possible 
by Christ, through His having as a sacrifice offered satisfaction 
to the judicial retributive righteousness of God, and thereby 
having turned away from man the épy7, the expression of that 
judicial righteousness, and thus having manifested that higher 
Sixavootvn (Rom. iii. 26). Thus did He effect the act of iddo- 
keoOat, Heb. ii. 17, Luke xviii. 3 (clementem reddere), that is, 
the idacuds. But the Apostle does not say merely that He 
accomplished the itacpos, but that He Himself is the iracpds, 
or propitiation. To give to this word the meaning of idaoryp 
(Grotius), is inadmissible ; andthe signification “ sin-offering” 
(Bengel, De Wette) is unjustified and unnecessary. “ Christ 
is Himself exhibited as the propitiation, because that exists 
actually in His own proper person” (Diisterdieck). Because 
that propitiation was not generally a mere individual act, which 
might be considered as separate from Him, but He was with 
His whole being and life no other than the personal present 
propitiation ; and because, finally, this act accomplished in Him- 
self is still a reality, for ever continuing its effect in His per- 
son (comp. 1 Cor. i. 30; John xiv. 5; Heb. x. 20). 

He is the propitiation (not the atonement, which is xata)- 
Aay7}, and modifies the idea) wep) trav cap eew nov. ‘This says 
nothing but what was previously contained in the idea of fiac- 
0s itself ; for it is already self-evident, that we need the ihaopés, 
not in view of (aepl) our exbicllentods but in view of our sins. 
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But the Apostle expressly adds these words, because they form a 
preparation for the appended clause : od qrept Tov juerépwv 5é 
povov, Ga Kal rept ddov Tod Kdcpov. (This breviloquence, the 
words being instead of wep) Tav dou Tod Kocpov, needs no ex- 
planation ; compare John y. 36). What the Apostle would say 


-by this is much more plain than why he makes the addition. 


As it regards the former question, the antithesis between “ us” 
and “ the whole world” cannot be referred, keeping the Ephe- 
sian readers in view, to the contrast between the Jewish and 
the Gentile Christians (Cyril, Gicumenius). Nor can it be that 
between believers and unbelievers as such; as if the Apostle 
(according to the exposition of Arminian and Lutheran com- 
mentators) purposed to announce the dogma, that Christ made 
satisfaction not merely for the elect, but also sufficienter as well 
as _finaliter for the reprobate also—a sentiment which the con- 
text shows to have been far from the Apostle’s thoughts at this 
moment. The antithesis must rather be that between the (as 
yet) little company of those who were already at that time 
Christians and the whole human race to which, and as far as 
to it, the Gospel was yet to be preached. This is essentially 
the explanation of Calvin and the Reformed expositors ; but 
they also are in error when they restrict the antithesis to those 
who were already believers and those who should become be- 
lievers in the future, with express exclusion of the reprobate. 
But the question upon which St John would pronounce here, is 
not whether Christ merely suffictenter or also jinaliter suffered 
for all. It is not his aim to define to whom alone the power of 
the atoning work of Christ extends, but to declare, that for no 
man in the whole world is there any other way of being recon- 
ciled than that of the propitiation of Christ. For the whole 
world is appointed this way of coming to the Father and attain- 
ing peace. This—no more and no less—lies in the words. 
And thus the second question finds already its answer: the 
question, to wit, for what purpose St John adds this reflection. 
We cannot find in the immediate context anything which would 
supply an answer to this question; for in ver. 3 St John leaves 
this subordinate thought, and returns back to the main subject, 


a which had been pursued from ch. i. 5 onwards. On the other 


hand, we shall see hereafter how this apparently fortuitous 
reference to the universal design of the redeeming work of 
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Christ forms a point of departure for that which St John has 
to say in a later section concerning the relation of Christians to 
the world. 


Ver. 3 continues the train of thought begun in ver. 1. A 
first mediation between the seemingly contradictory propositions 
of ch. i. vers. 6, 7, and vers. 8-10, had been given in ch. ii. 1, 
where these two propositions are changed, and exhibited in their 
immediate unison and perfect harmony—as the requirement of 
the Christian conscience, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
as a consolatory message to the conscience. In the Christian, 
the conscience of the new man, enlightened, and at the same 
time freed from guilt, stands above the will; it demands that 
the man shall not sin, and thereby and therefore judges and 
condemns the sin which is still present, while it knows the 
Advocate who is our iAaopés. A second mediation between 
these two propositions follows now in ver. 8; an intermediate 
consideration, which is not in substance different from the 
former, but is fundamentally only its counterpart, or a direct 
deduction from it. From the presence of this energy of the 
conscience, at once demanding and condemning, and from that 
alone, can we conclude the presence of the new man, and the 
reality of a state of grace. But that energy is described by 
its visible fruits: “ If we keep His commandments.” This ex- 
pression is not at once and of itself to be regarded as of similar 
signification with that of ch. i. 7, “ If we walk in the light.” 
This latter is deeper, broader, more comprehensive ; the “ keep- 
ing of the commandments” is more limited, but is on that 
account more appropriate as a distinguishing mark. Even the 
believing Christian, earnestly occupied with his sanctification— 
although the soul of his endeavour and aim moves in the 
sphere of that which is conformable with the nature of God, 
and therefore light—will yet find much, not only in his actions, 
but especially in his thoughts and motives, which belongs not to 
that sphere of light; and he might, therefore, in hours of in- 
ternal conflict, easily fall into doubt whether he actually stood 
in a state of grace, and whether the conscience were really per- 
forming its office within him. Therefore the Apostle points 
here, where the question is of the marks of a state of grace, to 
a sign which may be known with greater security and confi- 
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dence. It will be in every Christian the sure and certain fruit 
of that double activity, described in ver. 1, of the conscience 
both awakened and pacified in Christ—that is, of rigorous 
conscientiousness and the confidence of sonship—that such a 
Christian will, by that twofold necessity, keep the commandments. 
In the commandments of God he has an objective and certain 
standard for his spirit and walk; and an objective and certain 
test, therefore, of his real religious state. If he should ask 
only about the quality, and character, and tone of his internal 
disposition and feeling, he might easily mistake and be deceived. 
But if he asks whether he is keeping the commandments of God 
in his outward life, and at once discerns and condemns as sin, 
according to God’s laws, every sin into which he may have 
fallen, and also finds in himself a vehement striving to live for 
the future after God’s corresponding commandments (for all 
this lies in the typetv, which is by no means equivalent to the 
mAnpovv ; comp. Deut. iv. 2, xxxili. 9; Ps. cv. 45, cxix. 34; 
Proy. vi. 20, xxviii. 4; Job xxiii. 12; Mal. ii. 7)—then this 
testing of himself by the objective norm of the command- 
ments is a certain confirmation that he “ hath known God.” 
°Ev totT@ ywookopev bTe éyveKapev avTov,k.t.r. It is obvious 
of itself that the little clause with édv, here as in John xiii. 35, 
serves for the development of the todT@ (as elsewhere 671, ch. iv. 
13, or éray, ch. v. 2). But this édv, or the related érav, is not 
simply equivalent to érz. If dtc be used, then ywaecxoper is the 
leading proposition: “ We know by this (fact)—-that He hath — 
given to us His Spirit, that He is in us.” If édy, on the other 
hand, be used, yweoxouey is a kind of conditioned conclu- 
sion: “ Jf we keep His commandments, we know thereby (by 
this keeping of the commandments) that we have known Him.” 
In the former,. it is a simple inference from the actual present 
result to the cause of it; in the latter, it is a test—something 
from the presence or absence of which one may perceive the 
presence or absence of another thing. More difficult is the ques- 
tion, whether the object adrév with éyvexaper refers to Christ or 
to the marjp. The older expositors were misled to adopt the 
_ former view by the vicinity of ver. 2 (Augustin, Zwingli, 
_ Luther, Bullinger, Grotius, Bengel). But the position of the 
_ whole context obliges us to refer the adroy to God (Calvin, 
Beza, Liicke, De Wette, Diisterdieck), _We have already seen, 
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in ch. i. 9, how St John referred back by the pronoun adrov to 
God. And so it is here. Ver. 2 is a subordinate thought; and 
ver. 3 does not connect itself with ver. 2 as a consequence, but 
stands parallel with ver. 1, and with similar independence. 
The words in ver. 4, cal év tovT@ adjOea ovK Ext, are analo- 
gous to the words ch. i. 6 and 8, and point most assuredly to 
the relation to the Father. So the idea of “ commandments” 
points to commandments of the Father, not of the Son; for it is 
here the work of the Son, not to give commandments, but to 
propitiate for transgression of the commandments. But, finally, 
and this is most decisive, St John.in ver. 6, when he speaks of 
Christ, leaves the hitherto-used adrés, and defines Christ by the 
pronoun éxeivos, so that Christ is distinguished from the subject 
indicated by adros. 

By our keeping of the commandments of God, therefore, 
we know that we have known God. ’Eyvexapev cannot possibly 
—as used, too, in immediate connection with ywaoxoyev—bear 
the foreign and unusual signification of “love,” which Carpzoy 
and others have endeavoured to force upon it, with inexact 
appeal to the meaning of the Hebrew yt’. For yp, while it 
is used in a sexual signification, never expresses the feeling of 
love as such. It is an actual knowing which is indicated here 
by the éyvoxapev ; only not a merely theoretical apprehension 
of a divine doctrine (Socinus, Episcopius), nor a theoretical 
knowledge of the nature of God, which should have as its neces- 
sary accompaniment the feeling of love towards God (Calvin, 
Liicke). Zwingli’s was a more correct judgment on the point: 
“That which he had above expressed by having fellowship, he 
here expresses by the word know.” For it is not the knowledge 
of certain doctrinal statements concerning God which is here 
in question, but the knowledge of God Himself. But what is 
the signification generally of knowing? When the thinking 
spirit knows a truth, or doctrinal proposition, it is penetrated 
by that truth, and so takes it up into its own thinking, that 
that proposition becomes as it were an integral portion of its 
own thinking substance. Analogously, when a personal being 
knows a personal being, the former must receive the latter into 
itself. ‘The phraseological use of yt, rightly apprehended, leads 
to the same notion. In the highest energy of the mutual in- 
fluence of the powers of the soul, both become one ; the inmost 
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life is disclosed to each other. And in that spiritual knowledge, 
of which St John here and elsewhere speaks, the person discloses 
to the person its substantial nature. To know God, means to 
enter into the fellowship of life with God ; to have known God, 


. means to stand in the fellowship of life with God. It is to 


disclose the inmost internal being to God, and to be penetrated 
and shone through by the ¢a@s—judging and quickening,— 
and thus to know by experiencing in ourselves this influence of 
the Light. Hence this knowing God is a being known, that 
is, being shone through, by God, and presupposes the eivar é« 
Ocod (1 Johniv. 5, 6; 1 Cor. viii. 3, xiii. 12; comp. John x. 14); 
it is essentially connected and one with love (1 John iv. 7 seq.; 
1 Cor. viii. 3) ; and identical also with eternal life (John xvii. 3). 


In vers. 4-6 the Apostle returns to the same sentiment, 
and with it closes the section, which had formed in ch. i. 6, 7 
the starting-point of the subject; viz., the thought that he 
who says he has known God (that is, stands in fellowship with 
God), but keeps not God’s commandments, is a liar. Now, after 
vers. 1 and 3 have given the internal reconciliation between 
this thought and the evangelical consolatory message concerning 
the (hacpos, St John can return to it, and state it once more, 
thus defined, thus established, and thus explained, in a most 
emphatic and impressive form. We gather, indeed, from the 
fact that he so expressly closes the section with this thought, 
that the practical scope of the whole section tends to this conelu- 
ston. If St John had set before himself a merely didactic aim, 
the two mediating thoughts, vers. 1 and 3, would have them- 
selves formed the natural close. But that this is not the case, 
shows plainly that the Apostle writes with a practical, and 
indeed a polemical, aim. It is the Gnostics against whose deadly 
poison he warns his Christian people; those Gnostics, who 
boasted of the deepest éyvaxévar tov Ocov, while they daringly 
revolted against, or set themselves above, “ His commandments.” 
His readers must learn, before all things, from the Gospel sent 
to them, and from its central point, “that God is light” (ch. i. 5), 


_ that he who places himself above the commandments of God is 


also devoid of the true yuaous Tod Oeod. 
The fourth verse runs so closely parallel with the sixth verse 
of the first chapter, that no further specific explanation of it is 
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here necessary. Instead of the cowwviav éyew, we find substi- 
tuted—with designed allusion once more to the “ Gnostics”— 
the éyvwxa introduced by ver. 3, and which also involves the 
kowovia. (The é6rv is wanting before éyvwxa in some less im- 


= 


portant MSS., but it stands in A.B. and the Fathers; it was . 


scarcely borrowed from ch. iv. 20, but is most probably genuine 
in this passage as well as in that). Instead of the qepurareiv 
év oxotia, we have pa) typeiv tas évtodas avdtod, which was 
prepared for by ver. 3, and is much more significant as a test. 
Pevorns éoriy is still more substantial and stronger than yev- 
deras: it condemns not merely the conduct as such, but the 
whole man in his whole spirit and nature. “Ev tovr@ 7) ddnOeva 
ov« éotw has already been explained, upon ch. i. 8. 

As we found in ch. i. 7 the negative side followed and 
supplemented by the positive, so it is here, and in a very similar 


manner, in our fifth verse. To the lying nature of the Gnostics: 


the Apostle opposes the true and truth-honouring deportment 
of Christians. But we are not met here, any more than in 
ch. i., with mere tautological repetitions. With: new turns and 
applications he brings new sides of the object before the view. 
In the place of the rnpety ras évtoXas adtod comes now the 
Tnpeiv TOV AOYyov avTod. It is certain, as appears from the 
antithesis introduced by 6é between the fifth and the fourth 
verses, that 6 Adyos means essentially the same as ai évrodal; 
and we should certainly be in error if we were to refer Xdyos to 
the evangelical message, or the requirement of faith, instead of 
the commandments themselves. Nevertheless, 6 Adyos avrod is 
not perfectly synonymous with ai évronai, but denotes the reve- 
lation of the Divine will as one whole; that is, primarily, the 
revelation of His Divine will as establishing the distinction 
between good and evil, but this revelation of His command- 
ments in its united reference to His will of grace. It is the 
commandments of God as they are exhibited to the Christian, 


as comprised in that one word which the Father hath in Christ: 


spoken to the world; the commandments, not as individual and 
hard injunctions, but as expressing the holy will of Him who 
so loved the world that he gave His only-begotten Son, and 





who bestows upon His people the power and the desire to fulfil: 


them all. Hence, St John now says of him who keepeth this 


word of the Father, that “in him is verily the love of God per-. 
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fected.” Setting aside the feeble interpretation of Episcopius, 
according to which the “love of God” is the love which God 
commands and requires, there are three explanations of this ex- 
pression which deserve notice. The first understands the love 
of God to us; the second, maintained by Luther, Calvin, Beza, 
Grotius, De Wette, Liicke, our love to God; the third, repre- 
sented by Zwingli, Bullinger, Bengel, Olshausen, interprets it 
as the mutua amicitia et conjunctio between God and the Chris- 
tian—that love of God to us which in us also has become a 
power. The first explanation has the a\7@@s against it; the 
second, the rereXelwrat. *AXnOas is never in St John a mere 
formula of affirmation, “truly,” but has the meaning of a qua- 
litative adverb, which not merely expresses the actual existence 
of a thing, ip its existence in a manner most absolutely cor- 
responding to anjBeva, (Compare the Gosp. . ch, xvii. 8; in the 
passage, ch. vi. 55, d\nOs is certainly a spurious reading.) In 
our passage, to wit, it forms the antithesis to yevdorns éotl Kai, 
k.T.r.; but here, as in ch. i. 6, it is not only said that the reality 
does not correspond to the profession of having known God, 
but that those transgressors of the commandments also have 
not the substantial ad7jOeva in them. To both these arnOds 
forms a contrast; it is therefore to be regarded as not only a 
formal affirmative assurance, but as defining the quality and 
nature of the thing assured of. But such an ddn@ds can be ex- 
pressed only of an act which might possibly have been accom- 
plished in a manner not corresponding to ad7jGea. Now, on 
this account, it cannot be said of the love of God to us, that it 
was dAnOas perfected: that is self-understood.—But neither 
can we assert the reredelwtae of our love to God. For it will 
not help us, to take refuge in the assertion that St John speaks 
from “an ideal standing-point;” for he is (as the following 
words, év tovT@, etc., show plainly) giving a thoroughly real 
sign whereby it may be known who stands in a state of grace, 
and who does not. Now, it cannot possibly be said of a Chris- 
tian, who keeps the word of God, that in him love to God has 
already “ been perfected.” For reredeiwrar denotes, not an attri- 
bute (which rede/a éoriv would have expressed), but an accom- 
plished act. Thus, then, the sense of the passage cannot be this: 
“He that keepeth God’s commandments stands truly in a state 
of perfected love to God,” or, “ The fulfilling of the command- 
I 
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ments bears witness to a perfected love of God.”—We get rid 
of all these difficulties when we keep in view the antithetical 
parallelism between ver. 5 and ver. 4. What did the Gnostics 
assert, while they nevertheless kept not the commandments of 
God? That they had known God. This St John denies to 
them in the words, wedorns, «.7.r. What, then, will he attri- 
bute to those who keep the word of God? Manifestly this, 
that in them that act of the having-known-God, which is at the 
same time a having-been-known-of-God—that actual union with 
God—has been brought into effect. Thus the interpretation 
of those who understood the aydrn tod Oeod of this conjunctio 
cum Deo—of this establishment of a mutual relation of love 
between God and the Christian. (Olshausen refers very ap- 
propriately to 1 Cor. viii. 3.) This interpretation gives its ap- 
propriate force to the adnOas, as well as to the Teredelwras. 
The former is then suitable, because love is not now regarded 
as a feeling or action of God, but as that mutual condition of 
communio and societas and conjunctio, in the establishment of 
which, man having his own distinctive part, the ddn@ds is no 
longer a superfluous remark. So also rereXelwras is perfectly 
suitable ; since it is not our feeling of love towards God which is 
spoken of, but the mutual relation of love between Him and us. 
For, where we behold in the conduct of a man that he is keep- 
ing the commandments of God, it is quite appropriate for us to 
draw the inference, that in him that relation of love with God 
has been brought to a consummation. And thus that transla- 
tion of the redevovv which Beza, on his view incorrectly, gives 
—that is, mettre en exécution, establish, give effect to—may be 
rightly applied; not as if the word reewdv had here a different 
meaning from that which it elsewhere bears, but because the 
perfecting of a relation is no other than the full establishment 
or confirmation of it. And that mutual relation of love, or 
fellowship of love, was, in fact, at the moment of the believing 
surrender of the soul to Christ, closed and perfected; while, on 
the other hand, the sentiment of love in us is never perfect, 
but always admits of growth. 

And thus the further thought is appended, strictly and con- 
nectedly, to the conclusion of ver. 5: év TouT@ ywookoper, be 
év avT@ éopéy (already the third form in which the thought 
that forms the practical aim of the whole section is expressed). 
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’Ev rovrw does not refer to the words “ truly perfected,” —since. 
these words, as we have seen, do not contain allusion to the 
sentiment of love in us, consequently do not contain any dis- 
tinguishing mark,— but to ds 8 av tnph adtod Tov Adyov. By 
this, that we keep His commandments (and consequently experi- 
ence the relation of love to God as one that is perfected in us), 
we know (the further and greater truth) that we are in Him. 
The being known of God, and the having known God, St John 
has more profoundly defined as a being loved of God and loving 
Him ; and this is now again more profoundly defined as a being 
in God, as the actual fulfilment of that word which our Lord 
spoke, John xiv. 20, where He also, ver. 21, added the keeping 
of the commandments as a mark or token. But, how the being 
known and being loved of God involves an isa being in God, 

is not difficult to understand, when we compare the passages 
John xiv. 20 seq., xv. 4, xvii. 10 and 21 and 28. The Father 
is in Christ, and Christ in His people (ch. xvii. 23) ; His people 
are again in Christ (ch. xv. 4), and with Him in God. Not 
only does that light of the eternal a\7Qeva shine, judging, en- 
lightening, and quickening, into them (on which the “being 
known” and the “knowing” rest), but, through the incarnate 
Son of God, who is in them, God also dwells substantially in 
them (John xiv. 23); and, consequently, they have on their 
part their being in Grod, since they are received, by His indwell- 
ing, into the sphere of His specific saving presence (which is to 
be distinguished from His creating omnipresence). 

But St John repeats in the stwth verse, by a fourth and 
final turn given to the thought, his practical hortatory main 
topic. That év adt@ pévew of which our Lord had spoken in 
the farewell discourses (John xiv. 23, in wdévnv trovety according 
to the sense ; in ch. xv. 4 and 7 in the same words), and which is 
not essentially different from the év airé eivai,. cannot be con- 
ceived of without the known and consciously-accepted obligation 


1 This is plain from a comparison of those passages. It is not that St 
John in ver. 6 passes over from the entrance into a state of grace to the 
preservation of it, as another object ; as if the keeping of the commandments 
was set forth as a sign of the entrance into that state, but the repsrarsi» 
xabas x.7.r., the means of retaining it. This xeo:rarsiv is most certainly 
exhibited, not as the means for the maintenance of a state of grace, but as 
an obligation (éQ</ae:) necessarily resulting from that state. 
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(dpetrer, debet) of walking eyen as Christ also walked. He 
that saith he dwelleth in Him, is bound to walk as Christ walked. 
This is the point to which converges the hortatory warning 
against the Gnostic-Antinomian lie. And with this the thought 
formally returns, as to ver. 4, so to ch. i. 6; and the section 
appears to be perfectly rounded off, 

To walk as Christ walked: in this concrete view is con- 
clusively and most clearly exhibited what is meant by walking 
in light (ch. i, 7); and by keeping the commandments, ch, ii. 3. 
For, in Christ the eternal Light itself has become flesh, and 
the eternal Will of God has become a person. Christ is Himself 
the Light (John i. 5 and 9) ; and walked in the light, not as in 
a sphere out of Himself, but as in His own nature. Christ is 
the incarnate accomplished Law of the Father; in His person 
and in His walk we see perfectly exhibited what the will of God 
is. He, then, who makes pretension to being and dwelling in 
God, assumes the obligation so’ to walk as Christ walked: mark 
well, the obligation. When St John is speaking of the marks 
of a state of grace, he does not mention the walking as Christ 
walked. For no Christian could say that of himself (comp. ch. 
i. 8, 9), that his walk was like that of Christ—sinless! But 
the obligation to copy the example of Christ every true Christian 
must for ever place before his eyes, in unweariable fidelity and 
unweariable conflict with the old man, He who does not that, 
has no right to call himself a Christian, 


1 The ovrws before xa airs, in ver. 6, is wanting in A. and B., and is 
spurious. (Comp. ch. ii, 27, iii. 3, iv. 17.) But the sense is obviously the 
same. 











PART THE SECOND. 





THE RELATION OF THE READERS TO THE LIGHT, AS HAVING 
ALREADY APPEARED AND NOW SHINING. 


Ch. ii. 7-29. 


‘THE verses which now immediately follow, ch. ii. 7-11, are 
generally regarded by expositors as a kind of appendage to vers. 
1-6. The requirement that we should walk even as Christ 
walked, is regarded as being more strictly defined by the com- 
mandment of brotherly love, which St John lays down in vers. 
9-11, after he had previously shown, vers. 7, 8, how far this 
commandment was an old one and yet new. 

But the expositors who hold this view diverge so widely in | 
the particulars, and are in many points so utterly at a loss, that 
this of itself should make us pause before we accept their inter- 
pretation. If we look more narrowly into the text, keeping 
primarily only vers. T-11 in view, we encounter most formidable 
obstacles to its reception. For, in the first place, it must appear 
strange, on the supposition that the Apostle speaks already in 
vers. 7, 8 of the commandment of brotherly love, that he should 
assume his readers to have understood his subtle meaning in 
those verses, and to have interpreted them of brotherly love 
without a word being said about that precept till ver. 9. If his 
readers read the Epistle from beginning to end, and not from 
the end backwards to the beginning, they could not possibly, in 
vers. 7, 8, have guessed that St John had brotherly love in his 
thoughts ; and the words, “ which thing is true,” ete., in ver. 8, 
could certainly give them no definite idea related to that subject. 
But granted that St John might have purposed in this myste- 
rious way to stimulate their attention to greater intensity, yet 
there rises another difficulty that must make us pause. The 
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words of ver. 8, drt 4) oxotla, K.T.r., are generally supposed to be 
a kind of subordinate observation, by which the words 6 éorw 
adnbés, x.7.r., are to be explained or established; while these 
latter words themselves are again only an explanatory bye- 
thought— intended either to show how far the évroAs) of brotherly 
love might be called a “ new” one, or to say that brotherly love, 
as well in Christ as in believers, finds its true realization. Ver. 
9 is then regarded as the main proposition, around which all has 
hitherto in reality revolved: this it is that sheds light upon the 
readers’ perception of what évtod# was referred to in all the 
declarations of the two preceding verses. But now it were to be 
expected that this évrodn would occur in an independent form. 
Instead of this, it presents itself in such a form as to be internally 
dependent upon the (imaginary) bye-thought, dre 4 cxoria, 
«tr. “He that saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, 
is in darkness until now” — thus means, that for him the 4 exeria 
mapayetat, “the darkness is past,” avails not. The sentiment 
of ver. 9 is thereby placed in such dependence upon the words, 
ver. 8, tt 4) cxotla, x.T.r., as to make it at once unimaginable 
that ver. 8 is a subordinate, and ver. 9 the leading, thought. 

If now, in the third place, we examine more carefully the 
relations of the thoughts in vers. 7, 8, the concluding words of 
the eighth verse will be seen to be most decidedly the proper 
centre of the whole meaning of the Apostle. He begins the 
section by declaring to his readers that he wrote no new com- 
mandment, but the old commandment which they had possessed. 
from the beginning. He then explains fully what the old com- 
mandment is; it is (so he says) 6 Adyos ov nKovoate—the word 
which ye have heard. In these words he gives the substance of 
the wraraia évrod}, not restricting it to brotherly love, but ex- 
hibiting it as being generally the word which he had announced 
to his readers concerning Christ. Parallel with this introduc- 
tory explanation stands now the declaration, ver. 8, that he 
again writes to them a new évtodH, “ that which is true in Christ 
and in you: that the darkness is past, and the true light already 
shineth.” According to the parallelism of the two verses, the 
words, 0 ddnbés éorw, K.7.d., Ot, K.TA., Ought to contain an an- 
nouncement of the substance or matter of the “ new command- 
ment.” And, so regarded, how admirably all is harmonized! 
The old commandment was the Adyes announced to them from 
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the beginning: the collective subject of this Adyos dxovabels St 
John had comprehended in the word, “ that God is light, etc.,” 
in ch. i, 5 (where that word is defined also as “the message 
which we heard from Him and declare unto you” —thus in sense 
as “the word which ye have heard”). The new évrod# is this: - 
“that the darkness is past, and the true light now shineth.” 
St John utters no word to describe the two évtoAaé as identical; 
but he says of the évrod dealt with in ch. i. 5-ii, 6, that it is 
not a new one, but one that had been declared to the readers 
from the beginning; and then he announces that he is about 
to declare to them another, a new évtod}. New it is, 1, as one 
distinguished from the former: for the definite modification 
now enters, that the eternal light was one already shining—év 
avT@, inasmuch as in Christ the light had objectively risen on 
the world and overcome the darkness; and év iyiv, inasmuch 
as the light had also subjectively risen on the readers, and they 
had subjectively passed from darkness to light. But not only 
so, it is new, 2. in relation to the readers, because the conse- 
quences which are unfolded from it in vers. 9-25 are now for 
the first time impressed in all their rigour, and in this manner, 
upon the Ephesians. 

This simple, clear, and harmonious relation of the thought 
would not have escaped so many expositors if they had not ex- 
posed themselves to error by a false notion of the word €vron. 
They have mostly supposed that nothing but a requirement ex- 
pressed formally as a commandment could be signified by that 
word. But when the Apostle himself specifies the “ word 
which ye have heard” as the matter and substance of the “old 
commandment,” he plainly enough shows in what sense he 
would have the évrod# understood. For, to restrict this “ word 
which ye have heard” to the injunction of ver. 3 and ver. 6, is 
no better than purely arbitrary. ‘The word which ye have 
heard” is no other than what had been referred to, with the 
same generality of expression, in ch. i. 5 as “the message which 
ye have heard.” It is the announcement that God is light ; 
and that announcement St John can term an évToA}, inasmuch 
as it is not a mere doctrinal statement, but assumes the form and 
aspect of a specific and direct moral-religious requirement (ch. 

“i. 6-10). Similarly, the new announcement, that the darkness 
is past, and the light already (as in the world, so also “in you’’) 
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shineth, is not a mere theoretical doctrinal position, but assumes 
the form and aspect of a direct évtod} to the readers, and there- 
fore is also, and in the same sense, termed a “ commandment.” 

The words, “that the darkness is past, etc.,” consequently run 
parallel with the words of ch.i. 5, “that God is light,” and con- 
tain the centre and leading thought of the new section: vers. 9 
seq. being the same development of the individual practical in- 
ferences as takes place in vers. 6-10 of the first chapter, after 
the fundamental position that God is light, ch. i. 5. Even in 
their very form vers. 9-11 of ch. ii. are perfectly parallel with 
vers. 6, 7 of ch. i. Thus, in vers. 9-11 it is shown how far 
the proposition, “that the darkness is past, ete.,” might be de- 
fined as a “ commandment.” 

And it is plain at the outset why it is no other than brotherly 
love that is exhibited as the first practical inference from the 
new évTon}, ver. 8. From the fact that God is in His eternal 
nature light (ch. i. 5), it was evident that he who would abide 
in fellowship with God must be, ike Him, light, and not walk 
in darkness. From the fact that in Christ light is risen objec- 
tively on the world, and, in consequence of that, a church is 
formed of those in whom the light has also subjectively risen, 
it is evident, that these last must of necessity love one another 
as brethren. 

Hitherto, we have limited our observation to the passage, 
ch. ii. 7-11. But, all that we have concluded from a consider- 
ation of these verses is most abundantly confirmed when we 
enlarge our circle of view, and include within its sweep the 
whole section down to ver. 25. How difficult, nay impossible, 
do those expositors who make the xaw2 évrody of ver. 9 the 
commandment of brotherly love, and brotherly love the subject 
of the whole section, find it to discern or point out any kind 
of internal connection, or orderly transition, between vers. 7-11 
and vers. 12-25! The scarcely-begun section concerning 
brotherly love abruptly comes to a stop in ver. 11. St John 
passes with emphasis, in vers. 7, 8, to brotherly love as a “new 
commandment,” but only to fly off from it again immediately 
to quite different topics—not returning back to a proper ex- 
position of that commandment till ch. iii. 11 seq.! Between 
vers. 11 and 12 no connection is even sought ; a broad line of 
demarcation is drawn in thought between the two verses, and " 
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refuge is taken in the notion that a new sub-section —though 
without any point of connection—here begins. 

On the contrary, as soon as we discern the correct relation 
of ch. ii. 8 to ch. i. 5, and perceive that the clause, “because the 
darkness is past, etc.,” ver. 8, contains the theme of the new sec- 
tion, we become sensible of an exquisite harmony in the whole 
train and sequence of thought. Throughout, down to ver. 
25, this is and must be acknowledged to be the predominant 
fundamental thought: that for the world objectively, and for the 
readers subjectively, the light hath appeared, and the darkness 
hath passed away. 

A twofold practical consequence is.seen at once to flow from 
this fundamental position ; one part of it positive, and one part 
of it negative. First, the positive conclusion in vers. 9-11, that 
he in whom the light has arisen must love the others who, like 
him, have already passed from the darkness to the light. 
Secondly, a negative conclusion in vers. 12~—25, which, however, 
is distributed again into two requirements. That is, the main 
thought, that the readers have already passed into the light, 
is at first in vers. 12-14 unfolded in a twofold direction: They 
' have known the Father; and, They have overcome the wicked 
one. Therefore, because this is the case, St John can write to 
them his Epistle ; therefore, because this is the case, he has been 
able to write to them his Gospel. It follows thence, first, that 
they should not let their affection rest on the world (vers. 15-17); 
and, secondly, that they should abide faithful to the doctrine 
received, and avoid the (Cerinthian) gnosis as apostasy and anti- 
Christianity (vers. 18-27). Hence, in vers. 9-11 is regulated 
their positive deportment towards the church of light, and in vers. 
15-25 their deportment towards that which is oxorla. Vers. 28, 
29 form, as we shall see, the transition to the following section. 

Thus the whole section regards the light as having historically 
entered into the world. The subject is no longer the light, as 
being the eternal nature of God, but the light in this relation, that 
acommunity has been founded upon earth, through Christ, of those 
who are delivered from the darkness, and have entered into fellow- 

ship with God, the eternal Light." 
1 And this paves the way immediately for the third section (ch. iii.), 
where the subject is the enmity of the darkness against these children of 
_ light, and the position of these in opposition to that enmity. 
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After these general preliminary remarks, let us now pass to 
the explanation of the individual clauses. 


Ver. 7 seq. With the address ayamnroi, Beloved (for this 
is the reading, according to the best testimonies, and not the 
Text. Rec. adergo/), St John begins the new section. It is his 
manner to begin new sections, or sub-sections, by addresses of 
this kind, whieh stimulate the minds of the readers to new 
attention, (With ch. ii. 1 compare ch. iii. 2 and 7, and 18 and 
21, iv. 1 and 7 and 11.) 

Ovix évtodjy Kawhv ypadw ipiv. Here rises a difficulty, 
which has very much divided the interpretations of expositors. 
Augustin, Bede, most of the Greek Fathers, Luther, Calvin, 
Grotius, Bengel, De Wette, Neander, and others, refer the 
idea of the évrod» forwards to that which St John has i in- 
intention to say, ver. 9: “It is not a new commandment, but 
the old which ye had from the beginning ; yet again, in a cer- 
tain sense, a new one (what J now write to you): He who saith 
that he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness 
even until now.” But this view requires, after what has been 
said above, scarcely any refutation. Others, such as Zwingli, 
Bullinger, Beza, Socinus, Piscator, Episcopius, Calovius, Liicke, 
and Fritzsche, felt the unnaturalness of referring évtod) for- 
wards to ver. 9, and therefore referred it backwards to ver. 6. 
Accordingly, the Apostle is obviating the objection that he 
introduces a new doctrine, when he exhorts to the walking 
after the pattern of Christ. “ When I exhort you to innocency 
of life, and propose to you the holy example of the Son of 
God, I set before you nothing new, but only that which ye have © 
had from the beginning of religion. That word, that is, that 
preaching which ye have heard from the beginning through the 
law and the prophets, is the same as that very precept which 
we now set before you” (Bullinger). But, on this view also, 
the limitation to ver. 6 results in a very great indistinctness of 
idea. No Jew would ever have objected to the Apostles, that 
the exhortation to purity of life was a new one; and no Chris- 
tian would have ever objected that the walking after Christ’s 
pattern was a new exhortation: to obviate the first objection 
was absolutely unnecessary; to obviate the latter was at least 
quite needless to Christian readers. The entire assumption of 
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an apologetical tendency in these words is therefore wide of the 
mark. Kavvy and vadaidé do not refer to what might appear 
to Jews or to Christians as new or old; but simply indicate the 
opposition between that which had been already announced from 
the beginning to the readers (ch. i. 5 seq.), and that which was 
now to be announced as new. The idea of. wadaid St John 
himself explains by jv elyere dw’ apyiis. Now he who under- 
stands by the évrod the commandment of brotherly love,*and, 
as the result of this, explains the old évrons} as identical with 
the new, falls here into inextricable confusion and difficulties. 
Calvin, Liicke, De Wette, Diisterdieck, and Huther refer a7 
apxijs to the beginning of the Christian life in the readers: 
“From the time that ye have been Christians the command- 
ment of brotherly love has been announced to you, and so far 
it is an old commandment. But it is also a new commandment; 
that it is so, is proved to be true in Christ (inasmuch as He first 
by word and example exhibited it), and in you (inasmuch as ye 
first received it with the faith)” But whence arises, according 
to this explanation, the idea of the contrast between the wadaia 
and the xawy? The commandment then would be old, in as 
far as Christians had had it since their conversion,—new, in as 
far as they had not had it tll their conversion. But this is 
mere playing with the thought: the terminus a quo would be 
the same for the old as for the new; it would be as if one were 
to say: “ You are already old, because you are already forty 
years old; but you are still young, because you are only forty 


1 Compare Diisterdieck, S. 206: ‘The whole pith of the Johannean 
oxymoron rests only upon this, that the reference, according to which the 
same éyroay is seen from the same standing-point zz’ épxys, changes. If 
from this position I look out into the Christian time of the readers, the 
évroay seems one which had been long known,—the readers had heard it 
from the beginning as the essential commandment. On the other hand, 
if from that position I look at the times before that beginning to the 
readers, the same commandment necessarily appears as a new and esscn- 
tially Christian law, beginning as to the readers with that new commence- 
ment.”—So Diisterdieck. But it is obvious that if the Apostle’s reflection 
had been directed backwards simply to the time beyond the conversion of 
the readers—to the time when they were still heathens, he would not 
have been able to define the period of their conversion by the absolute 
expression dx’ dpyys. He can use that expression only as he altogether 

keeps out of view the pre-Christian time of their life. 
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years old.” Nor would it be even objectively correct that 
Christ had first given the commandment of brotherly love “ by 
word and act” (Huther). A glance at the Pentateuch (e.g., 
Ex. xxiii. 4, 5) teaches the contrary.—Jf we must understand 
the évroAn of the commandment of brotherly love, then a7’ 
apyhs must refer to the time before Christ. 

But now arises the new difficulty, that the readers were 
mainly heathen Christians, of whom it could not be said that 
they already before their conversion, as heathens, had possessed 
the commandments of the Pentateuch which refer to brotherly 
love. Those expositors who, like Liicke, refer évtons to ver. 6, 
or generally to the requirement of innocentia vite, understand 
apyns of the times before Christ, inasmuch as already in the 
Old Testament God had required the walking in His command- 
ments, and in the Prophets even the walking according to the 
type of the Messiah. But here the difficulty arises anew, that 
St John wrote to heathen-Christian readers. 

All becomes smooth when we admit that the old and new 
commandments are not one and the same—not the command- 
ment of brotherly love ; when we accept the old évtod7 as that 
which St John in ver. 7 expressly terms the substance of the 
manawa évrod}, and, as we have already seen, no other than the 
ayyenia (ch. i. 5), which is both in its kernel and comprehensive 
summary, the statement “that God is light ;’ and when we 
understand by the new évtoAy that which St John in ver. 8 
intends to connect with it as a new addition. 

How far, then, can he call that the zada:d, and this the 
kawy, commandment? “Not a new commandment write I 
unto you, but an old commandment which ye had from the 
beginning. The old commandment is the word which ye have 
heard.” By the Adyos bv HxovcaTe we must explain the elyere 
am’ apyis. But the “word which ye have heard” is “ that mes- 
sage (ch. i. 5) which we have heard from Him, and declare unto 
you;” it is the communication which is summed up in the word 
that God is light, and drawn out into its consequences, ch. i. 6- 
ii. 6, and which had been made known to Christians from the 
beginning. These all were truths which the readers had known 
an’ apyijs, that is, from the time of their conversion to Chris- 


1 The words dz’ éoxijc, standing in the Rec. Vers. after the words éy 
gxovcure, are decidedly, and by general acknowledgment, spurious. 
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tianity— But, while St John impresses upon them the old truth, 
he finds occasion to impress upon them further a new évrody}, 
not yet brought home to them (a new truth, immediately involving 
in itself practical requirements). The latter is not one and the 
same with the former, though it is identical with it, and grows 
out of it. It is the truth, that the darkness is past, and the light 
now shineth. Viewed as a dry doctrinal proposition, this truth 
was not to the readers a novelty ; but St John understands by 
the “ évrody,” dre) cxorTla, K.T.r., not a doctrinal proposition, but 
that truth so far-as it resolves itself into practical requirements — 
that truth with and in the requirements which spring out of it. 
And, thus regarded, this truth is assuredly one that is new for 
the ebatlar It involves the new exhortations and warnings, 
which for St John’s time were specifically necessary, and which, 
as something new, must now be unfolded: the warning, not t¢ 
forsake their first love; the exhortation, to hate the works of the 
Gnostics. (Compare Ephesus, Rev. ii. 4 seq.) 


Ver. 8. The 7rdduw is, by all the expositors who regard the 
“ new commandment” as one and the same with the “ old,” 
incorrectly and ungrammatically referred to the xawny, instead 
of to the verb ypddea : “ Again anew,” and not, “ Again I write.” 
According to the view of those expositors, St John meant to 
say: * That one and the same commandment which I write as 
an old one, I write also as again a new one; but this is not what 
he says, and even De Wette is frank enough to confess, “ It 
does not expressly say, Again I call it a new commandment ; 
but the silent assumption makes this commandment the same 
which had been spoken of before.” Indeed the silent presup- 
position of De Wette, but not that of the Apostle! St John 
rather distinguishes in the plainest manner between the two 
évronai, as it respects their substance. Concerning the vranaia, 
he had said in ver. 7, that it was 6 Xeyos Ov jxovcate. On the 
other hand, he gives the substance of the xaivy in these words, 
“ That which is true in Him and in you, that the darkness is 


_ passing, and the true light now shineth. 


The words 6 éorw adnOés, «.7.X., furnish endless difficulties 
1 Cod. A reads juiv; B.C., Gicum., and others, dziv. The latter 


_ reading is therefore better authenticated, and must be held genuine. The 


other is quite irrelevant to the sense, 
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to those expositors who identify the two évrodai, and understand 
them of brotherly love. They, and not they alone, take the 
clause é7v 4) oxotia, K.T.r.. as an appendage, which gives the 
reason of the words 6 éotw ddnOés, and accordingly translate 
ért, not by “ that,’ but by “ for” or “ because.” ‘Then they 
are under the necessity of finding in the words, “ that which is 
true, etc.,” such a thought as might find its reason in the propo- 
sition with 67s, “ because the darkness, etc.’ The strange and 
arbitrary notion of Erasmus and others, who hold the words 
& éorw—xal év byiv for a parenthesis, and translate “ quod in 
illo verum est, id etiam in vobis verum est,’ we may dismiss 


at once, as unworthy of refutation. And that of Lange is not - 


much better: “ quisquis verus est, that is, every true Christian, 
is to be united with Him and with you.” According to Socinus, 
Flacius, Morus, De Wette, Liicke, and Neander, 6 is an appo- 
sition latent in the preceding words: “This évtods is also a new 
one.” If, indeed, the preceding words have been falsely inter- 
preted, “ This same commandment I write unto you as one that 
is again new,’ then certainly the judgment does lie in them, 
“ This commandment is a new one,” and to this supposed latent 
judgment in the preceding words the 6 is now made to refer 
as in apposition. “ The proposition, that the commandment 
(whether the commandment, ver. 6, or brotherly love, ver. 9) 
is a new commandment, is a true proposition, and approves 
itself true in Christ and in you ;” that is, in Christ, inasmuch 
as that commandment “ did not already exist before Him, but 
He first laid it down by word and example,” and also “in you 
believers, inasmuch as ye did not previously possess it, but 
received it first in and with your faith’ (Huther). For the 
establishment of this interpretation, Huther appeals mainly to 
the fact that addO7s in St John denotes “ constantly” the cor- 
rectness of a “ declaration.” That the direct contrary is the 
truth, that dd7Ojs is always in St John the actual realization of 
a thing, or requirement, or idea, we have seen above upon ver. 5, 
where adn@as forms the contrast to the words wetorns éotly, 
Kat év ToUT@ % adjOea odx éotw. And so also it is an assertion 
more bold than true, that the precept of brotherly love (or, 
according to some, the rypeiv tas évrodds Tod Ocod!) “ did not 


1 Huther incorrectly quotes Calvin as holding this view. 
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exist before Christ.” Somewhat more plausible is the second 
explanation, defended by Gicumenius, Luther, Zwingli, and 
many moderns, according to which 6 is not an appositional ad- 
dition, but a relative clause, which refers to the subject of the 
kawn évron}. The true matter of the commandment is realized 
and fulfilled in Christ and in the readers. But the objection 
which Liicke urges against this, that it should in that case have 
been 4 dAnO7s éorwv, is not set aside by saying that it is not the 
évrody as such, but the subject of it, which is a reality in Christ 
and in Christians. For, “that which the éyroA7 enjoins,” is no 
other than the very évroA7 itself. The injunction itself is real- 
ized in Christ, when its subject-matter is realized in Him. How 
unnatural this 6 would be, is best seen in the forced paraphrase 
to which Diisterdieck has recourse in order to make it clear: 
“In writing to you this commandment, J demand of you a walk 
in love, which is true in Him and in you,—true on that 
account, because already (even in you also) the darkness is 
passing away, and the true light already shineth.” The best 
of this must simply be supplied here. Nor can we perceive why 
the more definite clause, ‘The life of love has become already a 
reality in Christ and in believers,” was to be established by the 
more indefinite clause, “ The darkness is past, and the true 
light already shineth.” 

As soon as we have thoroughly seized the true relations of 
the whole train of thought, all these difficulties vanish of them- 
selves. “Ort is not to be translated “ because,” but “ that ;” 
and it introduces the matter of the “new commandment.” 
Even as the “ old commandment” was no other than “ the word 
which ye had heard,” that is, the truth 671 6 Ocds das éoruw, 
that God is light, so the “ new commandment” is the clause ére 
% oxoTia Tapayetat, Kal TO Pas Hn paiver, that the darkness is 
past, and the light now shineth.” The little relative sentence 
with 6 does not depend upon the évrod7, but upon the following 
clause, 671, «.7.X., to which it bears the relation of a prefixed 

apposition. “ Again I write unto you a new évrod%, that, 
_ namely, which hath its truth in Him and in you: that the dark- 
_ ness is inact of passing, and the true light already shineth.” The 
_reference to the light as the eternal nature of God, was the 
_ Tarai évtod} ; the reference to the relation of a victorious war- 
| fare commenced, of light against darkness, which had appeared in 
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time and upon earth, is the new commandment (which in its 
practical hortatory significance had not yet been exhibited to 
the readers) now to be written by St John. 

The darkness passeth away, is passing, is in the act of vanish- 
ing away. On the Midd. mapdyec@ar compare ver. 17 and 
1 Cor, vii. 31: wapayeo@at, like mapdyew (but which latter St 
John uses only concerning physical passing-by ; John viii. 59, 
ix. 1; comp. Matt. ix. 9 and 27), constitutes in itself the anti- 
thesis with the idea of eternal continuance ; it thus marks (as, 
e.g., in ver. 17) the idea of transitoriness as a quality of nature. 
But in our passage it receives, through the parallel 75) ¢aiveu, 
an emphatic Present meaning. It is intended to be said, not 
that the darkness was something in its nature transitory, but 
that it was in the present time already in the act of yielding 
and vanishing away. Parallel with this is the declaration that 
the light already shines, God is in Himself eternal Light; but 
upon earth it was not yet light, because the darkness received 
and admitted not the light of God into itself (compare John 
i. 5). But now it-has become changed: the light, and indeed 
“the true light,” the essential and real light, has already begun 
to shine upon earth. ‘To what extent? That becomes plain in 
the member of the proposition which was placed first, 6 éorw 
anrnbes, x.7.r. The proposition, that the light already shines, 
has a twofold sphere, in which it is a true one (that is, not a 
theoretical truth, but an actually realized truth, and one which 
approves its a\7Qea). First in Christ—for to Him, who was 
in ver. 7 introduced with éxetvos, the év air@ must in its mean- 
ing be referred; since it is not God the Father, but the incar- 
nate Son, in whom the light began historically to appear upon 
earth’—thus first in Christ, inasmuch as He it is whose mani- 
festation in the flesh was objectively that dvarony && trois 
(Luke i. 78), the brightness of which shone in upon the darkness 
of this world. But, secondly, it is also év dyiv, in the Ephesian 
readers themselves (eid also in all Christians then living, as in 
all true and living Christians, who should ever read the Epistle) ; 
since in every one who had apprehended Christ in penitent 
faith, the night is subjectively past, the darkness is receding, and 
the true light already a shining reality. Thus the light which 

* Even under the erroneous assumption that the clause 6 éeriy, x.7.A., 
refers to brotherly love, most expositors explain éy air@ of Christ. 
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shone into the darkness of this world, also makes those who 
believe, themselves the children of light. 


Thus this is the new, to which St John will now turn the 
thoughts of his readers, that at that point of time a crisis between 
the light and the darkness had already begun upon earth, the 
beginning and issuing-point of which was Christ’s manifestation 
in the flesh, but in which they, every one in his degree, must: 
have their own part. As a theoretical dogma, indeed, this, as 
has been already remarked, was not absolutely a new thing to his 
readers ; but, as an évron}, as a living truth which shaped itself 
into practical injunctions and requirements, it was assuredly 
new :—as those requirements show, which are here unfolded, 
vers. 9-25, from this évrod7. For this exhortation to brotherly 
love, constructed as it is here, is one that does not belong to St 
Paul’s, or St Peter’s, or St James’ circle of doctrine, but is 
quite specifically S¢ John’s ; it belongs, in this form, properly 
to that disciple who is represented by trustworthy tradition as 
having summed up in his veteran age his whole testament in 
the words, “ Little children, love one another.” And, in fact, 
the warnings against the antichristian spirit of the Gnostics 
would not have been possible in an earlier period. Therefore 
St John describes the proposition of ver. 8, with its consequences, 
as a Kaw évTod}: not that it was to the readers something that 
they had never heard before ; not that St John had never orally 
declared anything similar; but because it bore in itself the speci- 
fically Johannean message which was certainly, in comparison 
with that which the churches of Asia Minor had heard from St 
Paul in earlier decades (am dpyfjs), a new commandment. It 
was the new precept which St John particularly was called to 
append to the old message, and to develop from it its conse- 
quences; and which he now—although he may previously, 
when opportunity served, have developed them by word of mouth 
—first exhibited in its written scriptural concentration, and in 
its full testamentary force, for the whole of Christendom. 

After this positive exhibition of the thought of ver. 8, it is 
not necessary to enter polemically into the chaos of the various 
interpretations of its several words.’ 

1 Grotius, Hunnius, Calovius, Semler, and others, incorrectly explain 
the rapayera: asa Perfect, and refer it indeed to the abolition of the law 
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Vers. 9-11. Just in the same way as in ch. i. ver. 6 was 
connected with ver. 5, ver. 9 is here connected with ver. 8. 
There the proposition preceded, that “ God is light” —God was 
the subjective, and light the predicative, idea,—and the imme- 
diate consequence resulted, that to profess the enjoyment of 
fellowship with God, the subject must be confirmed by the 
evidence of a participation in this predicate and essence. Here 
in our passage the proposition comes first, that “ the light already 
shineth ”—here 7d das is the subject-idea,—and it therefore 
follows that he who appropriates to himself this subject-matter, 
that is, he who saith that he is in the light, must confirm his 
profession by love to those who are, equally with himself, in the 
light. 

. In the proposition, 7d dds Hbn haiver, it is tacitly declared 
that already, historically upon earth, there is a sphere existing 
within which the light has demonstrated itself as an enlighten- 
ing, and life-bringing, and transforming power ; and therefore a 
church of those in whom the fact é7u Td Gas Hdn haiver has 
become an aAmGés. Now he who says that he belongs to: this 
sphere and to this church, that he in the historical present 
stands, not on the side of the cxotia 7) mapdyera, but év Td 
geri, must—and this follows as a most absolute necessity— 
approve his assertion to be true by doing actually that which he 
speaks of; that is, by consummating his fellowship with the 
members of this fellowship; and this is no other than love. 
For, the opposite of love is the opposite of fellowship. With — 
him whom I hate, I do not stand in fellowship on the same side. 

The members of this community of light are termed 
“brethren,” because they are collectively and individually be- 
gotten of the light; because they are “children of light,” as | 
Luther says. The being begotten of the light is, however, 
essentially nothing but the being begotten of the “incorruptible 
seed” (1 Pet. i. 23) of the word and Spirit of God, in conse- ~ 
quence of which we have God for our Father (Rom. i. 7; 1 
Pet. i. 17; 1 John v. 1), and are His children (1 John iii. 1), 
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: 
with its shadows! De Wette and others point to Rom. xiii. 12, where, 
however, the nearness of the coming of Christ is the subject. Calvin, who : 
also makes the Present a Perfect in its meaning, one-sidedly understands 
by the cxor/e the obscuration of saying knowledge; but St John uses 
oxerée as a much broader and deeper idea than that, as is clear from ch: i. 6.. 
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He now that saith he is in the light, €v té gari, that he is 
on the side of that community which was founded by Christ, 
and yet hateth those who, being also members of this community, 
must be loved—he that hateth these his brethren (thus denying 
fellowship with them in fact),—of him it is not true that he is 
in the light; rather he is éws dprt, until now, in the darkness ; 
he belongs, even to the present moment, to the opposite sphere. 
The words és dpte point undeniably back to ver. 8; it is here 
manifest how the historical relation in time between the kingdom 
of light begun with Christ, and the kingdom of darkness which 
concurrently continues, forms the basis, from ver. 8 onwards, of 
the whole of the individual thoughts which follow. It is the 
question whether for him, who in ver. 9 is introduced as speak- 
ing, the 7) cxotla wapdyerat, x.T.X., has already become an arn Oés. 

The tenth verse is analogous to the sixth verse of the first 
chapter: he adds the positive aspect of the thought to the 
negative. He that loveth his brother, abideth, or dwedleth, in 
the “light”’ Here, as always in such cases, St John does not 
content himself with laying down the bare logical opposite of 
that which he had previously laid down as a negative member ; 
but he surpasses in his positive declaration the thought of the 
preceding negation. (As in ch. i. 7.) He that hateth his 
brother, doth not as yet belong to the light at all; he that lov- 
eth his brother, not only demonstrates thereby that in him the 
darkness is past, and that he is already actually in the light, 
but—what is still more—he also abideth in the light. The 
exercise of brotherly love is of itself a means of strengthening 
and confirming the new life; from the communion of brotherly 
love the new man derives plentiful invigoration and quickening 
for his faith; the fibres by which his religion roots itself more 
and more firmly in the fellowship of his brethren, nourish also 
the growth of the new man in God. Thus, this verse is in 
exquisite harmony with ch. i. 7 as its counterpart. There it 
was said, that if we walk in the light, fellowship with the 
children of God would result: here it is said, that the exhibition 
of this fellowship of love with the brethren retains us in the 
fellowship of light, that is, of God. 

But, as the Apostle had in that passage added this further, 


f that the blood of Christ cleanseth him who walketh in light 
from all sin (not from the guilt of sin; see above on ch. i. 7), 
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so here also he appends the analogous reflection, cal oxdvdadov 
ove éotw év avt@—there is no occasion of stumbling in him. 
Recent interpreters (to wit, Liicke, Neander, De Wette, Olshau- 
sen, Diisterdieck, Huther) follow Calvin, Luther, and Bengel, 
in giving these words the meaning, “there is in him nothing 
present which might lead him to fall;” but this interpretation 
not only misses a delicacy in the construction of the thought, 
but also does violence to the grammatical use of the word. It 
is true that oxavdadov is the translation of the Heb. rivion and 
wpin; but in every case it depends upon the connection in 
which this word stands, whether it signify a snare laid for 
others, or one in which a man falls himself. When it is said 
in Ps. cxix. 165, concerning the righteous, Pivion ind ps) (LXX. 
Kal ovK éotiv avtois cxdvdadov), the meaning naturally is, that 
for the righteous there is no snare, which should entrap them. 
But in our passage we do not read avrois, but év avtois, “ there 
is in them or about them no snare or offence.” To explain this 
év by allusion to Judith v. 1 (€@nxav év tots redious oxdvdara) 
is no more appropriate than to say at once with Grotius: év 
abundat. No more can év avrois stand, as Liicke suggests, 
instead of éy Tots 6pParpois avTay; and all the less, because 
the thought, that “in the eyes” of these Christians there would 
be no stumblingblock, would after all say nothing more—to 
wit, nothing more than this, that they subjectively should count 
nothing as a snare. And the é& cannot have the meaning 
which Neander demands for it—with them, at their feet. Diis- 
terdieck finds himself constrained to admit, that “in the expres- 
sion év aiT@, the thing itself has fallen into the customary 
Biblical figurative language elsewhere: nothing should be in 
the soul of those adroit which might become a snare to them.” 
But, even if we could understand and accept this artifi- 
cial explanation of the words, would even then the resulting 
thought be a true one? Can this be said of one who simply 
loves his brother, that there is nothing any longer in him which 
might bring him into a snare? But Diisterdieck is obliged to 
weaken away the explanation which has been so laboriously ob- 
tained, by the remark, that “the occasion of falling and stumbling 
is even in believers always existing ;” and on that account he 
reduces the proposition, that in his soul there zs no longer any 
occasion of falling, to the proposition that he “is certainly 
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assured of the sanctifying blood of Christ, which ever more 
and more removes whatever might be a oxdvdaXov.” 

_ And thus Diisterdieck at last, after many shifts, seems to 
reach a goal, which is much more simply and naturally reached 
by leaving to the words (especially the év) their obvious and 
unforced signification. 3«dvdadov is now and then used for the 
translation of YPiD and such other words, but it means generally 
in the New Testament offence, in a spiritual and moral sense 
(Matt. v. 29, xviii. 6, 7, ix. 42, xxiv. 10, xxvi. 31; John xvi. 
1; Luke xvii. 1; Rom. xiv. 13, xvi. 17; 1 Cor. i. 23; 2 Cor. 
vi. 7); so that it does not commonly denote the figure, but, at 
the same time the thing itself, that is, conduct through which 
one gives offence to another. When it is said that “ there is 
no offence in them,” it means simply that there is nothing in 
them by which they would give offence to their brethren, or at 
which their brethren might take offence. (So Bullinger inter- 
prets: Vita sua nemini est offendiculo.) St John intends to ex- 
press the twofold sentiment, first, that he who loveth his brethren 
confirms himself in the faith, and then that he gives no offence to 
the brethren which might be a stumblingblock to their “ abiding 
in the light.” Thus the idea is perfectly parallel with that of 
ch. i. 7. He who abideth in light, has (it was said there) fel- 
lowship with the brethren, and experiences the sanctifying power 
of the blood of Christ. Here it says, that he who perfects the 
fellowship of love with the brethren, abideth in light (this is 
the counterpart of the first member of ch. i. 7), and gives to 
others no offence (this is the counterpart of the second member 
of ch. i. 7: the sanctifying power of Christ is so shown in him, 
that he becomes a blessing and a helper to others, and not a 
stumblingblock to them). 


In vER. 11 the thought of ver. 9 is repeated in a stronger 
manner (just as in ch. i., ver. 10 repeated in a stronger manner 
the thought of ch. i. 8). He that hateth his brother is, first, 
still in darkness—this is a repetition of what was said in ver. 9: 
he belongs still, in his inner nature, to the sphere and circle of 
those who have yet no part in the light which through Christ 
has risen upon the world; he stands still without the congrega- 
tion of the children of light. But, secondly, he walks also in 
darkness; and here there is reference made to the category 
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introduced in ch. i. 61 It is said that hatred against the brethren 
bears the characteristic stamp of belonging to that course, and 
tendency, and end of action which is pursued in the sphere of 
the sinful nature turned away from God. Both are true: first, 
he that hateth the brother belongs not in his person to the king- 
dom and the community of light; in the second place, his walk 
pertains to that species of mepumareiv which is in its character- 
istic quality opposed to the nature of God. But a third, and a 
fourth, thing follow. The third is, that he od« oidev rob bardyet. 
This forms the antithesis to the péves év TO dori, but in an 
intensified degree. Nothing can be said in his case about 
abiding in the light, since he is not yet in the light; but not 
even is there any reference to the question whether he might 
not in the future attain to the light. “He knoweth not whither 
he goeth.” (Tor the signification “whither” vod with imdyev 
has here, as in John xiii. 33, xvi. 5, and elsewhere, often e9., 
Matt. iii. 20; hence Luther, Bullinger, and others have rightly 
translated guo.) But we must not (with Luther) assign to it 
the meaning that they know not that they are going to hell: 
this gives a definiteness to the words which they do not really 
possess. The sentiment is the more general one, that they still 
are groping in the darkness, and, in spite of their proud “say- 
ing that they are in the light,” they have not even as yet known 
the way by which they might attain to the light. They do not 
as yet see even so much as to make them know that their hatred 
and lovelessness is ungodly and sinful. 

A practical criterion, of the utmost possible importance, as 
to who has true and genuine faith! 

“For”—this is the fourth thing—‘“the darkness hath 
blinded their eyes.” We must not think (with Liicke) of any 
“figure” here (they walk in the darkness like the blind); but » 
cxoria is the darkness in the full, substantial, Johannzean sense 
—that primitive archetypal darkness, of which physical dark- 
ness is only a faint symbol. The power of darkness, opposed 
to the nature of God (and which is self and death, as light is 


1 It is quite wrong when Liicke interprets xep:rurely dy t7 exorig asa 
“figurative” expression, but sive: iy +7 oxorig as a “proper and un- 
figurative” expression. We have, in ch. i. 5, seen that Qa; is in St John 
something more than what one is accustomed to call a “figure.” dg is 
in both cases properly used, and so are sivas and repimrarelv. 
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love and life), hath made their eyes blind, so that they cannot 
discern their sin to be sin. For this is the first influence of 
light in us and upon us (compare above on ch. i. 5 and 8, and 
ii. 21), to make us discern and know the darkness existing 
in us as darkness; the sin, selfishness, and lovelessness—the 
“hatred” of God and the brethren—which ruleth in us, as 
sin, and blackness, and darkness. On the other hand, it is the 
nature of that spiritual darkness so to oppress the eye with 
blindness and fantasy, that that which is cxoréa, or darkness, 
shall appear to be light. (Comp. John ix. 41.) Thus, he 
who imagines that he may still hate his brother—with what- 
ever subtle disguises his hatred may be softened—and thinks 
that this may be reconciled with the “being in light,” shows 
. thereby only that the darkness still rules his soul, and makes 
him ignorant and confused about the condition of his soul (aod 
imdyet), as also about the character of his deeds. 


Vers. 12-14. The thought which follows in the twelfth 
verse, “ because your sins are forgiven you for His name’s sake,” 
bears precisely the same internal relation to the preceding 
thoughts of vers. 9-11 which the second thought of ch. ii. 1 
bears to the first, or which ch. i. 9 bears to ch. i. 6, 7. By the 
side of the requirement that we should not sin and walk i in dark- 
ness (which requirement is contained in vers. 9-11, though 
under a specific modification of form), we have here again the 
announcement that we receive forgiveness for the sins which 
we have committed (Neander). Thus, it will appear at once 
from the matter of it, that ver. 12 begins a new group of ideas, 
a new sub-section. It assumes that character, also, in the 
address rexvia, which is perfectly analogous with the address of 
ver. 1, and of the same signification. ‘That is to say, it is obvious 
that the readers, if they read the Epistle from the beginning, 
and not backwards from the end, could not have understood the 
rexvia otherwise than in ver. 1, to wit, as a common address to 
the whole body, and not as a special address to those who were 
in age or in religion little ones, or young. 

Thus a new sub-section begins with ver. 12; but it is a sub- 
section, which is strictly subordinate to the second section begun 
in ver. 7—that is, to the theme laid down in ver. 8. And so 
we find that the announcement of the forgiveness of sins ap- 
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pears in this passage under a modification of form which per- 
fectly corresponds with the theme laid down in ver. 8—the 
temporal relation of the readers to the temporally and historically 
established kingdom of the light. That is, there are two points 
in the clause 67+ aféwvTat, x.T.r., which strike our attention. 
First, the Perfect. The Apostle does not say, as in ver. 1, 
“But if any man should have offended against brotherly love, 
this sin will be forgiven him;” or, “He has an Advocate, 
through whom it may be forgiven him;” but he says, “ Your 
sins are forgiven you:” he refers to the already-effected entrance 
of the readers into the state of grace, to the fact that “the dark- 
ness is past, and the true light now shineth—in you.” And 


on that very account, secondly, he places the forgiveness of sins - 


in a different relation to the requirement, vers. 9-11, from that 


which it bore above in ver. 1 to the requirement of ch. i. 6 seq. 


There it was said, “ We should not sin; but ¢f any man sin, we 
have an Advocate.” Here it is said, “Ye should love the 
brethren ; this I write unto you, because your sins are forgiven 
you.”! That, namely, the dri does not supply the matter of the 
ypadew, but is added as giving the reason of the act of writing, 
and consequently is to be translated “ because,” and not “that,” 
is undeniably evident from the analogy of the two following 
verses. (Compare Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Liicke, De Wette, 
against Socinus, Bengel, Paulus, Neander, who translate érz by 
“that,” and against Luther and Bullinger, who translate it in 
ver. 12 by “that,” and in vers. 13, 14, by “because.” See on 
this last point below.) Ipddw has, accordingly, no expressed 
object after it. The subject-matter of the ypddw is defined by 
what precedes; here primarily by vers. 8-11. The proposition 
that it “in you as in Christ is a truth, that the light already 
shines,” with the inferences and obligations deduced from it 
in vers. 9-11—and especially the latter—the Apostle can and 


may write on the ground of the fact that the readers have 


already received the forgiveness of sins, and are already found 
in a state of grace. It is, indeed, the forgiveness of sins which 
disposes the heart to forgive the sins of others. He to whom 
much is forgiven, loveth much (comp. Luke vii. 47; Matt. 
xvii. 33). But, although we may regard the writing as having 


1 As it respects the words v2 ré évoue avrov, compare Olshausen on 
John i; 12. 
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primary reference to what immediately precedes, we must not 
limit it to that: St John writes, not as in ver. 1, radta ypddo, 
but absolutely and generally, ypdd@w; and we shall see how in 
vers. 13 seq. also the ypd¢w and éypaypa refer quite generally 
to all that he writes. The readers must primarily have thought 
of what directly preceded, and this forms as it were the transi- 
tional link; but the thought contained in the ypadpo assumes at 
once a generalized character. 

But to understand this aright, we must first of all take a 
view of the entire construction of vers. 12-14. As it respects 
the text, at the outset, the variations of reading are only incon- 
siderable, and critically of no moment. The Text. Rec. reads 
in the third member of the proposition, ver 13, ypdda instead 
of éypara, but is not supported by any other critical authority ; 

_ for A.B.C. read with one consent éypayra, and this alone is suit- 
able to the whole paragraph, since a triple éypayra corresponds 
with the triple ypadpw. In a single modern codex of the four- 
teenth century the first member of ver. 13 is wanting, and in 
the Vulgate the first member of ver. 14; but these are to be 
accounted for by the negligence of individual copyists or trans- 
lators. So the variation of Cod. B. in ver. 13: 16 am’ apyfjs 
instead of tov am apyijs, may be regarded as a mere error in 
transcription ; especially as Cod. B. in ver. 14 reads tov am’ 
apxis. The text is critically certain, as Tischendorf presents it. 

And now the address texvia is followed by an address to 
the zrarépes, then by one to the veavioxor; and all three times 
the words ypadw tiv drs are used. To these three members 
correspond three other clauses; where, instead of the texvéa, 
we have radia; followed again by warépes and veavicxo: ; 
but, instead of the triple ypddoa, a triple éypawra. We have 
already seen that the texvia, ver. 12, could not be understood 
by any reader otherwise than in ver. 1; so the analogy of the 
passages, ch. iii. 7, v. 21, shows that texvia is a general address 
to the collective body of the readers (the Greek Fathers, Calvin, 
Luther, Beza, Calovius, Wolf, Lange, Morus, Bengel, Neander, 

_ Diisterdieck, Huther), and does not denote a ‘special class in 

_ age (bodily or spiritual) by the side of the warépes and veavio- 

_ kot. But now, further, the third member of the second triad, 

“ ] have written unto you, young men, because—and ye hin 

overcome the wicked one,” is so entirely parallel, and in matter 
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so similar, to the third member of the first triad, “I write unto 
you, young men, because ye have overcome the wicked one ;” 
and, especially, the second member of the second triad, “I 
have written unto you, fathers, because ye have known Him 
that is from the beginning,” is so parallel and similar to the 
second member of the first triad, 1 write unto you, fathers, 
because ye have known Him‘that is from the beginning,” —that 
we must needs assume that the first members of the two triads, 
“T write unto you, texvia,’ and “I have written unto you, 
mawia,” must also correspond with each other. And so they 
actually do as to their subject-matter; for the having received 
forgiveness of sins, and the “ having known the Father,” are, 
essentially, not very widely distinguished. Nevertheless it is 
premature and rash to regard (with De Wette, Olshausen,' 
Diisterdieck) wacdéa also as a common address to all classes of 
age collectively. ITavd/a never occurs in this sense (not even 
in ver. 18: see below), and the Apostle must have had an in- 
ternal reason why he thus changed the expression. He repeats 
the warépes and the veavicxot; and he would certainly have 
repeated the texvia too, if he had wished the address to have 
been again understood in its universality. But he has in ver. 
13 passed over from the address to all his “children” to an ad- 
dress to particular classes of age. He does not abandon that 
idea any more, in order to return to the general address; but, 
after he had made the transition from the wniversally-applied 
texvia to the special classes of the fathers and young men, he 
continues in the discrimination of the classes of age; and hence 
in the second triad he sets over against the universal address, 
texvia, the address masdia, which turns its application to a 
special class of age. And this is confirmed by the appended 
clause, “ because ye have known the Father.” For, although 
essentially the having received forgiveness of sins is. identical 
in meaning with the having known God as the Father, yet St 
John must have had a reason on account of which he does not 


1 Olshausen, when he mentions the opposite view, appends the marginal 
note: ‘‘Right in the main, bit not to be carried out.” And again he says 
that éypupe was not used touching the rxsd/a, but only ypaQw, because 
“ these had just begun their course, and St John had not written to them 
before.” Thus, then, Olshausen must have understood by the xaid/e the 
little ones in age. 
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here, as in the second and third member, repeat the same words, 
either exactly or with some enlargement, but substitutes another 
turn of thought. But precisely for the age of childhood (whether 
the physical or the spiritual) the state of grace does assume the 
specific characteristic of a “ having known the Father.’ While 
the forgiveness of sins in general characterizes Christians as 
such, the Christianity of the child (as to bodily or spigitual 
age) takes the specific form of a having known the Father ; 
as the Christianity of the young man bears the character of 
a victorious conflict with the wicked one, and that of the old 
man bears the character of having known God as Him who is 
an’ apyns. The Christianity of the qad~ov reduces itself to 
this, that the child has God as a reconciled Father; the old 
man in Christ knows God as One who was from the beginning 
and from eternity, and Who has approved Himself in history as 
a whole, as also in his own specific experience, as 6 am’ apyfjs ; 
the young man stands in the contest, and has as a Christian 
' youth the victorious conflict as a settled matter already behind 
him. Thus we must, with the great majority of expositors, take 
Ta.dia, in contradistinction to trexvia, as an address to a specific 
class of age. Only we must not connect together the members, 





ypddw byiv marépes, K.T.dus 
ypddw tyuiv veaviokol, K.T.r., 
éyparnba byuiv traila, K.T.d., 


as a triad,! to which triad, in fact, there would then be only 
a dualism to correspond; but the three members with éyparya 
form together a triad, which corresponds to the first triad. 
Thus the order is this :— 


First Triad. Second Triad. 
ypaga. | eypanpa. 
1. rexvia = all readers. 1. Children (in age). 
2. Fathers. 2. Fathers. 
3. Young men, 3. Young men. 


1 Many expositors who do so (Augustin, Calvin, Luther, Beza, Calovius, 
_ Bengel, Neander, and others) were misled by this into preferring the read- 
ing yp2Q suiv xrasdia. But we have already seen that that reading is 
critically worthless. Probably it owed its origin to such a false system as 
_ this of grouping the members. 
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That St John in the second triad does not advance from 
the children through the young men to the fathers, but springs 
from the children to the fathers, and then returns back to the 
young men, has its ground in the very construction of the first 
triad. But the beautiful contrast between the “ ye have known 
the Father” of the children, and the “ye have known Him 
that js from the beginning” of the fathers, is brought thereby 
into very suggestive prominence. And so the third member of 
the first triad leads over to the first member of the second 
triad, in a very unforced and interesting manner. 

But now there is another question to be answered, whether 
St John had in view the stages of physical or of spiritual age." _ 
The latter was the view of Clemens Alexandrinus, Grotius, and 
& Lapide; the former is that of the great majority of exposi- 
_tors. The view which refers it to spiritual age seeks its support 
in the passages, 1 Cor. xiii. 11, 12; Heb. v. 13; Eph. iv. 13, 
14; but in all these places, not zrasdiov, but virios, is used to 
designate the neophytes who had made only small advance in 
the faith ; and it is not probable that St John would have ad- 
dressed newly converted adults by the endearing term zravdéa. 
This expression, as also the tender “ ye have known the Father,” 
suggests at once the idea of Christian children in physical age; 
and, analogously, the veavicxos and satépes of young men and 
fathers in physical age. Moreover, physical age involved (at 
least in normal development, and as the rule) the corresponding 
spiritual age—but not conversely. 

Another question now rises, how the 6ru is to be interpreted. 
The Greek Fathers, Socinus, Schott, Paulus, Neander, and 
others, translate it by “ that.’ And Sander defends this trans- 
lation by the assertion, that it “ certainly is not superfiuous to 
remind those who have obtained forgiveness that they possess 
that forgiveness” —referring to Liicke’s reason for preferring 
“ because.” But such assertions have no exegetical force. 
That St John could have once more written to the Christians 
the well-known message concerning the forgiveness of sins, is 
indubitable from vers. 1, 2. But with equal certainty he might 


1 Augustin’s view, that the Apostle meant by all and each of the three 
descriptions al/ Christians in common, is manifestly a perversion. St John 
in that case called them children, guia baptismo renati sunt ; young men, 
quia fortes sunt ; fathers, quia Christum patrem agnoscunt ! 
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also have given a reason for the exhortations of vers. 9-11 by 
referring to their received forgiveness of sins. All such ab- 
stract possibilities lead to no definite conclusion ; nor does the 
assurance of Calvin and Diisterdieck, that the translation “ be- 
cause” yields “ a better meaning.” For neither of these exe- 
getes has shown how far the resulting meaning would then be a 
better one. All these were led rather by an indefinite feeling, 
than by a clear insight. 

But, decisive for the translation “ because” is what follows. 
If we translate “ that,” the clauses with érv furnish the sub- 
ject-matter of the ypddew. In this case, the members, “ I 
write unto you, fathers, that ye have known Him that is from 
the beginning,” and “I have written unto you, fathers, that ye 
have known Him that is from the beginning,” are pérfectly of 
the same meaning; while the members, “I write unto you, 
young men, ete.,” and “I have written unto you, young men, 
etc.,” are, essentially at least, of the same meaning; and conse- 
quently, the change from ypddew to éyparya sinks down to a mere 
play of words. But if, on the other hand, we translate é7« by 
“ because,” the clauses with dru only give the reason why the 
Apostle writes; but the subject of the ypddew is another 
matter, and then remains the possibility of assuming a real dis- 
tinction between ypddw and éypanfa. 

And this distinction must be accepted. That St John should 
have so tamely repeated one and the same thought, with only a 
change (not thoroughly harmonious with the thought itself) in 
time, is an unreasonable assumption, which so troubled Calvin, 
that he took refuge from it in the conjecture that the fourteenth 
verse might be spurious! That was bold, but honourable ; it 
was cutting the knot, but acknowledging at the same time that 
a knot was there; it was therefore better than Lachmann’s 
supposition, that this meaningless change slipped from the 
Apostle as an unpractised author! Diisterdieck, following 
Beza, satisfies himself that ypddw and éypayra refer both to one 
and the same thing, that is, to the writing of the Epistle as such ; 
but, “ while the Present. is spoken from the standing-point of 
the act of writing, the Aorist is used as from the position: of the 
readers when they read the previously written Epistle.’ Ac- 
cording to this, the subtle meaning of our passage would be as 
_ follows : : “JT am at present engaged, young men, in writing to 
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you an Epistle, because ye have overcome the wicked one; 
but, when ye read these lines, I shall have already written this 
Epistle, because ye have overcome the wicked one.” But, we 
cannot help asking, was there any rational reason why St John 
should have first placed himself in the position of his present 
writing, and then suddenly have transposed himself into the 
time when the Epistle should be read? Would the thoughts 
which he wished to express to the readers gain anything in 
clearness by his placing himself in these two different positions ? 
Better than this would be the view of Neander, who thinks that 
St John would express by the éypayra this—that it must re- 
main, and be so, as I have written. But this requires the ére 
to be translated “ that ;” and, moreover, even then this strong 
affirmation would have been expressed, not by a simple Aorist, 
but by 5 yéypada, rdrw ypddea ipiv (comp. Gal. i. 9); the ex- 
pression of such a confirmation is always effected by opposing 
the Present to the Perfect, not the Aorist to the Present. 

By far the majority of expositors haye been wise enough to 
admit a material distinction between the ypddw and the éyparpa. 


But they have not been so unanimous in seeking it where it is . 


to be found. According to Grotius, Calovius, De Wette, 
Huther, and others, the éypayya should be referred to the pre- 
vious part of the Epistle (or to ch. 1), while ypd¢w must be 
referred to that which follows (or also to the whole Epistle). 
But, between the preceding and the succeeding portion, or be- 
tween the first part and the whole, there is absolutely no such 
distinction and contrast of matter; and vers. 13, 14 do not 
form any such boundary line between two materially different 
parts of the Epistle, as to prevent the opposition between ypdda 
and éypayra from being, even on this supposition, a mere repeti- 
tion or play of words. What in the world could induce the 
Apostle to say, “I have already written the preceding, because 
ye have overcome the wicked one, etc.; and I now go on to 
write, because ye have overcome the wicked one?” Or, “T 
write to you this Epistle, because ye have overcome the wicked 
one; I have already written to you the two previous pages, 


because ye have overcome the wicked one ?”—Still more forced 


is the hypothesis of Rickli and Liicke. It is, that the threefold 
ypabw looks forward to the three exhortations, vers. 15-17, 
vers. 18-27, vers. 28-ch. iii. 22; and that the threefold éypaya, 
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on the contrary, looks backward to ch. i. 5-7, ch. i. 8-ch. ii. 2, 
ch. ii. 3-11, But we have seen that in ch. ii. 3 there is not the 
beginning even of a sub-section; that in ch. i. 8 no section com- 
mences ; that, on the other hand, the blige of a main 
part of the Epistle falls within ch. ii. 3-11. The threefold 
éypayra cannot then possibly refer to pee sections, which, in 
fact, do not yet exist. When we mention that Liicke makes 
the Trinity the basis of his twice-three sections (ch. ii. 15 seq. 
urging love to God the Father; ch. ii. 18 seq., remaining in 
the Son; ch. ii. 28 seq., sanctification by the Spirit!), we can 
understand why this view has never found supporters. 

Tpdda and éypayya—I write, and I wrote—must needs 
point to two different acts of writing: the present act of writing 
refers to the letter in hand; the past act of writing must refer 
to another previous document. But this does not require us to 
assume the existence of earlier and lost Epistles. What the 
writer meant, was that Scripture to which he had most undeni- 

- ably alluded in the introductory verses of this Epistle, viz., the 
Gospel, which, at the time he wrote, lay before him as an already- 
finished, and as it were past, production. Of this, and of no 
other, would the readers themselves also think, 

And now the whole passage receives a clear and living 
meaning. ‘The darkness is already in the act of passing; the 
light has through Christ already entered into the course of 
human affairs as an historical power: this thought (ver. 8) 
forms the starting-point and the basis for this whole part of the 
Epistle. The first requirement, in which this idea took the form 
of an évtod}, was this (vers. 9-11), that he who professes him- 
self subjectively to belong already to the community of the 
light, must exhibit and approve this by love towards his com- 
panions in this kingdom of light. By the side of this requirement 
there now enters (according to the analogy of ver. 1) another 
element, an element derived from the reassuring mercy of 
God’s message. The Apostle can lay down this injunction only 
on the ground of this, that the readers have already been made 
partakers of the forgiveness of sins. But, coming to this, he 
_ generalizes the idea. Not only does he i impose that requirement 

on the ground that the readers already stood in a state of grace, 
but he tells them generally all that the Epistle contains, only on 
_ the ground of his assurance that in them it was a realized truth 
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that the darkness had passed, and the true light shone—or, in 
other words, that they already stood before God in a state of 
grace and forgiveness of sins. Therefore he does not say radra 
ypado, but generally and unrestrictedly, ypado (by which, how- 
ever, the specific and primary reference to vers. 9-11 is not ex- 
cluded, but contrariwise included all the more obviously). The 
essential idea which governs in ver. 12, is the 45 ¢gaivet, hath 
already appeared, the Perfect apéwvra, are forgiven. The 
Apostle’s business is the individual position of his readers in 
relation to the historically-manifested salvation ;—the question 
whether his readers are now actually already in the light. Only 
on the assumption that they are, can he write to them,—as well 
the requirement of vers. 9-11, as all else that he writes. His 
Epistle is not intended for the children of the world; as ad- 
dressed to people who still belong to the cxoria, it has no point 
oraim. This thought then he dwells upon, and resolves it into 
a few special applications to special classes of age. To the 
fathers of the community, to those who were mature in physical — 
and in spiritual age, he writes, and to them he can write, — 
“ because they have known Him that is from the beginning”— — 
Jesus Christ, who am dpyfs (ch. i. 1 and 2) was with the 
Father, light of light, and in the fulness of time appeared in 
the world.’ For this it is that must be demanded of the aged, 
that they be mature in knowledge, and familiar with that eternity 
in which He is whose nature is eternal. But to the young men 
he writes, and can write to them, because they “ have overcome 
the wicked one,” that is, Satan—comp. Matt. xiii. 19 and 38 
seq.; 1 John iii. 12, v. 18 seq.; Eph. vi. 16—who, by means 
of suggestions within, and powers of enticement from without, 
labours to keep men fast bound in the slavery of sin and, dark- 
ness, or to bring them again under it, if they have escaped. 
For, it springs from the very nature of youth, that it has still 
to contend, and to endure its own specifically hot temptations, 
whether of the flesh and its lusts, or of the lie and its sophistries : 
for youth must ever be in conflicts, theoretical and practical. 
To such young men as had endured this conflict, and conquered © 
in it, and who had thus fought their way to assured certainty 
of faith and to a joyful consecration of heart to Christ—to 


1 In contradiction to ch. i. 1, Grotius understood by ¢ dx’ dpxijs, God 
the Father. 
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such, and only to such, he writes his Epistle.—But not the 
Epistle alone. The Epistle was only a companion-document to 
the Gospel, as we have already seen on ch. i. 1 seq. Therefore 
he extends and generalizes his position still further. “I have 
written to you,” he says, in easily-intelligible allusion to the 
already-finished Gospel which lay under his eye. But now he 
turns to the little ones, the waidia, not only for the external 
reason that he may set three other corresponding members over 
against the three preceding members—for the specific radia 
does not precisely correspond to the general rexvia—but because, 
when he is alluding to his Gospel-document, he bethinks him- 
self that this is a precious and seasonable food even for the 
youngest (while the Epistle was manifestly to be understood 
only by the adults) ; and, therefore, in his tender love, he ap- 
propriates what he had written—the Gospel, to wit—specially 
and primarily to the little children, because they “ have known 
the Father.” But then he turns from the little ones, the chil- 
dren, to the fathers (by natural transition ; for obviously the 
fathers are the most direct antithesis to the children), and 
declares that his Gospel, not less than his Epistle, was applic- 
able because, and only because, they had known Him that was 
from the beginning. And so likewise to the young men he 
declares that his Gospel, like his Epistle, was written to them 
only on the ground of this, that they “ were strong (comp. Heb. 
xi. 34; Matt. xii. 29), and the word of God remained or dwelt 
in them, and they had overcome the wicked one, Satan.” He 
adds here to the victory already won in conversion, the habitual 
Christian écyupérns also,—that invigoration and daily renewed 
strengthening of the new man in daily new conflicts, which is 
the absolute condition under which alone the living word of 
salvation can abide in man. 


Vers. 15-17. To this condition, which St John has here 


mentioned, is appended immediately a further exhortation or 
_ requirement. In this requirement we have really only a resolu- 
tion of the substance of the icyupds eivac into its component 
parts. At the same time, this exhortation assumes the form of 


an independent train of reflection and of a separate sub-section, 

just as every organic germ of a plant takes the form of an 

independent branch. And thus this exhortation, although it 
L 
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primarily grows out of that which was said to the young men, 
holds good not for young men alone (as Bengel says), but for 
every Christian. 

As, in vers. 9-11, from the historical manifestation of the 
light upon earth, the positive requirement of love towards all 
fellow-partakers in the light followed as an immediate conse- 
quence, so here, from the mention of the internal conflict and 
victory the requirement follows, that the Christian should still 
further show himself strong and victorious, that is, in manfully 
renouncing that which is sxoria, the xéopos and its émiupias. 
This side of the cxoréa is here (vers. 15-17) first and preemi- 
nently prominent : it is the exoria as it was already present in the 
world (especially the heathen world), not yet under the full in- 
fluence of Christ ; the common, fleshly, vain pursuits of this life, 
the xoopos as such,—for xdcpos denotes simply the sinful world, 
not yet redeemed, as it is. Thereupon follows, in a particular 
paragraph which is appended (vers. 18-25), the reference to the 
oKoTia, as, in its opposition to the already manifested light, it 
already assumes the form, and will again and yet more assume 
it, of anti-Christianity. 

In ver. 15, therefore, the subject in question is, first of all, 
the xocpos. But he that has laid hold on Christ has re- 
nounced this “ world,” and its sinful, God-forgetting courses. 
He who will abide in Christ must, however, continually guard 
himself, and take heed that love to the world do not anew find 
place in his heart. For the world is not merely without us: a 
residue of the worldly nature is, indeed, as the old man, still in 
us; in that the external world has a representative and deputy 
to do its work. Hence the solemn warning is ever and for all 
needful: “ Love not the world, nor the things in the world.” 
‘O xécpos is the sinful world, the extra-Christian world, as such, 
as yet internally untouched by Christ—the mass and multitude 
of those who are still unregenerate, contemplated in their cha- 
racteristic kind and impulses.’ But ra rod xécpov are all the 


* This conception of the xcojog approves itself at once, when we have 
rightly understood ver. 8 as the basis of the whole division of the Epistle. 
The xéou0¢ stands in opposition to those who are addressed and characterized 
in vers. 12-14; it is thus the mass of those in whom the passing away of 
the darkness and the shining of the light has not yet become an #anééc. 
Thus xco~os is the world ruined by Adam’s fall, so far as it is still world, 
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lusts, inclinations, and pursuits of men which in their charac- 
teristic quality correspond with that world. As xécpos does not 
designate the creature as such, but the ethical idea of the world 
of sinners as yet unpenetrated by the light of Christ, that is, 
the extra-Christian world, so also by ta év TO KOcww are not 
meant creaturely objects (such as gold, honour, etc.), either in 
themselves, or so far as they may become odjects of sinful lust, 
but kinds of sinful pursuit, or aim, or conduct (e.g., avarice, am- 
bition, pleasure, etc.). “ Love not the world, nor the impulses 
and pursuits of the world,” is the sense of the apostolical ex- 
hortation.—Ta év 7d xdcpm are found not only in the xocpos 
itself, not only among the multitude of those as yet strangers to 
a state of grace; but they may be also found even in the sphere 
of Christians, because these have still something of the world 
in them. Ta év 7d Kdope include all that which in its nature 
corresponds to the nature and pursuits of that xdapos, be it 
found in whom it may. We should, 1. not love the world itself, 
not directly cast our furtive regards at it and its ways; but, 
2. we must not make the individual kinds of worldly lust and 
worldly spirit and pursuit, as they are in the world, and are 
cultivated in it, the objects of our longing, loving, and pursuit. 
How 6 xoopos and ra év TO Kdcpe@ are distinguished, may be 
most clearly seen in the example of those individuals and families 
which hold in great abhorrence really worldly pleasures, danc- 
ing, etc., but within their rigid Christian circle tolerate ambition 
and vanity and avarice, which have their genuine and fit place, 
not in Christian circles, but év 7} kdcwe@, and hence belong to 
Tois év TS KOcpu@, to the things which make the world’s pursuits. 

Strangely has the question been raised and replied to, how 
this exhortation not to love the world is to be reconciled with 
the declaration of St John, ch. iii. 16, that God so loved the 
world as to give His only-begotten Son. ‘The unity and perfect 
harmony of the two passages is clear enough to every one who 
(with such places as Rom. ix. 1-3 in his eye) remembers that we 


and still bears Adam’s sinful nature in it, and not yet is transformed into 
the kingdom of Christ. Kéogos is thus, here, neither the creation (Neander), 
nor the major pars hominum (Grotius), nor the things by which the lust of 
sense is excited (Luther), nor omne genus corruptele (Calvin), nor original 
sin (Schmid), nor the world of men as such (Diisterdieck), nor the anti- 
christian world (Storr). 
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not only may, but that we must, love that world of which John 
iii. 16 speaks with that love which in us is analogous to the love 
there mentioned. For not only the idea of the dyamdy (as 
Diisterdieck thinks), but also that of the xécpos, is entirely dif- 
ferent in the two passages respectively. In that, the ayazdGv is 
the merciful, holy love, which wills not the death of the sinner, 
while it abhors the sin, and which therefore loves the sinner 
in spite of his sin; here, it is the unholy lusting which does not 
aim to save the sinner’s person, but to share his sin,—which 
- seeks not to deliver the sinner from his sin, but to place itself 
in the slavery of sin, and which therefore loves the sinner on 
account of his sin. There (John iii. 16), 6 Kdcpos is not (as 
Beza says) the number of the elect alone ; but neither is xoopos 
in our passage the sinful world of men as such (as Diisterdieck 
says). Rather is xéopos in John iii. 16 the fallen world of 
mankind as such, as being, viz., the object of the Divine counsel 
of redemption, and contemplated as capable of being redeemed : 
in our passage, on the other hand, cécpos is (as is perfectly plain 
from ver. 8, as also from vers. 12-14) the sinful world of men, 
so far as it forms a contrast to those who have already overcome 
the wicked one; and therefore it is the multitude of those who 
at any assignable moment still belong to the darkness. And 
therefore the xdcjos comes under contemplation here in its 
moral character and aspect, as opposed to the character of the 
children of God. 

In the second half of the verse, that which was laid down 
in the first part as an exhortation takes the form of one of those 
negative and exclusive sentences which we s¢ often meet with 
in St John (ch. i. 6 and 8 and 10, ii. 4 and 9 and 11). Jf any 
man love the world, the love of God is not in him. Tod Oeod is 
the reading of Codd. A.C., of the Coptic and the A&thiopic 
Versions, of Cyril and others. The reading of the Text. Rec., 
and that which is commonly adopted, rod watpés, is found only 
in Cod. B., the Vulgate, and a few of the Fathers. Diister- 
dieck gives the reading tod ratpés the preference, “ because it 
seems absolutely necessary on account of ver. 16;” but that 
only explains how it came to pass that the copyists corrected 
@cod into watpds. For certainly it is more probable that it 
was thought necessary in ver. 15 to read qratpds, on account of 
the harmony with ver. 16, than that a @eod was inserted from 
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the distant ver. 17 instead of the original tratpds.—The senti- 
ment itself is clear, The world is the sinful world of men, so 
far as it is not yet penetrated by the light in Christ, and there- 
fore is not itself light, not yet analogous to the nature of God 
(ch. i. 5), but rather in its characteristics opposed to that nature. 
Consequently, he who loves this world, and its God-opposed 
nature, shows that the “love of God” does not dwell in him. 
‘H aydrn tod Ocod denoted, in ver. 5, neither one-sidedly the 
love of the saved to God, nor one-sidedly the love of God to 
the saved, but the mutual love-relation between God and man. 
In our passage we may indeed think of this relation of mutual 
love, yet the contrast between the “loving God” and the “loving 
the world” would constrain us to interpret it here preeminently 
of its one aspect, the human side; and therefore it is more — 
natural, with the majority of commentators, to understand by 
the “love of God,” in this connection, the love of men to God." 
Ver. 16 connects itself, by means of an argumentative 6rz, 
with ver. 15. In ver. 16 it is more clearly illustrated to what 
extent the nature of the world is contradictory to the nature of 
‘God. 
lav 176 év TS Koc pw is, as most expositors have seen, nothing 
but a strengthened repetition of the preceding ra év 76 Koay. 
This last expression denoted, as we have seen, not the individual 
external objects which exist in the created world, the creature 
(as in Acts xvii. 24)—for it is not the creature that is here 
described as «xécpos, nor individual objects and things, so far 
as they are or may become objects of sinful desire; but ta év 
T® koopxm must be understood of all that which has its place, 
as it respects its moral characteristics, in the world—that is, in 
mankind as not yet enlightened by the light of Christ, and still 
wandering in unchecked sinful pursuits,—and which therefore 
has not, or should not have, any place among Christians. Thus 
the expression denoted, not things, but kinds of deportment, 
and thought, and endeavour, and action. And all this is meant 
by way To év TO Koop; only that the Apostle here lays emphasis 
upon this, that all things which in this sense find their place év 
T® xoop—all things without exception—are opposite to God. 
For he is now about to reckon the individual species into which 


1 Tt is altogether wrong, with Luther and Calov, to refer this expression 
here to the love of God to Christians. 
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the generic idea, ra ev 7G xdopg, is distributed.—Thus, first, the 
distinction vanishes, according to which ta év tO xécpu are the 
actual creaturely objects of sinful lust, and way ro év Th Koop 
the internal moral nature of the world (Huther: the second 
here is correct, but the first incorrect). And, secondly, we are 
not under the necessity of assuming (with Diisterdieck) a 
“change from the notion of the objects of worldly lust into the 
appositional notion of subjective lust itself”’—he referring both 
the phrases to the creaturely objects of sinful lust. 
Three individual kinds of sinful worldly propension are 
named by the Apostle. But how these three kinds are related 
to each other, —whether one includes the other, or whether the 
one is a particular species of the other;—whether the whole 
forms a systematic and perfect distribution, or the three are 
only isolated examples individually ;—how, finally, each of the 
three conceptions is to be defined and characterized ;—on all 
these points there is endless confusion among the commentators. 
One main reason of this may be the fact, that expositors gene- 
rally (especially in the domain of practical-ascetic Bible-ex- 
planation, which has never failed to exert its influence upon 
scientific exegesis) have been determined to find in our verse 
a distribution of sin generally, or of original sin; while the 
Apostle here has to do, not with sin as it is a power in the sub- 
jective inner man, but with sin as it exhibits itself objectively in 
the external deportment and common life of the children of the 
world,—in short, with the individual departments of the world’s 
pursuit. (Bullinger: studium mundi. So also Calvin, Grotius, 
Wolf, Liicke, De Wette, Neander.) And this at once obviates 
and sets aside the views of those who discern in the three mem- 
bers a progression and climax: the lust of the flesh indicating 
gross actual sins; the lust of the eye indicating and condemn- 


ing the more subtle sin of the desire, the lustful contemplation 


of the eye; and the pride of life similarly condemning even the 
sin of the thoughts of the heart (with which, however, the Gen. 
tod Biov cannot be made very well to harmonize). So also is 
excluded the theory of those who (as Neander, De Wette, 
Diisterdieck) take odp£ in that general sense according to which 
it forms the antithesis to 7d avedpya (as in John iii. 6; Rom. 
viii. 49), and all and every sin (even that of self-righteousness, 
Gal. iii. 3) falls under the idea of the odpé. 
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If we set out, as it is always the duty of the exegete to do, 
with the explanation of the individual words, we find that two 
of the notions involved in the idea of émi@uy/a are distinguished 
by the names éwiOupla tis capKéds and éribupla tov dpOar- 
pov, while adafovela enters as the third member of the idea, 
having the Gen. rod Biov connected with it. But all the three 
members are united by the uniform «ai, and thus exhibited as 
co-ordinate. ’*E7@upla denotes, etymologically, every longing 
desire (Luke xxii. 15; Phil. i. 283; 1 Thess. ii. 17); but it is 
commonly used in the specific sense of sinful inclinations: 
sometimes these sinful desires are, as it regards their objects, 
described by émv@vpéar (thus in John viii. 44, Rom. vii. 8, Col. 
v. 16, etc., the fulfilling the lusts is accomplishing that for which 
we lust) ; sometimes the émv@uulat denote the impulses them- 
selves (2 Tim. iii. 6; Tit. iti. 3; Rom. vi. 12; Jude 18, etc.). 
Accordingly, a twofold view of the Genitive is here possible. 
If %) émvOvpia denotes the impulse of desire as such, the Geni- 
tive may be a Genitive of the object; then % émiOupula ris 
capxos would be “ the desire after the flesh,” that is, for fleshly 
enjoyment, and % évOupia tav ofOarpev would be the desire 
after the eyes, that is, for the gratification of the eyes. So 
Huther says: “It is not the lust which is excited by looking, 
but the lust which seeks its own gratification in looking, and 
has its object in the satisfaction of the eye.” But this view 
of the matter is in two ways erroneous. For, first, although - 
we may admit that the Genitive tis capxos may assuredly 
be taken as the Genitive of the object (cdp£, however, else- 
where commonly denotes, not the fleshly after which man lusts, 
but the flesh which lusts, and a Genitive of the object never 
does occur after émvfupuiar elsewhere in the New Testament), 
yet, on the other hand, it will appear too bold to accept oi 
6p0arpoi in a double tropical sense as “the satisfaction which 
the beholding with the eyes secures.” But, secondly, it is in 
itself at the outset improbable that St John would here, where 
the subject is the objective forms and manifestations of the 
worldly spirit, mention the subjective excitement of the desires. 
Hence we shall do better to take éwv@upia in the sense which 
it bears in John viii. 44, etc., where it denotes the desire accord- 
ing to its matter, that after which man lusts, thus “ the lusts.” 
Then the Genitives are not Genitives of the object; for the 
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object of the lust cannot have the object of the lust as a Geni- 
tive after it. They are then either Genitives of the subject, 
or Genitives of the kind and relation. (Genitives of the latter 
sort are found in Eph. iv. 22 and 2 Pet. ii. 10 connected with 
émOupia.) Taking them in the former sense, % émruupyla tijs 
capxos would be the kind of lust which has its source in the 
flesh, carnal and sensual desires; but 7 éw@uyia Tov opCarpov 
would be the kind of lust which springs from the eyes, that is, 
from beholding. But how could we then keep the two asunder, 
since in all sins of the flesh the external eye of the body, as also 
the internal eye of the fantasy, are usually as active as the pro- 
per fleshly impulse itself?’ In the latter sense, 1) éwiOupia Tijs 
capxos would be that kind of desire or lust which has its exist- 
ence in the domain of the cdp£; but % éwiupla tdv 6fCarpav 
that which finds place in the domain of the seeing.? Now oap& 
may not here, as has been already shown, be understood in the 
broader sense, as the creature, or humanity, or mankind found 
in a state of opposition to God; rather must it be here used in 
the narrower sense in which it occurs 1 Pet. iii. 18 and 19 and 
21, iv. 1, where by odp& and zrvedya the antithesis of body and 
spirit is designated. And thus % érv6upla rijs capxos is here that 
species of sinful desire which is preeminently directed to sensual, 
that is, sexual enjoyments. (So Augustin, Bullinger, Grotius.) 

But what does the éwiupia tay 6dCadpaey mean, in con- 
tradistinction to this? The expression in itself would be in- 
distinct and vague, if it had not a plain stamp upon it which 
is derived from the Old-Testament use of the phrase. Luther, 
Socinus, Grotius, Bengel, and others, have not incorrectly re- 
ferred to such passages as Prov. xxiii. 5, xxvii. 20; Eccles. iv. 
8, v. 10; Luke xiv. 18, 19; and therefore understood the ex- 
pression to mean avarice, or lust of having. Only this idea is 


too restricted. We must also bear in mind such other passages. 


as Ps. xvii. 11, liv. 9, xci. 8, xcii. 12; Prov. vi. 17, ete. The eye 


’ Liicke and De Wette in fact identify éxiduyia ris capxds with eribv- 
fia tov cQbaawov. The former is the desires of the sensually-excited lust ; 
the latter, ‘‘ what the eyes see, and that. by which the sensual lusts are 
excited.” 

? Thus Olshausen seems to have taken the meaning of the expres- 
sions, when he explains iz. +. capxds of “ fleshly, carnal enjoyment,” and 
é%. t. 6PbarAwav, on the contrary, 0 Cf “dissipation through external or in- 
ternal relations.” 
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__ of the natural man looks at others’ possessions with complacency, 
but also sees its own happiness in the calamity of one who is 
an enemy. ‘The whole sphere of the desires of selfishness, of 
envy and of covetousness, of hatred and of revenge, is indicated 
by 1) émrvOupla tov 6p0arpov.' 

And now remains the ddAafoveia rod Biov. Our explanation 
above gives us this advantage, that we are able to take the first 
two Genitives in the same sense as the third, that is, as Genitives 
of the kind and respect. ’Adafovela rod Biov is ddatoveia in the 
Bios, in the manner of life. Béos, that is, means, first, the life 
itself (— fw, Septuagint, Job viii. 9, x. 20; Isa. liii. 8; comp. 
1 Peter iv. 2); secondly, the sustenance of life (Luke viii. 43, 
xv. 12; 1 John iii. 17); and, finally, also the conduct of life, 
the direction, tendency, and manner of life (2 Tim. ii. 2 and 4; 
Luke viii. 14). Some expound it here according to the second 
of these meanings— Bios then being about equivalent to 7A0dTos, 
riches, and dXafovela Tod Biov, the magnificence of riches; but 
Bios means only the provision needful for the sustenance of life, 
and this can scarcely become the object or ground of vain 
boasting. Most expositors, however, are agreed in expounding 
Bios according to the third of these meanings (direction and 
manner of life), and that the adrafovela of the clause is in the 
regulation of life: it remains only that we define a little more 
precisely the idea of the ddafoveia itself. °Ardfwv is etymo- 
- logically év an SGv, a vagabond, or puffing mountebank : hence 
it is, according to Hesychius and Suidas, equivalent in meaning 
to mAdvos, yrevdis, drepjdpaves. *Adaovela is, accordingly, first 
of all, the prating and boastful nature, referring to the kind of 
people who make loud pretensions before others. Thus it is not 
simple pride,—the consciousness of one’s own value and one’s 
own superiority; nor presumption of heart,—which ground- 
lessly exalts the personal I in one’s own thoughts over all others, 
the selfishness which thinks lightly of all but self; nor scorn 
(vBpis), which tramples ruthlessly under foot all the claims of 
_ others; nor arrogance,—eum quis nimium sibi aut verbis aut 
_ factis assumit (Bengel) ; nor, finally, that presumption against 
_ God which trusts in the possession of earthly goods. But it is 
_ that vanity, which in the eyes of others will make a great display, 





1 Augustin and Neander arbitrarily refer it to the satisfaction of the 
eye in spectaculis. But this rather belongs to the draCoveia ro Grov. 
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and which is therefore dependent upon the judgment of others, 
even the vilest—the lust of shining and making a boasting dis- 
play. Thus in Wisd. vy. 8, wAodTos pera aralovelas denotes 
riches connected with the idle vaunting of luxury (on the 
other hand, in ch. xvii. 7 it has its original signification of loud 
boasting ; and so also in 2 Macc. xv. 6). In Rom. i. 30 and 
2 Tim. iii. 2, it is distinguished from imepnpavia and also from 
vSprs, as something different from both. It is evident, there- 
fore, that pride, in the sense of loftiness of spirit, does not cor- 
respond to the idea of ddafoveia; but that it is a word which 
denotes worldly luxury, so far as that is connected with the 
spirit which is set upon surpassing others in magnificence of 
life, and thinks the better of self in proportion as others are 
excelled in dress, food, and expenditure of all kinds. *Anafoveia 
tov Biov does not signify pride of spirit, so much as pride of 
life, the desire to shine and outshine others. (So also in classi- 
cal Greek : compare Raphelius Polyb. S.. 709). The idea of 
luxury most perfectly answers to the expression. Political 
economy, indeed, from its position, understands by “ luxury” 
something that is allowable and profitable, since it subserves the 
making of money and the interests of commerce; but that is 
only so far as that science has an extra-Christian ground. 
Morally viewed, “ luxury” is not a vox media, but a word of 
disapproval. There are physical necessities of life, which even 
the savage satisfies ; there are necessities of culture, the gratifi- 
cation of which is right and permitted; but where the means 
used to that end go beyond this end, and are subservient to 
the immoral purposes of vanity, and foolish ostentation, and the 
desire to outshine others, Juxury begins; and so does prodi- 
gality, where there is waste without any purpose at all. But 
the spirit which desires to shine before others in splendour of 
dress, habitation, furniture, is a fundamental characteristic of 
the unchristian course of this world; and we must not think, 
because so many “ Christians” of the present day have blunted 
consciences in this respect, that St John has no word of con- 
demnation for this unchristian disposition, which in truth is the 
wretched source of untold public as well as private evil.’ 


1 To provide classics, musical books, and the like, is not luxury, but 
the gratification of a necessitude of culture. To have them bound, not 
merely decently and carefully, but magnificently —for display on the table 
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After we have learned to understand individually the three 
kinds of worldly pursuit to which St John gives a name—the 
lusts of sensuality ; the passions of hatred and vengeance, envy 
and selfishness ; the luxury of the economy of life—the ques- 
tion arises, whether these are examples fortuitously selected, or 
constitute a distribution which sums up all the manifestations 
of the spirit of the course of this world in their several aspects, 
and in their whole comprehensiveness. The latter is in ifself 
more probable; and we should not be justified, unless indeed 
there could be found in the nature of things absolutely no 
ground for the distribution, in taking St John’s words (with 
Calvin, Liicke, Neander, and others)‘as giving us a mere exem- 
plification of the spirit of the world. The internal and com- 
plete principle of distribution, such as embraces the whole round 
of the course of this world, lies near at hand. Man in relation 
to his own bodily nature and life of sense—man in his personal 
opposition to his fellow-men—and man in his relation to them, 
and commerce with them,—these are the three aspects of the 
subject, and a fourth added to these can hardly be imagined. 
There is, in fact, no form of the manifestation of the extra- and 
un-christian course of this world, which may not have its defi- 
nite place assigned to it under one of these three heads. 

Among the other principles of distribution which expositors 
have discerned or invented, those necessarily fall to the ground 
which rest upon an erroneous explanation of the three ideas 
individually considered: that, for example, of Bengel, who 
supposes that the lust of the flesh refers to the sensus fruitivi, 
taste and feeling ; but the lust of the eye to the sensus investi- 
gativi, sight, hearing, and smell; and ddafoveda, finally, being 
ambition and pride of place. Equally inapplicable are the views 


—is luxury. When Lucullus ordered a dish of singing birds, it was ex- 
travagant prodigality. All these ideas must take their character from the 
relation of means to an end first, and then from the character of the 
end itself. Quite distinct from this is the question as to the relation of 
expenditure to the means at our disposal. That which oversteps our 
means, is morally blameworthy, but may not in itself be luxury or pro- 
fusion. (For instance, more books may be bought than our income per- 
mits, though for an absolutely good end.) So, on the other hand, our 
expenditure may be regulated by our income, and yet there may be both 
Juxury and prodigality. ‘‘ So long as there is distress and want still in 
_he world, no Christian man has a right to live in luxury” (Gerstner). 
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of all those who think they find here a distribution of sin gene- 
rally and as such. So also is the view of those (Liicke and | 
Diisterdieck) who do not regard the three ideas as co-ordinated, 
but think that the lust of the flesh includes the desire of the 
eye as a more subtle form of itself, and the pride of life as its 
extreme climax. Those, finally, who think of 7dovai, aXodTos, 
and te, as the main objects of sinful desire, coincide, indeed, 
thotigh not very exactly, with the three worldly vices named by 
St John, so far as the lust of the flesh is a kind of $iAnédovia, 
and the dirapyvpia a kind of lust of the eyes, and the vanity 
of luxury is at least connected with the desire of honour in the 
sight of others. But they are altogether wrong who imagine 
that St John had in his view any such combinations, here and 
there occurring in profane writers, as éwiOup/a 7) ypnudrov, 
50£ns, 7) 7Sovqs (Philo ad Decal. Opp. ii. 205), or of dirndovia, 
mreovela, pirodo&ia (Pythagoras, Clinias). St John had no- 
.thing in his eye but the things themselves, and all he did was 
to characterize the spirit of the world according to its three 
fundamental tendencies. But these fundamental tendencies are 
everywhere so marked, that even heathen writers could scarcely 
fail to seize them." 

We have now considered the subject of the proposition. All 
that is in the world, that is, all those vicious tendencies and 
sins which are in vogue in extra- and un-christian humanity— _— 
as well the sensual desires, as selfishness in avarice, and hatred, 


1 Bede and & Lapide push the matter to the verge of caricature, when 
they not only arrogate for St John the Pythagorean tripartite distribu- 
tion of sin, but refer them to the three Persons in the Trinity (sensuality in 
relation to the Father, lust of possession in relation to the Son, ambition in 
relation to the Holy Spirit), and, moreover, place them in contrast with the 
three vows of the cloister (chastity, poverty, obedience), and in parallel 
with the threefold temptation of Christ. This last often reappears in ascetic 
literature, but without any propriety. Christ was not tempted to the 
abstract sins of sensuous enjoyment (to which the satisfaction of hunger 
does not belong), ambition, and pride of possession; but His temptation 
referred to the definite individual aspects of His coming mediatorial work. 
The sin contemplated by Satan in the first temptation was not the satisfac- 
tion of hunger, but the application of His power of working miracles to 
an end which lay beyond His Messianic vocation; that in the second was _ 
not the desire of honour, but the carnal method of collecting around Him- 
self a Messianic body of adherents ; that in the third was not the desire to _ 
have possessions, but apostasy from the Father. 
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and pride in the pursuits of life (luxury)—all this is not of the 
Father, but is of the world. This is the predicate, which is ex- 
pressed concerning that subject. “Eorw é« denotes, not merely 
similarity of kind and relation of nature, but their origin, as in 
ver. 21 and John viii. 44. On that very account the predicate 
is not tautological, as if it were said, “That which belongs to 
the world, belongs to the world ;” nor is it any mere repetition 
of the sentiment of ver. 15, but a genuine establishment of the 
ground of that. The world itself, in its substance, was created 
by God; this human race which is fallen into sin, and has not 
yet yielded to the light from Christ, was, with all its creaturely 
powers and capacities, and with all the relations (e.g., of family, 
of civil community, and of the state) in which it lives, and with 
all the possessions and natural objects in which it finds the 
substratum of its life, and action, and enjoyment, created by 
God. On the other hand, its pursuit and course, its desire for 
sensual, fleshly enjoyment, its self-seeking thirst for self-en- 
richment and advantage over the neighbour, its perversion of 
earthly possessions to purposes of vain ostentation, was not 
increated in it, and does not come from God the Creator and 
Father of all things (who on that account is here, ver. 16, with 
good reason called zrar7p), but has its origin in the sinful will 
of the creature; the course and pursuit of the xdcpos, of the 
extra- and un-christian world, is a product of the xéopos, and 
that of the cécpos as it is opposed to God. Therefore (ver. 15), 
“the love of the world, and the things in the world,’ and “the 
love of God,” mutually exclude each other. 

Now, as in ver. 16 the second half of ver. 15 has been 
established upon its grounds, so in ver. 17 the exhortation in 
the first half of ver. 15 finds its further motive. The first 
motive to our not loving the world lies in this, that love to the 
world cannot be reconciled with the love of God; and a second 
_ in this, that the world with tts lust is passing away. But, it will 
be observed that this second motive is not placed externally by 
the side of the first ; it grows internally and organically out of 
the reason of the first. 

Kat 6 kocpos rapdyerac: this is essentially the same rapd- 

yeoOat, or passing away, which we had in ver. 8; but here it 
appears under another point of view, and therefore with a modi- 
fying difference. That which is here said of the xdcpos is, 
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when looked at carefully, a consequence of that which had been 
there said concerning the cxotia. The cxotria—the darkness— 
is now, at the present time, in the act of passing away; the 
true light already shineth: the great crisis, therefore, or judg- 
ment between light and darkness has begun upon earth, and 
can self-evidently end only with the victory of the light. Hence 
it appears manifest, at once, that the sphere of those who stand 
in this conflict on the side of the cxot/a, on the dark side,— 
that is, the xédoos, or world, in the sense of vers. 15-17,— 
cannot escape the destiny of one day vanishing, passing away, 
and ceasing to be. There must come a time when this xécpos 
shall be no longer existent upon earth, and shall no longer 
oppose and thwart the congregation of the light. And this 
will enable us to perceive in what manner the sense of wapd- 
yetas is modified here in ver. 17. There, in ver. 7, it was said 
of the present time, that already now, 7m, in the time of St John, 
the oxor/a was in the act of vanishing: here it is declared con- 
cerning the xdcpos, that it is involved in its very nature that it 
must one day pass away. Here, therefore, the mapdyerat does 
not express a present procedure as such (as Meyer maintains), 
but a characteristic quality, or, more correctly, a distinction of 
nature and necessity. The «dcyos is invested with the attribute 
of being under the necessity of passing, of having no eternal 
continuance. And with it comes to an end also 7 émiupla 
avuTod, its course as described in ver. 15, its sensual lusts, and - 
lusts-of .the eye, and pride of life—all that in which it found 
its happiness.* 

In opposition to this,-it is expressed concerning him who 
doeth the will of God, that he péves cis tov aidva. The subject, 
“he that doeth the will of God,” furnishes no difficulty : 7d 
Gé\nwa Tod Oecod is the simple opposite of that which was desig- 
nated by “all that is in the world.” The course of the world 
is diametrically opposite to the will of God ; the perfect opposite 

1 Here then it is plain, that ésduwla denotes, not the excitement of the 
desire, but the desire in its matter. But it is not by any means necessary 
to refer éx:duyia to the objects of the desire (money, etc.). St John does 
not say that these things have an end, but that the pursuit of the world has 
anend. For, by the xdéopog itself he understands, not the creation of God 
_ embracing these things, but unchristian humanity, which has produced that 


pursuit and ie out of itself: rg ver. 16, ‘All that is in the world—is 
of the world. 
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of the course of the world,—to wit, that we love not the world, 
but God; that we deny ourselves all sensuality, all selfish greed, 
and pride of life ; consequently, that we live purely and chastely, 
loving our brethren in self-denial and self-restraint, and humbly 
contenting ourselves with that which is necessary, our daily 
bread, —is therefore the will of God. He who doeth this will of 
God, abideth cis tov aidva. But what does this mean? Not, 
as Diisterdieck perverts the sense, that “the love to the Father 
abideth to all eternity :” it is not said of the love that it, but of 
him that shows it, that he, abideth for ever. This pévew eis 
Tov ai@va cannot possibly, however, denote the mere naked 
continuance without end: this, indeed, is not a distinguishing 
attribute of the children of God; for does the Scripture any- 
where teach the annihilation of the unbelieving and ungodly ? 
But no more can we understand why De Wette substitutes for 
the words, “ abideth for ever,’ the unqualified words, “ hath eter- 
nal life ;” since the idea of “life” is not in any way expressed, 
and our words are used in direct opposition to trapdyera. A 
continuance, in opposition to a passing away, is certainly meant, 
but the kind of this continuance must needs be more closely 
defined ; and the words eis tov ai@va cannot possibly serve 
merely to repeat the idea of the continuance thereof, or to ap- 
pend to it the mere attribute of endlessness. It is generally 
a widely-spread but very great error of our exegesis, that the 
Biblical aidy is made to refer so unconditionally to the meta- 
physical idea of “eternity,” whether as endless duration, or as 
extra-and super-temporal. When it is said concerning God, or 
concerning Christ, that He is and that He abides the same eis 
Tors aidvas Tov aidvev (Ps. xc. 2, ciii. 17; Rev. i. 18), or that 
the kingdom of Christ will abide eis rods aidvas Tév aidvev 
(Rey. xi. 15, xxii. 5; comp. xx. 10; Heb, xiii. 21), it is as- 
suredly involved in the words that God is one who is above the 
change of all times and AZons, and that Christ’s kingdom is an 
eternal and endlessly-continuing kingdom (because bounded by 
no future Adon). But the simple eis tov aidva cannot express 
simply the same thing; since the idea of endless continuance 
does not lie in the word aiéy as such. Aiwyv is always a definite 
large period of the world’s history: thus we have frequently 
mention made of aiwy obtos and ai@y péddwy or épydpevos’ 


(Luke xvi. 8, xx. 34; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. ii. 2; compared with 
’ P P 
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Luke xviii. 30; Eph. ii. 7); and so dm aidvos (Acts iii. 21; 
John ix. 32) means “from the beginning of the world ;” there- 
fore, of the present Alon of the world, but not “from eternity.” 
It is true that there is not a méAXovTa connected with aidva in 
our passage; but it is obvious from the péves eis Tov aidva of 
itself, that neither any past AZon nor the present Alon is meant, 
but the future, and the nearest future;—the on which will 
begin with the visible establishment of Christ’s kingdom upon 
earth in glory. Thus apprehended, the words form a: really 
true and logically-correct antithesis to the words 6 xéapos tapd- 
yerat. The world—the unchristian, world which in opposition 
to the Church of Christ in time still continues—must one day 
pass, and all the pursuits in which it now finds its happiness, 
its carnal lust, its lust of the eye, its luxury, will then have with 
it an end. In this is involved that the individual members 
of the xécpos must behold the downfall of their party and all 
their glory ; but, on the contrary, he who doeth the will of God 
will abide to the establishment of the kingdom of Christ, and it 
will be his to see the victory of that kingdom.' 


In vers. 18-21 begins a new subdivision, which goes on 
‘ continuously down to ver. 25. The exhortation to fly the pur- 
suits of the extrachristian and unchristian “world” had been 
closely connected with the address to the veavicxor. Now fol- 
lows a warning against all antichristian aims, that is, against the 
oxoria, as it is not only a darkness yet untouched by the light, 
but as it has placed itself in direct and conscious antagonism to 
the light. This exhortation is opened by the address and appel- 
lation, texvia. ‘This term of address has been thought by some 
to furnish proof that wa:d/a above in ver. 13 cannot denote a 
specific class of age, that is, children ; but that it has the same 
meaning as Texvia in ver. 12, and is an address to the whole 
Church. For, in our ver. 18—so they think —the whole commu- 
nity is most manifestly addressed. However, even in that case, 
it is not absolutely necessary to explain the former verse by the 


1 Not ‘‘He abideth living upon earth until the establishment of the 
kingdom of Christ :” this is not involved in the géve:. But only this is 
contained in it, that he will be a witness of this victory, and will stretch 
forward his existence into that victorious kingdom. How—we are told in 
the passages, 1 Thess. iv. 14-17 ; Rev. xx. 4, 5. o 

e 
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latter; in ver. 13 the change of expression may not be without 
purpose and aim; it would have been an unnatural harshness 
in the style not to repeat texvia also with the warépes and 
veavioxot, if St John had intended to address the very same 
texvia. ‘The change in the expression, occurring in such close 
proximity to the repetition of the others, shows incontrovertibly 
that there was also some change in the idea intended. If this 
be established, then our vacdéa in ver. 18 may be referred to 
the same class of children in age which was denoted by waidla 
in ver. 13, And so far from vers. 18-25 being unsuitable as 
addressed to children, all that these verses contain yields its 
living and subtle significance only. when regarded as directed 
to the young rising generation of the Church. That is to say, 
while the antichristian element had already appeared in its 
beginnings, its full unfolding is contemplated by St John as 
future, and as to take place in a period when he should no 
longer be able as a faithful pastor to defend the Church: it is 
then quite natural that his provident foresight should take care 
for the babes and little ones especially (Bengel) ; and hence he 
seeks to excite the attention of those in particular, the spiritually 
weak and helpless, to the coming danger, and, by a word of 
fatherly warning, to arm them against it. And this he does 
precisely in such a manner as was adapted to the case of these 
little ones. (When, further on—addressing the whole Church 
—he comes to speak again of the Antichrist, he speaks in a 
very different manner.) He places himself and the Church as 
nets over against the little ones addressed ; he brings to their 
mind (what every child might be able to understand) that 
the false teachers who had been separated from the Church, 
were externally separated only because they had not in their 
spirit and nature belonged to the Christian community ; finally, 
he says (what was suitable expressly and only to children) that 
he writes this to them as presupposing, not that the truth was 
as yet unknown to them, but that they (although wa:d/a) knew 
the truth already,—for that the whole truth was comprised in 
the simple proposition, that Jesus is the Christ.. What the 


1 Sander correctly remarks, that the specific prophecy touching the 
Antichrist was not withheld from the children, even as St Paul, during the 
few days of his sojourn in Thessalonica, communicated it to the newly-con- 
yerted Thessalonians. _ 

M 
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words of ver. 21 should mean, as addressed to adults, or how 
St John should say to adults, “1 have not written to you, be- 
cause ye have not known the truth,” can scarcely be under- 
stood. Addressed to adults, this declaration would be altogether 
superfluous. Sander is quite right when he sees in the asia, 
ver. 18, and the ov« éyparpa ort, ver. 21, a member of the con- 
nection of thought which is analogous to the members of vers. 
12-14," 

Thus we regard this zravd/a (with Bengel, Sander, Besser, 
and others, against Liicke, De Wette, Diisterdieck, Huther) as 
an address to the class of children in literal age in the Church. 
To them the Apostle cries: éoydrn dpa éotiv (where the arti- 
cle is wanting, as it is frequently with pa alone, e.g., Mark 
xv. 25 and 33; Acts xxiii. 23; comp. Winer Gr. § 18). The 
“last hour” must not (with Gicumenius, Bullinger, Carpzov, 
Rosenmiiller, and others) be softened down to the vague idea 
of tempora periculosa. The only question which arises, is 
whether the expression is of the same import, or at least ana- 
logous, with “the last days” (Isa. ii. 2; Mic. iv.1; Acts ii. 17; 
2 Tim. iii. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 3), or “ torepoi xaspoi” (1 Tim. iv. 1), 
and therefore takes a dogmatical meaning here; or whether it 
must be referred to the state of old age and the impending 
death of St John. Against this latter view the concluding 
part of the verse most decisively speaks: it was the rising up 
of many antichrists, by which it should be known that it was 
already the last hour. The expression has therefore a dogma- 
tical meaning ; but now arises the question, What period is indi- 
eated by it? In Isaiah, Micah, and Acts ii. 17, as also in1 Pet. 
i. 20, the Messianic age as such appears, in contradistinction to 
the Old-Testament age, as D7 NHS; similarly, in Heb. i. 2, 
the subject is concerning the éryarov tay hyepav TovTav, in 
opposition to the old covenant. On the other hand, it is quite 
evident that in 2 Pet. iii. 3, 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2 Tim. iii. 1, the last 


1 But he is wrong when, in spite of external authorities, he reads in 
ver. 13 ypaQo duly radia; thus making ver. 12 a general sentence,— 
ver. 13 containing the first triad, and ver. 14 with vers. 18 and 21 the 
second triad, the two first members of which are contained in ver. 14, the 
third coming after in vers. 18 and 21. The thought begun in ver. 12 is 
closed in ver. 14. Vers. 15-17 is a first practical deduction, vers. 18-25 a 
second. Only this is right, that in ver. 21 a thought occurs which is 
analogous to that of vers. 12-14, and reminding of it, 
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times of the present temporal dispensation (World-ZZon) are 
meant, —the last times before the coming of Christ, in opposition 
to the time when St Paul and St Peter wrote those predictions. 
In our passage St John speaks of the éoydrn dpa as of one 
already present (éoriv); but we cannot therefore conclude 
(with Calvin) that he uses the word, according to that first 
meaning, concerning the New-Testament age; for, the token 
that the éryarn dpa had already come, he derives, not from the 
incarnation of Christ, but from the appearance of the “ anti- 
christs.” But, he cannot mean the final interval before the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Grotius), which, when he wrote, had 
undoubtedly already taken place; and those commentators are 
right who refer the érydrn dpa to the final period preceding 
the return of Christ. That St John, like the other Apostles, 
expected the coming of Christ as nigh at hand, is a certain 
fact; but not a fact which requires any apology i in regard to 
him. Concerning the time of the Lord’s coming, nothing spe- 
cific had been vewenlad to the Apostles; the signature of those 
decennia, in which the awful corruption of Gnosticism sud- 
denly appeared in the heart of Christendom, justified them in 
expecting Christ’s return in the immediate future; and the 
word of the Lord, John xxi. 22, imperatively required them to 
do so, until the Lord had come to St John in the visions of the 
Apocalypse. This particular coming first rendered it possible 
to understand the épyoua: of John xxi. 22, not of the objective 
coming of Christ to judgment, but of His coming to St John 
in vision; and that obliged him and all Christians, guided by 
the revelations of the Apocalypse, to assume that between the 
then-existing sixth Roman universal empire (Rev. xvii. 10) 
and the coming of Christ there must be interposed a seventh 
universal empire, and that not till then would arise that eighth 
one, the empire of the personal Antichrist. But the Gospel and 
our Epistle were written before the Apocalypse : it is therefore 
equally in order and propriety that St John should, like the 
other Apostles, expect the coming of Christ as immediately 
near; just as it was quite in keeping that the Old-Testament 
prophets contemplated together, and in one glorious future, 
the incarnation of Christ and His final return. It would have 
been, not in harmony with, but contrary to, the order of the 
Divine economy of revelation, if any prophet or any man of 
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God had attempted to anticipate or hasten the progression of 
the Divine revelation by any subjective knowledge of his own. 
At the time in which St John wrote his Epistle, it would have 
been possible only to a thoughtless child of the world to expect 
the coming of Christ otherwise than as immediately near. 

Kai xabos jxovoarte, x7... The words xal viv avtixpiotot, 
x.T.r., form the sequel to which xa@as refers; the «ai, however, 
not being a copula, but meaning “even,” and expressing the 
agreement of the existing fact with the prophecy which they 
had heard. (Calvin, Bengel, Liicke, Neander, Diisterdieck, 
Huther, etc., hold this against Luther, who unnecessarily 
assumes an anacoluthon here.) “And as ye have heard that 
the Antichrist is to come” (épyeraz, not like Luke xii. 40, where 
the Present stands for the Future é\edcerau, “ will come ;”. but 
like ch. iv. 3; Matt. xi.3; John xvi. 13; Rev. i. 9, where in the 
notion of the épyec@as itself the idea of futurity is contained, 
“is to come,’ = will one day appear), “so even now (in fact) 
many antichrists are come, by which we know that it is the 
last hour.” By means of this cai St John gives such strong 
prominence to the consistency between the present fact of the 
many antichrists which had appeared and the prophecy given 
concerning the Antichrist, that many expositors have been mis- 
led into the supposition that St John did not, like St Paul, 
2 Thess. ii. 3, expect one definite avOparros Tis dwaprias, but 
that he understood by 6 dvtiypiotos a collective whole. This 
was the interpretation of all those old Protestant exegetes who 
understood by “ the Antichrist,’ not an individual, but the insti- 
tution of the Papacy, and then all and every antichristian kind 
generally ; and it is held also by Bengel, Lange, Besser, Huther, 
and others. They appeal, but improperly, to 1 John iv. 3, where, 
however, St John says only that it is ro wvedua Tod avTiypiorou 
which already is at work in the world; and, further, to 2 John 
7, where the sentiment is perfectly analogous with 1 John iv. 3 
and our present passage. 

It is simply ¢mpossible that St John did not hold, or could 
have doubted, a doctrine which is so plainly unfolded by the Pro- 
phet Daniel, and which was so definitely preached by the Apostle 
Paul (2 Thess. ii. 5), St John refers to the doctrine which 
was known to his readers (xovcarte), just as St Paul does there; _ 
and the church to which these readers belonged was founded 
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by St Paul. The doctrine which he assumes to be well known 
to his readers can therefore be no other than that which had 
already been preached by St Paul; but we cannot, of course, 
admit, with John xvi. 13 before us, that St John convicts his 
apostolical predecessor of error, and is correcting the views of the 
Ephesians! Simply because St John could presuppose as well 
known the doctrine concerning the personal Antichrist, it was 
not necessary for him to expatiate at length upon the distinction 
between the’already-existing qoAAols avtiyptotous, and the avri- 
xpioros still to come, and expressly to say that those vroAXo 
were only mpddpoyor and forerunners of the One. His object 
here is not theoretical, but practical: to impress most earnestly 
upon the hearts of his readers the analogy and identity of nature 
between the already-existing 7rodXo%s and the One still to come ; 
and to excite their attention to this, that it was not simply an 
un-christian kind which manifested itself in the appearances 
which they saw, but no other than the antichristian element 
itself. Hence Calvin, Liicke, De Wette, Neander, and others, 
were right in assuming that St John did not intend to be 
understood as meaning by 7roAdois avtiypiorois altogether the 
same as he meant by 0 dvtiypioros, but that he referred to 
preparations and forerunners of the Antichrist (Calvin: Proprie 
loquendo nondum antichristus extabat, sed arcanum suze im- 
pietatis clam moliebatur), laying the emphasis, however, not 
upon this particular element of distinction, but only upon the 
likeness of nature. The element of distinction is in the zroAXol, 
and the o hinted at, or rather taken for granted. 

*Avriypioros is not (as Grotius thought) formed after the 
analogy of avtiBacinets, vice-king, avOv7ratos, proconsul, as if 
it designated one who set himself in the place of Christ, there- 
fore a pseudo-Christ. For, in the idea of “ placed in the stead,” 
there is not contained the element of an unjustified substitution 
in the place of another; as the word dvtiBacideds does not 
suggest a usurper. who unlawfully takes the place of the right- 
ful king. But dvriypioros is formed, rather, after the analogy 
of avtipirAdcodos, opponent of philosophy, and dvTieos, enemy 
of God, and signifies an antichrist in the sense of “ Christ's 
enemy.” The word dvtixypicros, etymologically considered, 
does not involve the idea that this enemy of Christ will demon- 
strate his enmity by giving himself out to be the true Christ in 
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opposition to Jesus: that aspect of the matter would have found 
its expression in the definition yevdoypioros, as in Matt. xxiv. 24. 
In fact, it is never taught in Scripture that that “ Antichrist,” 
or “ Man of Sin,” who immediately before the coming of Christ 
will urge his cause and set up his kingdom, and of whom Jesus 
by His coming will make an end (2 Thess. ii: 8; comp. Isa. 
xi. 4), will represent himself to be a ypioros, an anointed of 
God, or the Xpicros promised in the Old Testament, the Mes- 
siah and Redeemer. The erroneous view, that the Antichrist 
would give himself out to be a “ Christ,”* owed its origin to the 
confusion of the older Protestant expositors, who confounded 
the spotted beast of the Roman power, or “ Babel,” enduring 
the half year-week from the ascension of Christ to His coming, 
with the blood-red beast of the last half of the apocalyptic day- 
week—the empire of superstition with that of open unbelief. 
The Revelation of St Jobn, as also the passage, 2 Thess. i. 1 
seq., teaches us precisely the contrary. The Antichrist, the 
enemy of Christ, will place himself in the stead of God, will 
have himself, though man, honoured as God, and tyrannically 
put an end to all worship of God; but especially he will accom- 
plish God’s judgments upon Babylonish pseudo-Christendom 
(Rev. xvii. 16, xviii. 2), and make an end of it. His own king- 
dom, however, will bear upon it, not the semblance of a king- 
dom of Messiah, but the signature of the open and absolute 
apostasy, of open and daring rebellion against God and His 
Son (Rev. xix. 19). 

And of this tendency and direction of thought St John saw 
in his own time the beginnings. The two great fundamental 
tendencies of the lie, which afterwards exhibited themselves 
formally in the course of Church-history, had already in the 
apostolical time their pre-formations. A legal Judaism had 


been withstood by St Paul, and had received its death-wound - 


in the destruction of Jerusalem. Analogous to that is papistical 
Judaism, that power of Babylon, which will receive its death- 
wound in the destruction of Babylon the great (Rev. xviii.). 
But now, in the time of St John, the daring and essentially 


' So Grotius, who then understands by the xoaacis Jewish pseudo- 
Messiahs! Sander includes in the dvrixpsoros both ideas at once, that of 
enmity to Christ, and that of pseudo-Christianity ; but this is out of the 
question. 
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heathenish Gnosticism had appeared within the Christian sphere, 
and consequently as an apostasy. It has its antitype in that 
power of infidelity and rebellion against all Divine and human 
order which appeared just at the end of the eighteenth century 
as a great power in human affairs, which in modern Pantheism 
(well termed by J. P. Lange “homunculo-theism”) created a 
theory of religion for the educated, and in Materialism one for 
the mass; which will repeat its assaults upon all Divine and 
ungodly historical rule, accomplish God’s judgments upon Baby- 
lon, but be ineffectual to hurt the Church of Christ (Rev. vii., 
and xix. 7 seq.) ; which will establish the Christ-opposed tyran- 
nical empire, and then be hurled into the abyss by the Lord’s 
final coming. 

Not erroneously, therefore, but rightly, St John discerned 
in the Gnostics of that time the beginnings of this Christ- 
opposed characteristic. That its full development would be - 
checked and restrained for well-nigh two thousand years, was 
not as yet revealed to him, but was revealed afterwards in the 
visions of the Apocalypse. Hence he could perceive, as we 
saw above, with perfect prophetical propriety, by the signs of 
the times then present, drs éoydtn apa éoriv—that it was the 
last time. 


In ver. 19 St John utters expressly the reflection, perfectly 
clear in itself, that those Gnostic false-teachers who had fallen 
from the churches (who, according to ver. 22, denied that Jesus 
was the Christ: compare what was said in the Introduction con- 
cerning the gnosis of Cerinthus), gave proof by their apostasy* 
that they had never truly belonged to “us,” to the company of 
Christians. For, if they had been é& sav, they would have 
remained pe? tov. The Aorist €&f@av (for this unusual 
form is the genuine reading, attested by A.B.C., and the varia- 
tion é&AOov, on the other hand, is a mere correction) is a 
second Aorist with the termination of the first Aorist (as in the 
Septuagint, 1 Sam. x. 14 e/dayev, 2 Sam. x. 14 &puyav, and 
other places; compare Matt. xxv. 36; Luke vii. 24: see Winer, 
$13). Concerning the Preeter-pluperfect without the augment, 
fewevrnxercay, compare Winer, §12; and see Mark xv. 7, xvi. 9; 


1 For, the od wswevyxeicay shows that 227adey is, not prodierunt, but 
exierunt. 
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Luke vi. 48. The #&a depends upon an é£f\Oay or od peper7- 
xact to be supplied after the dAAd. The adr does not mean 
“ but,’ in the sense of laying down the contrast, “ they went 
out, that,” in opposition to the proposition, “ they were not of 
us :” it must be strictly connected with “they would have re- 
mained.” Had they been of us, they would have remained 
with us; but (they have not remained) that,” ete. “Iva stands 
here again, as in ch. i. 9, not in its strict telic sense ; for it is 
not their design in going out which is mentioned, but only a 
design which should be accomplished according to God's coun- 
sel, ipsis invitis, by their é&épyec@ar. In the proposition with 
iva, two ideas are mingled together: 1. That they might become 
manifest, that they were not of us; and 2. that it might be 
evident that not all (who were with us, we juev) were of us 
(but only those who remained with us). This little incorrect- 
ness of expression, or involution of meaning (which, indeed, 
often occurs in and out of the New Testament), induced some 
translators (the Syriac) and Fathers to omit wdyres. But the 
very fact that it is there, tends to assure us of its genuineness. 
Ov waves we are not justified in translating by nulli, as Soci- 
nus did « that none of them were of us”). This would have 
required 6t. mdvtes ovK eiow €& Tov. 

On this verse, among others, Calvin, Beza, and the other 
predestinarian divines, found their argument, that true faith is 
inamissibilis, indefectible, and that the man who falls from faith 
could not have had a true faith at all, but only its semblance. 
But they have no ground for this. We are not justified in 
regarding this proposition, uttered by St John here with refer- 
ence to definite individuals, as a universal law. St John does 
not say dors dv—; or that whosoever shall fall from faith, can 
never have had true faith at all. But he speaks of those who, 
by the seduction and sophistry of Gnosticism, had suffered them- 
selves to be brought to apostasy. The being seduced to this 
decided and palpable lie, could be possible only in the case of 
those who, in their true character, had been previously averse 
from Christianity, and strangers to its influence. Thus, we 
might, for example, say of those who in our times have suffered 
themselves to be led away by Ronge and Dowiat from the 
Christian Church into strange and heretical sects, that they had 
not been previously of us, otherwise they would have remained 
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with us (and not have allowed themselves to be entangled by such 
spirits of error). But this certainly does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that others, who stand now in a true faith, might in other 
ways “ make shipwreck of faith” (for instance, through letting 
the good seed be choked by the foul growth of bosom sins and 
lusts) ; compare Heb. vi. 4 seq.; 1 Tim. i. 19. 


In vers. 20, 21, the Apostle, by means of «ai sues, places 
the addressed qasd/a in opposition to the dytiypsctois, who 
“‘ were not of us,” and therefore “ went out from us;” and says 
that those have the ypicua of the Holy One, and therefore 
suffer not themselves to be thus deceived by wicked seducers. 
He would not have been able to write to them, the avd/os, 
even his Gospel (in order to the faith that Jesus is the Christ, 
John xx. 31), if they also had not already known zrdvta (ver. 20), 
that is (ver. 21) rv adjPevar, that truth which is comprehended 
in the one simple proposition (ver. 22), that Jesus is the Christ. 
Thus, in these verses there is only a recurrence of the old state- 
ment of ver. 8, that it had become in the readers an adnOés, that 
the light already shines.’ But it recurs with a remarkable in- 
tensification ; to wit, that even the wacd/a already know rrdvta, 
because they have the ypicva, and that they, these little ones, 
are already armed by this “ anointing” against the most con- 
centrated power of the lie, the antichristian power. This noble 
elevation of the meaning is lost, with all its delicacy, if we take 
maidia as, like texvia, a general address to all the readers in 
common. 

Kai iets, says the Apostle, and uses the «a/ just in the 
sense of a simple copulative particle (Huther), but for the ap? 
pendage of an antithetical thought, as in ch. i. 4, ii. 4 (xal Tas 
évronds, «.7.r.) and 9 (and also in the Gospel). This is cer- 
tainly in the Hebrew style of thought and phrase, and. so far 
is an (unintentional) Hebraism. But, we must not go so far as 
_to say, with Beza, Wolf, and De Wette, that this xai is to be 
translated “ but,” or that it stands here instead of dé. The 
Apostle places the antitheses one by the side of the other, with- 


1 The view of Calvin, Semler, and others, that St John as it were 
apologizes in ver. 20 seq. that he had so anxiously warned them in ver. 18 
seq. against the false teachers :— he did it not under the supposition that 
amy were to be regarded as rudes ignarique. 
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out giving prominence to their antithetical relation ; there lies 
the Hebraism of the conception, but not in this, that he pur- 
posed to make prominent that antithetical relation, and to that 
end used the xaé instead of the customary 6 “And ye have 
anointing from the Holy One,” says St John. Xpicya, although 
without the article, must not be translated “an anointing,” since 
neither several kinds nor several consecutive acts of anointing 
are here presupposed as possible; but neither is it “the anoint- 
ing,” since yplowa never can, and nowhere does, denote the act 
of anointing. Xpicwa means (as in the Septuagint, Ex. xxix. 7, 
and everywhere) anointing-oil ; it does not express the act of 
anointing, but the material with which the anointing is effected, 
and on that account the article is omitted from the expression. 
“ Ye have anointing from the Holy One.” ’Arré does not de- 
pend upon ypicua (Carpzov says, Unguentum a Christo com- 
positum), but from éyere, which therefore is equivalent in 
meaning to accepistis (that is, unctione accepistis oleum = oleo 
uncti estis). The dywos can be only Christ, and not the Holy 
Ghost (who is the ypicya itself, for which Olshausen rightly 
appeals to Ps. xlv.8; Heb. i. 9; Matt. xxv. 3 seq.) or the Father: 
this is evident from the antithetical relation between ypicpa 
and dytixypictos. It is undeniable that ypicpa does form the 


opposite of avtiypiotos (Bengel). He who has received the _ i 


unction from the Holy One, is himself an anointed person, and 
essentially related in nature to the Anointed xar’ é£oyyy, the 
Xpworos (Acts x. 38; John i. 33, iii, 34); such an one cannot 
possibly be seduced to go over into the camp of those who are 
enemies of the Anointed. Anointed were, as we all know, 
kings, priests, and prophets; but it is not appropriate to assume 
a special reference to any one of these offices (say the prophetic, 
on account of the “ knowing all things”). St John has not 
here to do with the individual offices of Christ, but with the 
contrast between those who are anointed from Christ and like 
Christ, and those who are the enemies of the Anointed. The 
maidia are men of whom the Apostle can say, “ Ye know all 
things,” not as the result of a special prophetic endowment, but 
as the result of their general Christian anointing with the Holy | 
Ghost. The deep and glorious meaning of this rdvra is weak- 
ened away by those who (like Bullinger, Luther, and others) 
restrict it to omnia ad salutem necessaria, or (like Calvin, Beza, 
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Grotius, and others) “that which is necessary for distinguishing 
between truth and the antichristian lie,” or (with Wolf, Bengel, 
and Neander) to both of these together. Still worse is the 
Syriac translation, “ Ye know all these false teachers,” and the 
explanation of Schmid, “ Ye have already heard from my lips 
all that concerns these heretical teachers.” It is no other than 
an oxymoron, when St John says of the little ones, the children 
in the Church, that they “ know all.” How he means this, 
ver. 21 shows. He who knows this one thing, that Jesus is the 
Christ, knows already in that one thing all: there is no most 
diviiied height or depth of truth, which is not contained or in- 
volved in that simple proposition for children’s minds. 


Ver. 21. “T have not written unto you, because ye have not 
known the truth,” — that is, on the presumption that ye know it 
not,—“ but on the presumption that (= because) ye know it.” 
The clause may be grammatically resolved into two members : 
1. ov« éypanpa bpiv, Ore ovx oldaTe Tiy ddjOeav; 2. GAN (eyparpa 
tipiv) Ore oldare a’tyv. But the ov« before éyparpa obviously is 
not to be connected with the latter, as if it was the writing 
itself which was to be denied (“I have omitted writing to you, 
because,” etc.) ; but it belongs to the little clause 671, «.7T.r., 
and it is this clause which is the matter of negation. “I has 
written unto you” —that is sure—“ but not for the reason that 
ye knew not the truth (even the Attics would have used the 
Indicative here), but because ye know it.”—In this, then, lies 
implicitly the thought, that if they did not know or had not 
known the “truth,” he would not have been able to write unto 
them; or, that he had written to them, only because and as 
far as they knew the “truth.” This thought is, as has been 
already remarked, quite analogous | to the group of thoughts in 
vers. 10-14. Nor does anything in this hinder us from regard- 
ing the Gospel-document as the object of the éypayya here again 
(as in ver. 13 seq.). That Gospel was, indeed, written with 
this design, “that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ” 
(John xx. 31); St John had already in ver. 13 expressed the 
fact, that he wrote 7¢ even for the wasdia also; and the warn- 
ing against the liars who denied that Jesus was the Christ 
must necessarily have brought to his thoughts afresh that writ- 
ing and its design, giving him occasion to repeat what was said 
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in ver. 13—only in a modified manner, as now more strictly 
defined by the context. The children already have received 
an anointing from Christ, and in that the pith and essence of 
all truth, enabling them to know the lie to be a lie. It was on 
that very account, because they possessed this knowledge of the 
truth, that St John could include them in the design for which 
he wrote the Gospel. 

St John terms that % dA7@ea which he had previously de- 
scribed by the word wdévta—but it is now viewed under another 
aspect. In ver. 20 he had laid down a simple statement, start- 
ling in itself, that they, because they had received the anointing, 
already knew all things; in ver. 21 he mentions “the truth” in 
definite contrast to the “lie” of the false teachers. This con- 
trast appears most plainly in the concluding words, cai 6rv wav 
areddos ex Tis adnOelas ovK éott. This Ore is not strictly 
parallel (Neander’s construction so represents it) with the érz 
twice before used, as if it depended also on the éypayva; for, how 
could the fact, that all lie is not of the truth, have been made a 
motive for writing? | Still less does our 67. form an antecedent 
to the question following in ver. 22. But the proposition 67s 
mav ~veddos forms, together with the dd7eav, a second object 
of the verb oiéare. “ Because ye know the truth, and know that 
every lie is not of the truth.”. The zrasdia already know both : 
first, the centre and kernel in which the truth itself, and all 

‘truth in it, is contained; secondly, the proposition, self-intel- 
ligible to every child, that all that which is lie cannot have its 
origin in the truth, cannot be derived from the truth. 


In vers. 22, 23, St John opposes to each other materially 
the lie and the truth, each of them in its simplest, and therefore 
most complete and comprehensive formula. He writes here in 
the perfect catechetical style, for children ; but in the style of - 
perfect catechism, which gives matter for pondering to the oldest 
and most mature. There is no passage in all the Scriptures in 
which, to the same extent as in this, the well-known adage finds 
its application:—A stream in which the infant may wade, 
and the elephant may swim. 

The centre and kernel of all truth lies in the clause, dre 
*Iyoods éotw 6 Xprotds—that Jesus is the Christ. To lead his 
readers to a clear perception of this truth, and so to confirm 
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their faith in it, had been the design of the Gospel which he had 
written: with the statement of this great truth, that Jesus is the 
Christ, he closed that Gospel; this fundamental theme hovers 
before his thoughts still, while he is engaged in writing the 
Epistle. It hovers before him as the concentrated bulwark of 
antithesis to the Gnostic lie; it necessarily hovered before him 
already in vers. 13, 14, where he spoke of the fundamental pre- 
supposition on the ground of which he could write, as this Epistle, 
so also his Gospel, —but that passage, vers. 13 seq., was not the 
place for the more developed utterance of that great proposi- 
tion. But to that now tends the entire and full expansion of his 
thought : from the warning against the wnchristian world and 
its nature (vers. 15-17) St John passes over to the Christ-op- 
posed nature of Gnosticism; and now he can lay down the 
central point of his Gospel, “that Jesus is the Christ,” in its 
sharp and rigorous antithesis to the central point of Gnosticism, 
“that Jesus is not the Christ.”» (So Olshausen also.) In this 
dogmatic antithesis to Gnosticism the second part of the Epistle 
(ch. ii. 7-29) finds its climax and goal; as the first part found 
it in the ethical antithesis to Gnosticism (ch. i. 10, ii. 6). For, 
by the immorality of their principle, and their fundamental pro- 
positions, the Gnostics offended against the eternal nature of 
God, who is light (which was the theme of the first part, ch. i. 
5); but, by their dogmatic denial of the identity between 
Jesus and Christ, they blasphemed against the fact of the 
manifestation of the light upon earth (which is the theme of 
the second part, ch. ii. 8).—It is unspeakably glorious that St 
John here gives the refutation, or rather the triumphant demoli- 
tion, of this dogmatical lie, not in the form of a dialectical ex- 
position addressed to adults, but in the form of a catechism ad- 
dressed to children. That lie was so frenzied and perverted, 
that its frenzy and perversion might be made intelligible in few 
words to every 7racdiov. 

Tés éotw 6 wetarns, €i M1), K.-T. is the catechetical question 
with which St John begins. “ Who is the liar, but he who 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ?’ The article before wedarns 
has misled some into the opinion that St John here introduces 
the liar car’ é£oxyv,—that is, the Antichrist, of whom he had 
spoken in ver. 18 (jxodcate 6t-—épyeras),—and from this they 
would infer that St John did not mean by “the Antichrist” 
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any individual being, but a collective manifestation or nature. 
But this is a total misapprehension of the whole chain of thought 
in vers. 18-25. The design of the Apostle is not in these 
verses to instruct the readers as to what they must apprehend 
by the Antichrist who should come; but warningly to testify 
to them that the 7roAXo/ who were appearing in the present time, 
who denied the identity of Jesus and Christ, were in their 
character like the nature of the dvtiypuctos épxdpevos, and 
bore in themselves, in fact, the same nature. It had been said, 
in ver. 21, that the children could already distinguish the truth 
from the lie. Resting on this opposition between the dA7- 
Gea and the yeddos, St John directs now his question to the 
children, tis éorw opedorns ; This question cannot possibly 
in this connection have the meaning, “ What or who is under- 
stood by the Antichrist, who is to come?” but this mean- 
ing alone: “On what side is then the lie?” On whose side 
is the lie, and on whose side the truth? Is not he the liar 
(that is, he that standeth on the side of the lie), who denieth 
that Jesus is the Christ? That is equivalent to saying, Is not 
the denial of this identity the lie, the acknowledgment of it 
the truth? Ei m7 here has not the signification which singles 
out from a multiplicity of imaginable cases, or existing persons, 
one individual (as if, for example, one should say, tis todTav 
éotly 0 Bactreds, ef pu), K.T.r.), for there is no multiplicity in 
the context; but there are two dogmatical tendencies opposed 
to each other, and the question is, Which of the two belongs to 
the lie?—ed jy} having simply and literally the sense of nisi, 
“but,” or “if not,’—which (of the two) is the liar? which, if 
not he who denies the identity of Jesus and Christ? (Bengel : 
o vim habet ad abstractum, v. 21,—i.e., quis est illius mendacii 
reus ?) 

For, as in the simple proposition, that Jesus is the Christ, 
is contained implicitly all truth, and the whole truth in all its 
relations, so in the converse proposition, that Jesus is not the 
Christ,’ is implicitly contained all lie (of every kind contrary 
to Christianity). All the lying tendencies of unbelief which 
have even from time to time exhibited themselves, held either 

1 The pleonasm in dépyodmevos, which word already contains in itself by 
anticipation the negation which lies in the clause with ors (comp. Luke 
xx. 27), isan elegant Greek fcrm of speech. (Comp. Winer, § 67.) 
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a Jesus who is not the Christ (a mere man, a model of virtue, a 
prophet, teacher, or pattern, and so forth), or a Christ who is 
not Jesus (a Christ-idea, to which the individual Jesus was only 
fortuitously related, and which finds its true development, not 
in this individual Jesus, but in collective humanity). The for- 
mer includes the Rationalist tendencies, which represent sin, in 
the true Pelagian style, as a little infirmity on the outside of 
the man, which he may be aided, by suitable instruction and 
by the influence of good example, to shake off. The latter in- 
cludes the Pantheistic tendencies, which hold sin to be some- 
thing which indeed penetrates the inmost nature of man, but 
which was essentially bound up with that nature as a necessary 
transition to the good; and therefore regard redemption as a 
necessary process of development, so that in man as such the 
idea of redemption—that is, of development—is realized and 
exhibited in fact. Cerinthus, master of heresy, knew how 
skilfully to combine the two sides of the lie. The denial of sin 
as involving guilt before God was common to both sides. Thus 
they play over into each other: on the one hand, there is an 
Ebionite Jesus, who is a mere man ; and, on the other, a super- 
_ mundane Zon Christ, who descended temporally into Jesus, 
_ and wrought in Him, but in like manner may exert his energy 
in every other man. 

St John adds: obrds éotw 6 avtixpiotos, 6 apvotpevos, 
k.T.r.: he thus says, concerning him who denieth that Jesus is 
the Christ, that he is the antichrist, but manifestly not in order 
to teach who is the antichrist, but what the denial of that iden- 
tity is. Certainly, the predicative idea’ has the article here, 
and stands in the singular; but this form has its sanction, 
and is pointed out, in the preceding o yetorns. As it had 
been the question, which of the two was the “liar” and which 
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1 The ‘‘ predicative idea” we say cautiously; not forgetting that, accord- 
| ___ ing to the grammatical construction of such a sentence as odrds éorw ¢ 
| _ the Greeks always treated oiro¢ as the grammatical predicate, even ‘ules 
it is not said, concerning the ¢——, who he is, and that it is this one, 
but of the “this one” what he is. Soin ch. iv. 5 it is not declared con- 
cerning the wixay rev xcovoy that he is ‘ this one” (this or that indi- 
vidual) ; but, concerning him who believes, that he is an overcomer of 
the world ; that is, that it is he to whom the predicate 6 windy, x.7.A., be- 
~ longs, shemitens the predicate »xav is referred to him, declaring cokes 
he is. 
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the “true,” so here the question is again, which of the two is 
the “enemy of Christ,” and which the Christian, And there- 
fore we may simply say, that 6 avtixpictos stands here in its 
purely appellative signification. Quite analogous is the fifth 
verse of the fourth chapter, where 6 vixav is not a dogmatically- 
fixed term, but rather a purely appellative idea, like o avri- 
xploros in our text. 

The words 6 dpvodpevos Tov matépa Kal Tov viov are not an 
attributive definition of the odros ; but odros refers back to the 
preceding 6 dpvodpmevos ott Inoods, x.7.r. The words in ques- 
tion are, on the contrary, an appositional appendage to 0 avti- 
xptrros; and an appendage by means of which the thought is 
carried further, a new declaration being introduced by it. The 
sense is precisely as if it was said, “ And truly he denieth the 
Father equally with the Son.” 

This new thought, that with the Son the Father also is denied, 
is now developed in ver. 23.. Yiov St John calls Christ here, 
and at the close of ver. 22, not because he would ascend from 
the “representation” of His’ Messiahship to that of His eternal 
Godhead, but simply because he would show how the denial of 
Christ is also a denial of God the Father, and because he there- 
fore must mention Christ by the term which specifies His rela- 
tion to the Father, that is, by the term “Son.” By the denial 
of the Son, therefore, nothing assuredly is meant but the denial 
‘that Jesus is the Christ ;” that which in ver. 22 had been 
treated of and unfolded, is in the brief word 6 dpvodpevos Tov 
vidv shortly recapitulated, that Cerinthian gnosis being again 
intended by the latter. Concerning this dpvovpevos, St John 
had said, at the close of ver. 21, that he denies also the Father. 
In ver. 22 he heightens this judgment into the declaration that 
that apvotpevos has not the Father. (Compare the similar 
heightening in ch. i. 6, and ch. i. 8 and 10, and ch. ii. 4, where 
in each instance there enters, by the side of the charge of sub- 
jective lie, the judgment of an objective non-possession.) The 
foolish explanations of Grotius, Socinus, and others, that warépa 
ovx éyely Means veram opinionem or cognitionem de Deo non 


1 This admission naturally involves no acceptance of the Socinian exegesis, 
which makes this passage the ground of the trifling assertion that the idea 
of the vids is in itself | hia hei with that of the Messiah, and som no © 
further than that. 
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habere, need no refutation. The best commentators, Zwingli, 
Calvin, Luther, Calovius, Bengel, and others, rightly perceive 
that the éyew here signifies the most proper possession of the 
Father. Nor does it simply say that he who denies the Son 
has not the Father as a Father; but there is no limitation: 
“ he hath not the Father ;” he is not a partaker of God, and His 
nature, and His fellowship. 

The internal ratio of both utterances it is not hard to find. 
He who denies that Jesus is the Christ, he who denies the be- 
coming-man of the Son of God,—and on the one side retains 
a mere man Jesus, on the other, a mere docetic “on or a 
mere Christ-idea—stands altogether without the sphere of the 
Christian life of faith, and essentially upon the Christ-opposed 
side. Thence follows, first, that he theoretically denies also the 
Father; that is, that his view and teaching concerning the 
Father is nothing worth, but fundamentally false (as was most 
strikingly seen in Cerinthus himself, in his doctrine that God 
was not the Creator of the world, and had not given Himself to 
be known by the world which the Demiurgus created, and there- 
fore was Himself to blame for the blindness and sin of men; 
and, as always did and always must inevitably result from all 
Gnostic, and from all analogous antichristian, systems),—that 
therefore the God in whom he believes is not the true God, but 
an imaginary God; and from this springs, secondly, that, as he 
does not even know the true God, he can by no means be 
partaker of Him and of His nature. For, in order to be a 
partaker of the nature of God, which is light, the first step of 
all is to admit the penetration of the light which shows God to 
be the Holy One, and a man’s self to be the sinner. (Comp. 
ch. i. 5 seq.). But the second step is to lay hold of the recon- 
ciliation with God effected in Christ. How then can he who 
has not yet Christ, but rather denies Christ and the true nature 
of Christ, ever become a partaker of the Father? 

In opposition to this, the Apostle now says, “ He that con- 
fesseth the Son, hath also the Father.’ This utterance will be 
clearly understood in the light of its contrast. The meaning of 
the Apostle is, obviously, not that a mere external lip-acknow- 
ledgment of the Son, and of the doctrine connected with Him 

(that Jesus is the Christ), is sufficient for the possessing the 
Father ; nor must we, on the other hand, press into the oyuode- 
N 
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yetv (with Bede) the ideas of the confessio cordis, oris, et operis. 
‘Oponroyeiv forms here the simple antithesis to apvetc@ar, and 
denotes the (internal as well as external) condition generally 
of those who, in opposition to the fallen Gnostics, remain faith- 
ful; and it describes that contrast by this particular sign, that 
those deny the Son (in the sense of ver. 22), but these confess 
Him. 

The little clause 6 oporoyav, x.7.d., is altogether wanting 
in the Text. Rec., but its genuineness is sufficiently guaran- 
teed by A. B. and C. That rdv vidvy depends upon oporoyar, 
and not (as in 2 John 9), together with cal tov watépa, upon 
exer (in which case opvoroyav would stand absolutely),—is ob- 
vious from the preceding words, to whic these form the anti- 
thesis. 


In vers. 24-27 the Apostle builds upon what had been 
said, the exhortation to abide in the doctrine which had been heard 
from the beginning. This exhortation, also, he addresses still to 
the vrad/a, spoken to since ver. 18, for he continues in the same 
jets as before: it is the rising generation which specially needs 
the exhortation to remain faithful to the doctrine received. In 
ver. 28 he first applies himself again, with the general address 
texvia, to the whole Church—briefly repeating for all the 
members of the community the exhortation which had been 
given to the mavdiois. 

“Tpeis he places emphatically first, as a vocative. That dpeis 
does not belong to #xovcaTre—having been separated from it by 
trajection (Beza, Bengel, De Wette)—is clear, since the 7xov- 
care needed not such an emphatic tpets. For, the distinction 
between those addressed and the false teachers—a distinction 
emphasized by means of the tpeis—did not consist in their 
having heard, but in their remaining true to what they had 
heard. While those have fallen away—St John would urge 
—or, if others still should fall away, ye must remain faithful. 
‘Tyeis, therefore, in its meaning, belongs strictly to the injunc- 
tion, év tuiv wewéro. It is not necessary to assume, as some do, 
an anacoluthon or a change in the construction, as if St John 
had originally meant to say, duets 5 yxovcate am’ apyijs, TovTO 
gvrdrrere ; but dpels is simply a vocative address, which may 
stand in connection, not only with an actual imperative of the 
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second person, but equally well with a third person of the 
imperative, if this ix its meaning involves an exhortation directed 
to those addressed. 

“Let that which ye have heard adm dpyfs” (in opposition 
to that which false teachers had said, or might say in the future) 
—the truth “that Jesus is the Christ” —“ abide in you :” that 
is, not with you (zap’ duiv), as Luther and Theophylact interpret; 
but St John would say that the doctrine received should abide 
in them, as a power of life. 

If this doctrine abideth in you, ye also abide in the Son and 
in the Father: thus continues the Apostle. The internal ratio 
of this utterance is, in itself, also not difficult to discover. This 
doctrine is in itself no dead theory, but, as had been before re- 
marked, a power of life in him who maintains and preserves it ; 
that man’s faith is no mere adherence to a doctrinal proposition. 
“In faith, man receives not a mere revelation concerning the life 
which hath appeared in Christ, but that life itself as his own 
personal possession : the believer enters into personal relations 
and intercourse with the Son and the Father; the Father giveth 
Himself to him in the Son, John xvii. 23” (Diisterdieck). 

Ver. 25. As in ver. 17 St John had appended to the warn- 
ing against worldliness, as a first motive, the ungodliness of the 
course of the world, and, as a second motive, the transitoriness of 
the world and all its pursuits; so, analogously, he appends here 
to the exhortation to hold faithfully the doctrine received, as a 
first motive, the proposition, ver. 24, that this doctrine leads to 
fellowship with God, and as a second motive, ver. 25, the glory 
which is promised to all who abide faithful. Hence, we need 
not supply any thought between ver. 24 and ver. 25, to make 
up the connection ; the connection already exists, though it is, 
as in ver. 17, an internal connection, involved in the thing itself, 
and not stamped upon the external arrangement of the chain 
of thought. (Even Diisterdieck supplies an artificial connec- 
tion, when he says that the possession of life in God is something 
already present, and yet again an object of hope. This reflec- 
tion is true, but it is alien to the text; which, from the analogy 
of the order and relation of thought traced by us in ver. 17, 
needs no such link.) It is quite wrong to take airy (with 
Cicumenius, Sander, and others) as pointing backwards in its 
meaning (“ And this, that we should abide in the Son and in 
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the Father, is the promise which He hath given us”); for in 
this case the words ryv fw ai@viov would stand disconnected 
and lost; and, even if they are regarded as an apposition to the 
subject-idea supposed to be found in the airy, that is, to the 
idea Td pévew év TO Vid, K.T.X., the attraction and the accusative 
would still be intolerable. Airy points rather (as all the best 
expositors have felt) forwards: “ And this is the promise which 
He Himself (adrés) hath given us—-eternal life.’ The accusa- 
tive Tv fwnv is now easily explained. The proposition is thus 
conceived: “ And this (what follows) is the promise, which He 
hath promised us— He hath promised us eternal life.” Compare 
John iii. 16, v. 24, vi. 40 and 54. 

In ver. 26 St John formally closes the exhortation given to 
the zrasdious in the words, tadta éypaypa byiv trepl Tov TAAVeED- 
Tov vas. By these obviously are meant the “ many antichrists” 
of ver. 18, against whom they would have in the future to be on 
their guard ; and by the wAavar is self-evidently not expressed 
the actual result or success of their seduction, but only the 
design which they have in the attempt,—for the duds follows 
directly as the object. 

But the Apostle cannot close this exhortation without once 
more repeating in condensed recapitulation, ver. 27, the sub- 
stance of vers. 20 to 25. Such a style of recapitulation is no- 
where else found in St John: it is to us a new demonstration 
that he addressed this whole section to actual children, before 
whom, like a gracious, faithful, and loving teacher, he recounts 
one by one the individual main points of his instruction, that 
they may understand everything and forget nothing. Kat 
vueis is his personal vocative address to them here again, as in 
ver. 24; and even this style of address is‘appropriate to a 
colloquy with children, “The anointing, which ye received, 
abideth in you :” here he recapitulates the thought of ver. 20 
(the reading ydpscua in Cod. B. has no external support to 
make it worthy of notice), but in such a manner as to gather 
up and include with it the quintessence of what had been said, 
vers. 24, 25. 

The Indicative péves is not an “admission” (Diisterdieck) 
that the unction received may have remained in them, but ex- 
presses his certain assurance. Indeed, this Indicative bears a 
sort of imperative, or at least insinuating, power, as if St John 
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should say: “Is it not so, then? this is the case, because ye 

faithfully preserve the anointing received!” In the same way 
must be explained the following words, “and have no need that 
any one teach you;” in which the thought of ver. 20, “and ye 
know all things,” and of ver. 21, is recapitulated. ‘And thus it 
is not needful to you that any man should teach you,—is it 
not true, that ye are not dependent upon any other man’s dili- 
gently teaching you on what side the truth lies?” 

"ANN @s 7d adTo, «.7.X. Here arises the question, where 
the concluding clause begins. Luther, Bullinger, Calvin, and 
others, regard the words cat adnOés éotiv, «.7.d., as the con- 
clusion; QCicumenius, Theophylact, Liicke, and others, take 
those words as a parenthesis, and cal xaos édidakev tds as a 
resumption of the antecedent. But this view is opposed, on the 
one hand, by the fact, that the resumption of the earlier part 
of a sentence after a parenthesis must, even in the most lively 
style, involve a strict repetition of the former words (in which 
case we should have had as édiacxev buds); and, still more 
emphatically on the other, by the consideration that the antece- 
dent, “aA os Td avr, x.7.r.,” contains a point in the words 
mept mavrwv to which the supposed resumption of the clause 
stands in no relation. The former reason would render it more 
advisable to take the words xal dAnbés éotw Kal ovx éote 
yebddos as the consequent (“ And as that anointing teaches you 
concerning all things, so is it true and no lie”); but the scruple 
here also arises, that wep) mdvrwv, which yet is manifestly a 
recapitulation of the important «al oldare mdvra, ver. 20, must 
be reduced to a negative element (“As the anointing teaches 
you concerning every object, so is it true”), or stand in no re- 
lation whatever to the consequent. With this is connected 
another difficulty, that the «a/ at the beginning of the supposed 
consequent clause does not explain itself; for, to take it in con- 
junction with the following «al ov« éots reddos in the sense of 
an et—et is not practicable, since only distinct and antithetical, 
and not identical, utterances may be connected by cal—xadl. 
(To say, “ This is as true as it is no lie,” is intolerable.) 

Hence I am of opinion that our és does not form an ante- 
cedent premiss, but that it still depends upon the éyparra of ver. 
26. If we hold fast that the Apostle is here recapitulating, and 
that before children in a style adapted to them, this lax and 
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lighter style of phraseology presents nothing startling. “This 
I have written unto you concerning those who seduce you; and 
ye—the anointing which ye have received from Him abideth 
in you; and ye have no need that any man teach you: but 
now the same anointing teacheth you concerning all things 
(sc. I have told you); and it is true, and no lie; and as it hath 
taught you, abide in Him.” In the words AX os 76 ado, 
«.T.d., St John recapitulates the words of ver. 20, oiéare mayta, 
and of ver. 21, oidate tiv adrjGerav. In the following words, 
Kat arnbés éativ, Kab od ~eddos, he recapitulates the thought of 
ver. 21, xal OTs may weddos éx Tis dAnGelas ovu eorw. Xpicpa 
is the subject of dAnOés éorv: “ And it (the anointing with its 
diddexewv) is true, and is no lie;” he reminds them that truth 
and lie exelude each other, that the Divine teaching of the Holy 
Spirit cannot be a lie, and that the lie cannot spring from God 
and the truth. Finally, in the words, cal xa@as édiakev tuas 
pévete év avTo@, he recapitulates the exhortation of vers. 24, 25. 
’Ev av7@ is not a resumption of the idea lying in xafas (“ abide 
in that which, as it what it hath taught you’’). Ver. 28 does 
not agree with this; the adrés is God. “ As the anointing hath 
taught you, so (conformably) abide in Him.” 


In vers. 28, 29, the Apostle turns again—after having 
thus, in perfect childlike tone, formally closed with the zrasdiois 
—to the whole Church, and ends the second part of his Epistle. 
This he does by addressing the three short words of exhortation 
given to the children, wévete év adit@, to the whole Church; 
but, as addressed to the whole Church, such motives are an- 
nexed as show conclusively that he here speaks to adults, even 
as the tone of vers. 18-27 reveals almost in every word that 
he is speaking to the children. For it is not only that the 
style rises now to a rounded construction of periods, but the ~ 
thoughts also of vers. 28, 29 are of a more solemn kind. He 
directs his regards to the coming of Christ (concerning the then 
justifiable expectation of the near approach of which, compare 
the observations upon ver. 18): those who are addressed in 
ver. 28 are to take heed that they be not then put to shame. 
Such an exhortation, however, is more suitable to adults than 
to little children, the mada. It is the nature of the child to 
live in the present, or, 7f its glance is directed to the future, 
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that glance is directed to the final and conclusive goal. Thus 
St John, in vers. 18-27, had warned the children against false 
teachers upon earth; and, when he pointed them (ver. 25) to 
the future, he set before their eyes at once and most simply the 
ultimate end of all, eternal life. Had he also referred them to 
the coming of Christ—to them, the children—that could have 
to them appeared only an object of joy and cheerful hope. As 
an object of solemn anxiety it could appear only to the adult, 
occupied in the earnest contest with sin; only in his mind could 
the pressing question arise, Shall I be able to stand, when the 
Lord shall come? And so the injunction, ver. 20, to practise 
Tv Sixatocvyny, is one strictly adapted to the position of the 
adults.—These are delicate and subtle traits; but they ought 
not to be overlooked: they serve fully to confirm us in believing 
that the vers. 18-27 were actually addressed to the class of the 
maw0ia in literal age. 

Kai viv is not to be taken with reference to time (“even 
now already,” as Paulus and Semler translate); for nothing 
had been said previously which would make the exhortation to 
fidelity refer to the future. But neither does «ai viv serve to 
deduce the exhortation yévere as an inference from the present 
relations ; and it must not therefore be translated by igttur. But 
its object is to lead over to a new reflection, to introduce a new 
turn of thought. So in John xvii. 5, where Jesus passes by 
xat vov from that which He had done to that which He prays 
for (“ And now pray I Thee”). So in Acts x. 5, where from 
an explanation there is a transition to a command: similarly, 
ch. vii. 34, iii. 17. What the strict meaning of the expression 
is, must in each case be determined by the context. The tran- 
sition in our passage is not the exhortation pévere, for that 
exhortation had immediately preceded: the new element can 
be only in the texvia, which is stamped as such by the turn 
kat vov. By means of the address texvla, which the Apostle 
was accustomed to use in relation to the whole Church, and 
which therefore would be in that sense understood by them all, 
he turns away from the specific class of the wasd/a in age, 
and again addresses himself to the whole circle of his readers. 
To mark this turn is the proper service of the xal viv. As we 
must complete John xvii. 3 by “And now pray I Thee,” and 
Acts x. 5 by “ And now I command,” and Acts xxii. 16, “ And 
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now I ask thee,” —so here, “ And now I turn to you, children,” 
or, “ And now I exhort you all, little children.” 

The exhortation itself, uévere év adr, is of the same kind 
with that which had just preceded: Abide in Christ.” The 
motive for this exhortation is given in the words: iva éav dave- 
pol éxopev Tappnoiay, x.7.. ‘The Rec. reads érav instead of 
édv; but this last is guaranteed by A.B.C., and érav is mani- 
festly no other than a supposed improvement. (By édv, “if,” 
it might be supposed that the coming of Christ was exhibited 
as only possible, and consequently as dubious; whereas éav does 
not express any pure conditionality at all, but a condition with 
the expectation of a speedy decision of the question in the affir- 
mative; and it is therefore so closely related to éray as to be 
often used interchangeably with it: e.g., Rom. xiv. 8; 1 John 
iii. 2; John xiii. 20, xiv. 3.° In all these passages, it is not the 
event itself, but only the time of its occurrence, which is ques- 
tionable, and viewed as undetermined.) Instead of éyaper 
(Codd. A.C.), Cod. B. reads cydpev—a manifest error of the 
copyist, which the similarity of the letters will explain. As it 
respects the meaning of the words, the idea of wappnolay éyew 
(compare ch. iv. 17) presents no difficulty: He who cometh to 
set up His kingdom, but to judge His enemies, is regarded with 
joyful confidence as coming, only by him who belongs to the 
children of His kingdom, and has not been a companion of the 
“antichrists.” Kal pi) aicyvv0dpmev ar’ adrod intimates the 
same in a negative form; dz is not equivalent to i7é (“ put 
to shame by Him,” Meyer), nor is it equivalent to coram 
(Luther), but it stands here as in Ecclus. xxi. 22 (aioyuv6yj- 
ceTat amo TpocewTov): “Be put to shame, away from His 
face.” Thus aicyiver@a: has a pregnant sense: to be put to 
shame, and, as a consequence, to flee away from Him in terror 


and disgrace. The idea of the wapovola is involved as well 


known. 
But the exhortation “ Abide in Him” is changed, ver. 29, 
into the more general exhortation to zroveiy tiv Sixatootivny.' 


1 This is the simple and natural relation between vers. 28 and 29. But 
it is not the mention of the future judgment which leads St John by as- 
sociation of ideas to the idea of righteousness. It was not the judgment 
which was mentioned in ver. 28, but the coming of Christ for the setting 

ap of His kingdom. . 
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“If ye know,” édv: two cases are supposed possible, that of 
knowing, and that of not knowing. “If ye know that He is 
righteous, know ye also” (ywaécxere in the Imperative, with 
Zwingli, Bullinger, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Liicke, against 
Beza and Bengel, because it stands between the Imperatives 
pévere and Were) “that every one who doeth righteousness is 
born of Him.” The «aé (which is wanting only th B., is found 
in A.C., Syr., Vulg., and is the right reading) serves, as in 
ch. ii. 19, to make prominent the congruity of the inference 
with the premiss. By aidrtod He only can be meant concerning 
whom it had been said, é7v Sixaros éote; else the entire vis con- 
elusionis would escape. Hence it is untenable to refer Sixazos 
to Christ, while é& adrod is referred to God. Either both must 
be interpreted of Christ (Bengel), or both of God (Zwingli, 
Bullinger, Luther, Calvin). Since the expression yevvac@ar éx 
Xpictod never occurs, and in ch. i. 9 the dikatos eivas was at- 
tributed to the Father, the latter interpretation is to be pre- 
ferred.— And even in vers. 27 and 28 it is not necessary to 
refer év avr@ specifically to Christ: it corresponds with what is, 


__ said in ver. 24, é€v 7d vid Kal év TO Twatpl pévew: the idea is 


this—Through the Son to abide in the Father. 

Thy Sixavocbyny trovety is analogous with the tv dAjPevav 
move, ch. i. 6. It means, to accomplish that which is and that 
which corresponds to the nature of God. For the ducasocdvn 
is here, in virtue of the drs dicavos éott, not righteousness before 
God; certainly not the complex of works through which man 
effects a righteousness before God; but it is righteousness as 
the inner, eternal nature of God, and that in the sense ex- 
plained upon ch. i. 9, as holiness which will bring the creature 
also to freedom from guilt and holiness. That St John adduces 
the accomplishment of this righteousness, not as the cause of 
the being born of God, but as the effect and mark of the having 
been born of God, is plain from the simple Perfect yeyévynrat. 
If we know that God in His nature is Séxasos, we must admit 
that he only can say that he is born of God who accomplishes 
that Sicatoctvn which is God’s nature—that is, himself walks 
in holiness, and seeks to lead sinners to salvation (comp. above 
on ch. i. 9). 

St John has thus struck out a new theme: these words form 
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the position of Christians as opposed to the enmity of the un- 
believing world. But it is not well to regard this verse, which 
contains only the transition to the Third Part, as being already 
the beginning of that Part, and to introduce a section between 
vers. 28 and 29 (De Wette). Ver. 29 is the conclusion of the 
Second Part; but it is in such a manner the conclusion, that it 


contains the organic germ out of which the following Part is 
developed. 











PART THE THIRD. 





THE CHILDREN OF GOD IN THEIR RELATION TO THE ENMITY 
OF THE WORLD. 


Ch. uni. 1-24. 


Tue plan and construction of the Third Part is as follows :— 
The idea of righteousness,—which is a definition of the nature 
of God (ért Sixavs éorv), but as such must have its perfect 
accomplishment in us and through us,—contains in itself im- 
plicite (comparing ch. i. 9) all those essential important points 
which are now to be unfolded in the Third Part. For we have 
seen reason, in our exposition of ch. i. 9, to come to the con- 
clusion that St John terms God righteous, 1. as being holy and 
righteous in Himself; and, 2. as He helps the sinner in Christ 
to the attainment of righteousness. (In harmony with Rom. 
ill. 26, eis TO elvae avtov Sixatov Kat Sixacodyta Tov ex TicTews 
"Incod.) Accordingly, and consistently with this, the righteous- 
ness which we must perfect includes in itself these two elements, 
and exhibits these two aspects: 1. We must be holy in our walk 
—this being our distinction and difference from the children of 
the world; and, 2. we must not hate and repel those who yet 
know not salvation, but, so far as in us lies, should strive to lead 
them to the knowledge of Christ as a Saviour—this being our 
mission to the world. And, this being so, we might say at 
once, with Huther, that the last verse of the second chapter 
contains the theme of the section which now follows, and that 
its proper superscription would be, “The righteousness of the 
children of God in their relation to the enmity of the world.” 
Not only is the first of these two points developed in vers. 2-12, 


f to wit, our distinction from the world; but, if we adopt the dah: 


% 
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meaning of ver. 16, the second also, to wit, our vocation and 
mission to the world. 

Meanwhile, these two critical points are only implicitly, and, 
indeed, very implicitly, involved in the idea of that “ riglteous- 
ness.” St John attaches the development of ver. 2, etc., not to 
the idea of “righteousness,” but to that of “the being born of 
God ;” for he places the idea of the réxvov Qcod, ch. iii. 1, first, 
and makes that the starting-point for what follows. To the 
idea of the d:caroctvvn he returns only briefly and fleetingly in 
the course of the first sub-section—that is, in ver. 7. But, 
having expressed at the outset the notion of the “children of 
God,” he lays down in ver. 1 a formal theme of a twofold cha- 
racter, which, not merely implicitly, but explicitly, contains the 
two elements which in fact make up the subject of the Third 
Part; to wit, (1) that we are the children of God; and that (2) 
on that account the world knoweth us not, because it knoweth 
not God. 

As we have then in ch. iii. 1 an expressed and independent 
theme of the Third Part, we cannot assign that position to ch. 
iil. 29; that verse can be regarded as only the internal transi- 
tion to the theme, that is, as the germ out of which the theme, 
ch. ili. 1, is unfolded. For, as we have already observed, it is 
not with ch. ii. 29 that the subsequent process of thought con- 
nects itself, but with ch. iii. 1. We are the children of God: 
that was the first element in the theme, ver. 1 ; and in ver 2 
the Apostle takes up the word literally (viv téxva Qcod écpev) 
and develops from it the whole process, vers. 2-12,—how we 
must, as distinguished from the world (comp. vers. 8 and 10), 
purify ourselves in hope of future glory, and be holy. The 
world knoweth us not: that was the second element of the theme 
in ver. 2, and to this element the Apostle passes over in ver. 13; 
he shows that the hatred of the world should not be cause of 
astonishment, since hatred is grounded in the nature of the | 
world, even as brotherly love is rooted in the nature of God’s 
children. j 

In ver. 1, therefore, the Apostle expresses the theme of this 
new section. He begins with Sere; this time without any ad- 
dress (such as texvia dyarnrtoi) being previously inserted, for 
he had already (ch. ii. 28) begun the introduction to it with 
such an address. “Idere, rotamhv aydrny Séxev jyiv 6 wari, 
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iva téxva Ocod KrnOdpev xat éopév. Instead of déaxev (B.C.) 
Codex A. reads éwxev; but the former reading, as it is the 
better authenticated, so it is the more internally appropriate. The 
present relation of the matter, that we are called and are child- 
ren of God, rests upon the fact, also accomplished and real in 
the present time, that God hath bestowed upon us such love. 
An historical tense would, not suit here. The words cal éopév 
are wanting in no authentic sources of the text: it was Erasmus 
who first declared it to be a spurious addition, after the Vulgate 


_ had translated it wrongly—et simus. He was followed by 


Luther, Bullinger, Calvin, Beza, and the Textus Receptus. 
Lachmann and Tischendorf have, however, restored this in- 
dubitably correct reading to its right place. 

The theme is first expressed in the form of an injunction : 
* Behold, what manner of love the Father hath given us.” 
ITorarés is the later correlative form of the old wodaés, which 
seems to have sprung from 7ro} — a7, after the analogy of dAXo- 
darrés from &\Xov—a7rd, and therefore to mean, “from whence 
born.” The bye-form rotazés, however, occurs always only 
in the sense of qualis, of what kind. It is therefore quite in- 
correct to translate it, or to explain it (with Socinus, Epis- 
copius,: Liicke, De Wette, Sander), as bearing the additional © 
meaning, guam magnum amorem, “how great love.” St John 
exhorts his readers to ponder, not the greatness, but the kind 
and nature of the love which God hath bestowed on us. But 
we must not at once infuse into the expression wotamyy (with 
Calvin) the correlative idea of “how undeserved a love.” For, 
it is not the kind and characteristic of the love to which the 
Apostle gives expression; he only demands that that love be 
made the object of contemplation and pondering. If we must 
define more closely the quality of that love (which, however, 
lies beyond the province of. mere exposition of the text of 
Scripture), its critical characteristic, as that of being unde- 


_ served, that of holiness, or that of its wisdom, mercy, or great- 
ness, must be excluded; for it is no other than that love in 
_ which the whole nature of God has been exhibited to the soul 
_of man.—The depth of the thought is greatly qualified, if we 


explain d@ydan (with Beza, Socinus, Episcopius, Grotius, Spener, 


|) Neander, and others) by “evidence of love.” God hath given 


_to us not only a proof of love, but His love itself: but in what 
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and by what means? If we are to listen to the philological 
pedantry of those who insist upon giving the Johannzan iva 
everywhere, and here, the final signification which the classical 
iva bears, the question will remain, and force itself upon us, 
by what means and wherein God hath bestowed upon us His 
love,—a question which receives no answer. The translation 
in that case takes this form: “ Behold, what kind of love God 
hath approved or demonstrated towards us, with the design that 
we should be called His sons ;” and that love is then arbitrarily 
explained, either of the sending of Jesus Christ, or of the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, or of both. On this view, however, 
we are at a loss to determine what is after all the essential 
element of the thought. Is it St John’s purpose to give his 
readers an enigma to solve, when he challenges them to consider 
what species of love that love was which God bestowed upon 
us, in the design that we should be called His children? But 
this, in fact, is the goal at which finally all the love of God aims, 
and the clause with #a would then be altogether superfluous : 
the Apostle would have then said only, “ Behold, what kind of 
love the Father hath demonstrated towards us.” Or, is the 
chief emphasis to be placed upon the final clause? Is it St 
John’s design to lay the stress upon this, that God bestowed 
His love upon us to the end that He might make us His child- 
ren? But, why then does he clothe what should then have 
been laid down in a simple thesis, in the guise of a question, 
or of a requirement which involves a question (woramjv)? It 
is manifest that such a kind of construction is altogether un- 
tenable. The requirement iSere wotamijy, «.7.d.. involves a 
problem, and this must have its solution in the text. Hence 
the great majority of ancient and modern expositors assume, 
correctly, that the clause with iva serves to specify wherein 
this dedwxévar ayarnv consists. It is true that the wa then 
stands in a weakened sense (eo ut, thereby that); the idea of 
a “should” does indeed remain (compare on ch. i. 9), but not 
properly in the wa, rather in the «An@apev. As in the passages, 
ch. i. 9, John iv. 34, vi. 29 and 40, so also here, there is a design 
involved in the clause; but not a design through which the 
thing asserted in the main proposition (@ydrnv 5é5axev) should 
be called into act, but a design by which the clause with iva is 
_ conditioned. We must here again, as in ch. i. 9, complete the 
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sentence thus: wotamny ayarny Sédaxev hpiv év TS BovrEo Oat 
va réxva Ocod KrnOdpev. And so far Diisterdieck is right, 
that the Wa xdrnOapev is, certainly, by no means absolutely 
equivalent to é7u caXovpeOa. We must resolutely acknowledge, | 
on other and independent grounds, that, in the circles and at 
the time in which St John wrote, the signification of ta had 
been weakened, and its use generalized: and this was probably 
owing to the influence of the Latin tongue, then already ex- 
tended over the whole world; since tva had come to express, as 
well the eo ué as the eo consilio ut (though not the ita ut). In the 
later Greek the use of fa was still more extended; in modern 
Greek the va expresses every kind of “that”’ The Greek 
Fathers (CGicumenius, Theophylact) did not think of appre- 
hending this iva differently: both explain, éwxev piv réxva 
avtod yevéoOar. Thus, the meaning results: “Behold, what a 
(kind of) love the Father hath bestowed upon us, by this, that 
we should be called the children of God,”—to wit, in this, that 
it is the Father’s will that we should be called the children of 
God. . 

Thus viewed, the main point of the thought is essentially 
this—that we are called God's sons ; and the injunction “ Be- 
hold” only prepares the way for this main point, by giving 
prominence to the reflection, what kind of love was manifested 
in the will of the Father, that we should be called the children 
of God. Téxkva Ocod St John says designedly, after having 
before said 6 raryp. For, the greatness and the marvel con- 
sisted in this, that we, men, should be called “ sons of God :” 
in this expression there must be expressed the opposition or 
contrast between us, who are men, and the relation to God into 
which we have entered. The words must needs be réxva 
@cod: matpds would have been only a tautological repetition 
of the idea already independently involved in the téxva. On 
the other hand, in that member of the clause, roram7py, K.7.., 
God is called 6 raryp, because He demonstrated Himself to 
be our Father by this, that He made us His children. 

The idea of the téxvov Qeod is explained by the words of 
the preceding verse, to which it is attached, that is, by the words 
é& avdtov yeyévvntat, born of Him. The question, whether the 
téxvov @ecod involves rather the idea of the being reconciled 
(that we have God no longer as a Judge, but as a Father), and 
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therefore of what God is now in relation to us—or rather 
involves the idea of the regeneration (that we are now begotten 
of Divine seed, ver. 9, and of the Spirit, ch. iv. 13, John iii. 
3-7, and are partakers of the Divine nature), and therefore of 
what we have become in relation to God—is in reality an un- 
necessary question. For, the two cannot be separated: the 
relation of children is necessarily a reciprocal relation ; and its 
glory consists as much in the victory granted to us over sin, as 
in the freedom from guilt and punishment vouchsafed. The 
yeyevvic0ar éx Ocod, that is, regeneration—which, however, 
must not be confounded with gradual sanctification, but must 
be conceived as the translation from an unbelieving man into a 
believer, as the apprehending of Christ and the being appre- 
hended of Christ, comprising in itself the once-for-all completed 
reconciliation, together with the initial point of the gradual 
sanctification—forms the foundation or cause of the adoption : 
the adoption, the réxvov Ocod xrnOfjvat, forms the state, become 
a reality in regeneration; and accordingly embraces, 1. the 
finished reconciliation through the atonement; and 2. the being 
endowed with the powers of a new life. 

But the Apostle appends further the words cal éopév. The 
Vulgate translates et simus, regarding the éopéy as still de- 
pendent upon wa. Certainly, there is in reality a difference 
between “ being called” and “ being;” so that between «rnO0- 
pev and écpér there is a real progression. That God calls us 
His children (for we must in thought connect with the word 
b76 Ocod, and not tad tod Kécpov), is supposed to be one point, 
and that we in our nature are God’s children the other point, 
which St John intended to express; the «AnOdpev intimating 
God’s relation to us, or the element of reconciliation, and the 
écuév our relation to God, or the element of our change and 
renewal of nature. But the question arises, whether the Indi- 
cative écuév can be dependent upon the fa. Many expositors 
assume it as a settled point that it cannot; they are right on 
strictest grammatical principles, but wrong on St John’s gram- 
matical principles. We have already shown, upon ch. i. 9, that 
the Apostle, in Rev. xxii. 14, and, according to the true reading, 
ch. ix. 5, xiii. 12, xiv. 13, and further, in John xv. 16, lets the 
iva be followed by a Future Indicative. But, particularly striking 
is the passage, John vi. 40, wa—éyp xa avacrijow, —a passage 
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which is in this analogous to our present verse, that the ia does 
not specify the design, but (strictly as here, ch. iii. 1) the matter 
of what is said in the leading proposition (“ Jn this consists the 
will of God, that everyone should have eternal life, and that I 
should raise him up”). Certainly, St John in all these passages 
uses the Future (related to the Subjunctive) ; but that he could 
not have used écduefa in our present passage, is clear, since 
the relation of sonship was to be and is exhibited as something 
already existing. Wibethes, therefore, we say that éopév de- 
pends directly upon fa, or that, as in John vi. 40, the syntacti- 
cally-begun clause limps in its correctness, its ead member 
breaking off, this much is certain, that, according to the logical 
meaning, cal éopév is to be conceived as included in the de- 
pendent and connected clause, and that it is by no means an 
independent member, uttering the triumphant exclamation— 
And truly we are such children! For, this explanation would 
make the «Anfapev, in opposition to the consequent “ actual 
being,” a mere being called—which we cannot here admit. But, 
if we conceive the «cal éopév as internally dependent still upon 
what precedes, that is, as belonging to the definition of that 
wherein the love shown by God consists, then «An@@pev and 
éopév express the beautiful antithesis which we have exhibited 
above: 1. We are called, and are acknowledged as, children by 
the Father; and 2. we are in our own proper nature born of 
God, and filled with the Divine nature. 

And thus is laid down the one positive side of the theme of 
the now following Third Part. But out of this positive side is 
developed at once the negative or antithetical side: Because we 
are the sons of God, therefore the world knoweth us not ; for the 
nature of the world consists in this, that it knoweth not God, and 
consequently cannot know us, who are of God. 4a todro refers 
to what had been before said: “Therefore, because we are the sons 
of God” (De Wette, Bengel, Huther, Liicke, and others, in oppo- 
sition to those who refer todo forwards to éts ovK éyvw avTov; 
by which, however, all connection with the first half of the verse 
is lost). “O xoopos od ywooket judas, The world knoweth us not : 
the children of God are a mystery to the children of the world ; 
their whole nature, as children of God, is to the Koo Los —that i is, 
to the world of still unredeemed icant seb and incompre- 
hensible: hence, it appears to them not only perverse and ridi- 
{ oO 
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culous, but also in the highest degree offensive and hurtful ; it 
disturbs them in their false peace, as every uncomprehended 
spiritual power has in itself something most disturbing; and 
hence follows then the hatred of the world (ver. 13) against the 
children of God. That od ywooxer dpas does not mean non 
— agnoscit nos pro suis (Grotius), is self-evident ; but no more does 
it mean non diligit nos (Carpzov), or non approbat (Socinus). 
The yweoxew must be left in its deep and proper significance. 
The little clause, 6rz ob« éyvw adrov, scil. rov Ocdv, serves 
for the explanation of the inferential connection between the 8:4 
Tovro and the ov ywweoKer pads: it is intended to illustrate how 
far and wherefore from todro, that we are the children of God, 
the manifest fact, that the world knoweth us not, follows. Thus 
the clause with 67. contains an explanatory minor between the 
proposition of the first half of the verse, and that of the latter 
half. Because the world knew not God, it follows from our being 
children of God, that the world knoweth us not also. To him 
who hath not known the Father, the Father’s children, who 
bear His nature in themselves, must also be a mystery.— The 
Aorist éyvw stands, as in 2 Tim. ii. 19, in the sense of a Per- 
fect, after the analogy of the Latin novi. We must translate, 
either “ has known,” or “ knoweth.” The essential idea of. the 
knowledge is obviously the same in @yv@ as in ywooxer. 


In VER. 2 begins the unfolding or development of the theme, 
which is externally also marked off as such by the new address 
“ Beloved ;” compare ch. ii. 7. The Apostle opens up, vers. 
2-12, the first, positive thought of the theme—the proposition 
that we are God’s children, —and what that means, what it in- 
volves for ourselves (apart from the enmity of the world), and 
what the obligation is which it imposes. He contemplates the 
children of God, first, Vers. 2—6, in their thetical relation to 
the Father and to Christ; but this is a relation of hope, a relation 
which has not yet received its highest seal and full perfection, 
but which is laid down first as a beginning that tends towards 
a future goal; and from this follows directly the obligation of 
an absolute and unceasing progress, of an ever more complete 
accomplishment of all that is involved in the relation. But, 
while this requirement assumes the definite form of an injune- 
tion to live after the objective norm of the Divine law, that 
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which is enjoined becomes defined, in vers. 7-12, as a charac- 
teristic distinction between the children of God and the world ; 
and the contemplation of this leads to the second main thought 
of the theme, the enmity of the world to the children of God. 
“ Now are we the sons of God; and it doth not, ete.” The 
xkai—and it doth not—serves here also (as in ch. i. 6, ii. 9, ii. 
21, etc.) the purpose of setting opposite thoughts over against 
each other (Beza, Grotius, Spener, and others). For viv—now 
are we—forms the most manifest antithesis to the ovaw— it 
doth not yet; and therefore must not be interpreted as merely 
confirming the «ai éopév of the first verse (Lange), nor as 
having the meaning of an inferential otv (De Wette), but in 
the genuine temporal sense of now. ‘“ Now already are we the 
children of God, and (still) it hath not yet been revealed what 
we shall be.” GavepwOfjvat may in itself have these two mean- 
ings: first, that of the being actually made manifest, exhibited 
in itself asa reality (ch. ii. 19); or, secondly, the being revealed 
to knowledge. In the former case, the sense would be this: 
Until now, the state which we shall hereafter attain to hath not 
been manifested,—that is, hath not yet appeared, or become a 
manifest reality :—and this has been the interpretation of most ; 
it was that of Olshausen, and of Diisterdieck also among others, 
although he had just before cautioned the reader against the 
“ coming into actuality.” In the second case, this is the sense : 
Until now, it hath not been revealed to us by God, no intelligence 
hath been communicated, as to what our future condition will 
be, and in what it will consist. Apart from the fact that the 
former of these two interpretations borders on tautology —“ our 
future condition is still in the future” —it is not grammatically 
tenable. It is not said ottrw édpavepdOn 5 écdpueOa, but zt 
écoueGa. Not—That which we shall be in the future has not 
yet become manifest ; but—It hath not yet been revealed quid 
futuri sumus, what we shall be. As governing a question, 
davepow can have only the meaning of revelare, of manifesting 
in the sense of a theoretical revelation. The antithesis which 
St John lays down is not this, that, whereas now we are already 
the children of God, a still higher something that we shall be 
hath not yet been manifested in fact; but this, that, while we 
_ are already God’s children, we are nevertheless yet in the dark 
as to the nature of our future condition. (For what will be the 
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nature, and what the enjoyment, of future blessedness, we have 
no adequate notion in the present time.) The question is then, 
in what manner the following words connect themselves with 
these. To answer that question, it is first necessary that we 
examine them carefully one by one. (The Rec. reads after 
oléapev a 5é, which is wanting in A.B.C. and other old sources 
and versions, and is nothing but the interpreting correction of 
a copyist.) OidSauev, b71, éav pavepwOh, Guo ait@ écopca : 
édv certainly has the same meaning here which it has in ver. 28 
of the preceding chapter. GavepodaGar might indeed be taken 
in the same sense as in ver. 28, that-is, as referring to a visible 
manifestation, and in that case Xpvords must be its subject 
(Calvin, Bullinger, Beza); but then also our davepw6j must 
be separated, in a manner scarcely tolerable, from the immedi- 
ately-preceding ov7rw épavepoOy. It is manifestly better, there- 
fore (with Augustin, Socinus, Grotius, B.-Crusius, Paulus, De 
Wette, Liicke, Olshausen, Sander, Diisterdieck, Huther), to 
supply the little clause 7) écoyeOa, “ what we shall be,” as the 
neuter subject of the davepwh7—“ We know, that, when it hath 
been revealed (that is, what we shall be), we shall be like Him.” 
The relation of these words to those which precede, may now 
be conceived of under a twofold aspect. Nearly all expositors 
assume between orm épavep@On and oldapev an antithesis (so 
Diisterdieck, who in S. 58 understood épavepéOn of an actual 
revelation of glory, but in contradiction therewith assumes in 
S. 61 an “ adversative relation” between otra édavepdOn and 
olSauev). ‘The idea would be this: At present it hath not been 
revealed to us what we then shall be (= at present it is un- 
known to us); but thus much at least we know, that, when it 
shall be revealed to us, we shall be like Him. Thus it would 
be silently presupposed that the question, “ what we shall be,” 
should not otherwise be solved, and answered, and made plain, 
than by the actual coming of that which we shall be. Against this 
view of the relation of the thoughts speaks the absence of the 8é 
after oiSauev—the 5é being, as we have seen, decidedly spurious. 
It is true that St John’s way is to express the adversative rela- 
tion after the Hebrew manner by xai’ (of this we have had 
many examples), but then he never leaves it entirely out. And 


, 1 Of course he often employs é¢ itself (ch. i. 7, ii. 5; John x. 2). 
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even that «a/ we find only in pure antitheses, which in themselves 
are plainly such ; not in those which, as here, would introduce 
the second member as a mere restriction or limitation (“ but so 
much we know already”). In this case the 5é would be indis- 
pensably needful. The dé, however, being wanting, the logical 
relation of the words in question to those which precede must 
necessarily be another—not adyersative, but confirmatory, ea- 
planatory, and giving the reason. It hath not yet been revealed 
to us, that is, made known to us, quid futurt simus. We know 
(we know, indeed), that when it shall be revealed to us, or made 
known, we shall be (then already) like Him. The emphasis lies 
upon the juxtaposition and simultaneousness of the theoretical 
“made known” and the actual “we shall be like” —as that 
simultaneousness is established by the édv and its clause. It is 
on the whole as good as if St John had written: We know that 
then first will it be made known to us, when we (already in fact) 
shall be like Him. St John, however, has good reason for not 
giving the thought that turn, but for placing the “we shall be 
like” prominently in the after-clause: from that “being like” 
he has further consequences of practical importance to draw. 
Thus he writes: We know that, when once this shall be known 
to us, we then (already in fact) shall be like Him.—This view, 
moreover, is supported by the additional advantage, that the 
gavepwOy is apprehended strictly in the same sense which the 
épavepoOn (on account of its relation to the “what we shall 
be”) has and must have; that is, in the sense of a theoretical 
announcement. But especially we may say that the concluding 
words of the verse, “ because we shall see Him as He is,” come 

_ thus into their clearest light. 
| - Expositors diverge in the interpretation of these words. 
Some of them (as Calvin, Rickli, Huther) find in the clause 
“because we shall see,” not the real cause of the “we shall be 
like,” but the logical reason: the “seeing Christ” is a conse- 
quence of the “ being like Him,” and therefore the seeing Him 
will necessarily imply that we have become like Him already; 
it gives the reason, not so much for the “being like,” as for 
the “we know that we shall be like.’ “Thus much we know 
already, that we shall be like Him: we know this, for we shall 
then see Him as He is; but that would not be conceivable 
without a certain being like Him.” “If our nature had not 
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been made spiritual, and clothed with immortality, it could not 
draw nigh to God” (Calvin), Compare Matt. v. 8. It must, 
meanwhile, be confessed that there is something artificial in this 
explanation: a series of mediating thoughts must be interposed 
between the expressions of the text.—Others (such as Spener, 
Beausobre, B.-Crusius, De Wette, Neander, Diisterdieck) take 
the O71 dyopueba, “because we shall see,” as the real cause of 
the 6pov0t éodpcBa, “ we shall be like,” referring to 2 Cor. iii. 18; 


and this beyond all question is more profound, and certainly 


more in harmony with St John’s style of thought. We need 
not adopt Beausobre’s tame rendering of the process by which 
we become like God:' “ The full knowledge of God will make 
us love Him supremely ; and this love will effect, as its conse- 
quence, a perfect conformity with Him.” Better is it to re- 
member all that St John has said in ch. i. concerning the 
light-nature of God. Of that we shall be really partakers, in 
consequence of our being shone through and enlightened by it. 
We cannot be partakers of light otherwise than by beholding ; it 
is by the eye that light enters into us. He becomes light him- 
self who receives the light into himself; and this takes place 
through the beholding of the light. In our perfection we shall 
be irradiated and interpenetrated by all the fulness of God, the 
Light (that is the seeing Him as He is); and, as the consequence 
of that, we shall be dovos to Him. And this of itself explains 
how we are to interpret the ¢ bows. The question, whether 
dmovos signifies “ like, 2.e. equal,” or “similar,” is of no moment. 
The notion of “ similarity,” in the ordinary sense of the term, 
has no place save between finite natures.” Here the 6pov0es— 
remembering the standard for the interpretation given in ch. i. 
—can be no other than like in nature. But it is equally plain 
from ch. i. that that nature of God which we are to be like, is 
to be regarded as His light-nature® in the sense of His gualita- 

* Augustin, Aretius, and others, are quite wrong in referring the go. 
avzt@ to Christ ; réxve @Qeod has preceded. 


? When, e.g., the Homoiousiasts attributed to the Son a éwosos ro reerpl 
eivas in the sense of similarity, this was at the very outset unmeaning and 
vapid. 

8 Schmidt and Diisterdieck arbitrarily introduce the idea of God’s right- 
eousness. Righteousness is not received by beholding, but light is. They 
were misled by their false notion mere eh. ii. 29 contains the theme be the 
Third Part. 
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tive moral nature; not as His absoluteness, His independence, 


His omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence, and so forth: in 
short, we must not think of that by which God in our concep- 
tion is distinguished as God from the creature, but of that moral 
character which it is His will to communicate to His own. 
Hence, and on that account, St John uses 6movos, which ex- 
presses likeness of quality, and not ios, which would express 
likeness of being. 

“We know that when it shall be (theoretically) revealed to us 
(ri éodueOa), we then (in fact and already) shall be essentially 
like Him, because we shall see Him as He is.” Thus the last 
member gives the whole clause its finish. This is what St John 
will make prominent (not merely silently taking it for granted, 
as they assume of necessity who supply, at least in thought, an 
adversative particle after o/Sayev),—this, I say, St John makes 
prominent, that there will be no merely theoretical revelation of 
our future glory. When it is made known to us what we in 
our perfection shall be, then that perfection, the being essen- — 
tially like God, will be already present; for that being like 
unto God will indeed be effected by the beholding of God. And 
thus it is the dpay tov Ocdv xabws éote on which all at last 
depends. Our future glory is no object of curiosity, no. object 
on which our speculative thought may spend its vain energy ; 
in the degree in which we are now pervaded and penetrated by 
God the Light, we obtain some presentiment and anticipation 
of what we shall be hereafter. Therefore it is not yet revealed 
to us what we shall be, because we in our moral character are 
not yet through and through light, we do not as yet see God as 
He is. Future glory and blessedness is assuredly not something 
external, which might be added or imparted to a man as it were 
from without: it is no other than the perfected consummation 
of the “ being sons of God;” when the light-nature of God 
is perfectly born into us, then first shall we know 7) éoopuefa,— 
that is, then first shall we know what glory and blessedness is con- 
tained in the réxva @eod civas, the being God's children, itself. 

From what has been said, it will further be self-evident that 
they are in error who (as Augustin, Aretius, J. Lange) refer 
the Sno.0e eoopeba to the glorification of the body. This is not 
spoken of here, since adr@-does not refer to Christ, but to God 
as such. 
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In ver. 3 an ethical obligation is deduced from what has 
been said in ver. 2; but this ethical duty (like all obligations 
of an analogous kind in St John) occurs here not in the form 
of a legal injunction, but in the form of an internal necessity 
of nature. It is, as Huther rightly says, “the moral influence 
of the Christian hope:’ nevertheless, not operating with the 
invariable necessity of nature, but after a moral necessity ; as an 
operation therefore that should be felt,—consequently, it is an 
internal requirement. Ilas 0 éywv tiv édrida tavrnv looks back 
to the duo10r Oecd eivat. This, that we shall be essentially like 
God in the sense of ver. 2, that is, that we shall be sinless, is 
to the Christian an object of éAzis, of hope (and not of fear, 
therefore), and consequently of longing and pursuit. But as 
édzis is here connected with éyew, it does not indicate the 
subjective disposition or bias of the soul, but the objectively- 
expected matter of the hope. Compare Acts xxiv. 15, where 
érxrida éyew alone occurs, and certainly is not equivalent to 
érrifew. The Apostle does not mean to say there, “ As I hope 
that God will raise the dead;” but, “As I possess this hope 
towards God, and expect itself (its fulfilment) that there shall 
be a resurrection.” So also here éAzis is that which a man ts 
objectively justified in hoping for. And as there, in the passage of 
the Acts, eis Tov Oedy is connected with it, so here éw’ adtd: by 
éml, with the Dative, it is defined to be a hope which is founded 
in God. (Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 17, iv. 10; Rom. xv. 12.) He 
to whom this (objective) hope, this object of hope (it is almost 
the same as “ promise’’), is given by God—he who possesses 
this éXzis, based upon God, that he shall be one day in nature 
like God—he purijieth himself, ayvifec éavrov; he cannot, he 
may not, do otherwise. Since the being sinless is set before him 
as the goal of his blessed hope, he must set all his powers towards 
the attainment of this object ; his constant position must be that. 
of one who is in the act of repelling and putting away his sin. 
The opposite of this, the loving and holding fast sin, or willing to 
do so, would be no other than a casting away of the édmis given 
to us by God, a rejection of the object of hope given us by Him. 
It would be no other than to say to God: “TI will not have that 
jewel which Thou hast set before mine eyes in all its preciousness, 
_and hast promised one day to give me; to me, the being delivered 
for ever from sin is no priceless jewel.” —‘Ayvitew is distin- 
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guished from dyidfew, as dyvds is from ays. In classical 
-Greek, indeed, there is no difference between ayvos and ayios ; 
the tragic poets use dyvés where Herodotus and others used 
aywos. Both words serve to define priestly holiness, and there- 
fore also virgin purity. But in the LXX. a distinction is firmly 
fixed: dryvds is used only for the translation of nu (Ps. xix. 10; 
Proy. xv. 26) and am (Prov. xx. 9), never for the rendering of 
wip; similarly, dyvifm is used for the translation of “nv (2 
Chron. xxix. 16 and 18), and only then of wtp (Ex. xix. 10; 
Num. xi. 18; Josh. iii. 5, vii. 13; 1 Sam. xxi. 9; 1 Chron. 
xvi. 12; 2 Chron. xxix. 5, xxx. 35 Isa. lxvi. 17) when wap 
refers to the restoration of Levitical-purity. “A-yos, accordingly, 
is that which is permanently withdrawn from profane use and 
the profane sphere, and consecrated to God (and therefore 
itself may lay claim to reverence in the use of it); but dyvds is 
that which is accidentally in a Levitically pure condition, that 
of which the impurity is done away. The opposite to dyzos is 
profane; the opposite to dyvés is impure. The same phraseo- 
logy, with the same distinction, is found in the Apocrypha 


(2 Mace. xii. 38), although in 2 Mace. xiii. 8 dyvds occurs in 


the sense of wtp. The usage of the New Testament is perfectly 
in harmony with that of the Septuagint: @yos is he or that 
which is withdrawn from the profane world, and has entered 
into the kingdom and service of the Lord. Hanes all Christians 
as such are called d&yiov- (Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 2; comp. 1 Pet. 
ii. 9), and the act of dyidfecv is no other than that of a believing 
consecration to Christ: 7ycacpévoe are we through faith (comp. 
1 Cor. i. 2; Eph. v. 26; 1 Cor. vii. 14). On the other hand, 
dyvos describes a condition purified from sin,—that of holiness 
or purity, 1 Pet. iii. 2; Jas. iti. 17; Phil. iv.8; 2 Cor. viii. 11; 
and specifically chastity, 1 Tim. v. 22; Tit. ii. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 2, 
vi. 6; and, in conformity with this, dyv/few defines the act of 
purification from sin, 1 Tim. iv. 12; 1 Pet. i. 22; Jas. iv. 8. 
(So dyvos and ayvif occur in the Old-Testament meaning of 
the Levitical purification and cleansing, Acts xxi. 24, xxiv. 18; 
John xi. 55.) 

Thus he who possesses this hope founded on God—the hope 
of being one day perfectly and for ever sinless—comes under 
the ethical obligation of continually aspiring to that object now, 
and ever cleansing himself from all sin, caOas éxeivos ayvds 
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éott. ’Exeivos is here, as in ch. ii. 6, different from adros; 
ém ait@ refers to Oeds, éxeivos to Christ (Diisterdieck and 
others, against Aretius, Estius, and Calvin, who refer both to 
Christ, and to Lyra, who refers both to God). In the clause, 
“as that One (Christ) is pure,” a new relation is introduced 
into the general strain of thought. Hitherto only the promised 
future essential likeness in nature to God as such was mentioned 
as the motive to the dyvifew; now comes in also our relation to 
the Incarnate, to Christ. But in what manner this takes place 
is questionable: the words “as He is pure” present a difficulty, 
and are accordingly capable of being variously accepted, as the 
embarrassment of expositors bears witness. The difficulty lies 
in this, that the dyvés éo-re which is asserted concerning Christ, 
is by the ca@es placed on a parallel with the dyvifew enjoined 
upon us. “ Zo be pure from sin,’ and “to purify oneself from 
sin,” are very different things; and it is not easy to see how it 
can be said that we should purify ourselves from sin, even as 
Christ is pure from sin. Among our recent expositors, Huther 
does not allude to this difficulty ; Diisterdieck despatches it with 
few words, without seeming to be conscious that two very dif- 
ferent methods of explaining the matter offer themselves. The 
first method is, to hold fast the comparative significance of 
xa0es; then, however, the action of the dyvifev cannot be 
placed on a level with the dyvés eivas of Christ, but only the 
result of that action, the being pure. And in that case the 
ayvifew is to be resolved in thought into dyvov move, the sense 
being this: Quisquis hance spem habet se ipsum tam purum 
reddit, quam purus ille est. The clause “as He is pure” serves 
then to denote the kind or the degree of holiness which St John 
has in his mind when he uses dyvifer; or, secondly, xafws may 
be taken in the sense of expressing a motive, “even as also” 
(quandoquidem, comp. Winer, § 57, and the use of xa@as below 
in ver. 23); and then the perfect being pure of Christ is adduced 
as a (second) motive wherefore we must become pure. The 
latter of these views we regard as the right one. For John 
cannot possibly here, when he so plainly distinguishes the 
future perfect duov0s TS Oe from the present gradual ayvifew, 
lay it down, as the object of this latter gradual purification, 
that we should be now already as pure and as sinless as 
Christ was. Thus the clause “as He is pure” serves not for 
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the definition of the dyvifer, but only as a further motive in 
trying it. 

Nevertheless, this further motive is not to be simply distin-. 
guished from the first motive, “the having this hope;” it is 
not placed side by side with it, but is developed internally from 
it. The future likeness in nature to God the Light, which is 
promised to us men, is not simply and only future, but one that 
has already become visible and historically real. In the In- 
carnate One, in Christ, there has already appeared a Man who 
exhibited in Himself, in its absolute perfect realization, that 
consummate goal which it must be our ceaseless object to aspire 
to, and which thus we must attain. And, as all our relations 
to God lead through Him, and are defined in Him, so also this 
relation of hope, é40v0s Oe eivat. In Christ, the Sinless One, 
who is throughout and only Light, we possess the hope and the 
assurance that we also shall be partakers of the light-nature of 
God, filled and pervaded with light, and without any darkness 
at all. Thus, all our endeavours after purification from sin, as 
they flow from that hope of “ being like God,” so also they flow 
from our beholding of Christ, in whom the “being like God” 
was from the beginning a perfect reality. 


In vers. 4-6 this same internal moral necessity of the 
ayvifew éavrov, as it is defined both by our relation to God and 
our relation to Christ, is further developed. 

Ilas 6 rowdy thy dwaptiav, nab tiv dvoplay trove, Kal 1 
dpaprtia éotiv 7) dvopia, is the reading of A.C. and other Codd., 
while B. omits the article before dyapria. But this omission 
obviously sprang from an endeavour to make the sentence 
grammatically exact, since in classical Greek the predicate can 
have no article. But the transcriber’s anxiety was useless, as 
it was a mistake to make duapria the predicate.—The relation 
of thought between ver. 4 and ver. 3, as well as the precise 
meaning of the terms dwapria and dvopla, have given the ex- 
positors infinite trouble. We refer him who would understand 
the chequer-work of interpenetrating views to which they have 
given rise, to the commentary of Diisterdieck. For ourselves, 
we hold the cause of all the obscurity and confusion, here and 
everywhere, to lie in this, that expositors have busied themselves 
too much about the text, and have too little thrown themselves 
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into it; that they have brought to the subject too many question- 
ings of their own, and have not been anxious enough to observe 
calmly the still and subtle process of the connection of the 
thought in the text itself.—It is quite undeniable that two 
motives have been already named in ver. 3, which impel to the 
“purifying ourselves” by an internal ethical necessity: one 
being the hope of being 6uovo1 unto God; and the other, the view 
of Christ, who is already pure from sin. The words ras o 
Tov THY apaptiay are so strictly parallel in their form with 
the words mas 6 éywv Thy édrida TavTnv, as to constrain one at 
the outset to assume that St John designs, after his ordinary 
manner, to set over against the positive clause of ver. 3 its 
negative counterpart in ver. 4. But it is also at the same time 
plain that the turn of the expression in ver. 4 is the opposite of 
that in ver. 3. In ver. 3 he said: “He that hath the hope of 
being like God, purifieth himself.” In ver. 4 he does not intro- 
duce the bare tautological antithesis (and this again is his 
manner): “ He that hath not this hope, purifieth himself not ;” 
but he sets out with the opposite of that thought which in ver. 3 
formed the predicative idea, and makes 7 the subjective idea. 

In ver. 3 he says, concerning him who “hath this hope,” that 
he purifieth himself; in ver. 4 he says something also concern- 
ing him who purifieth not himself, but “doeth iniquity.” But 
what is it that he says concerning him? Manifestly, something 
that shall be in some sense internally opposed to the “having 
this hope.” If every man that hath the hope of being sinless 
and enlightened through and through, purifieth himself, then 
concerning him who purifieth not himself, but committeth sin, 
the inference must be valid, that in him the impulse and desire 
to be like God is not present. And it is this which the pre- 
dicative idea, THv avoulav crove?, alleges, and nothing else. For 
avouia, in such a distinction from duaptia, and yet in such. 
comprehensive identification with it,—thus with such variation 
in the substance of the idea, and suk identity i in the compass 
of the idea,—can only indicate and define sin as that which 
runs counter to the uttered a of God’s will; while, on the 
other hand, “committing sin” marks the’ simple opposite to 
“ purifying Issitionl§: ” «Committing sin,” therefore, defines sin 
in its immediate qualitative existence or character, and that in 
contrast with the “purifying” (hence, we must refer it, not to 
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original sinfulness, but, as the “committing” of itself shows, to 
déliberate and voluntary sin, to sin as loved and cherished) ; 
dvouia, transgression of the law, on the other hand, defines sin 
in its relation of opposition to the uttered will of God. 

Thus the 77v dvouiav trovet forms really an internal opposite 
to the disposition of heart in those whose hope it is to be one 
day like God, and perfectly free from sin. But, the question 
still remains, why that antagonist relation to the will of God 
is at once exhibited as opposition to the law. The answer ‘to 
this question lies in the relation of the fourth verse to the fifth. 
To the first motive urged in ver. 3, the “ having this hope,” was 
appended the second, most internally allied with it, “as He is 
pure ;” that is, the reference to God was followed by a reference 
to Christ. And, as in ver. 4 the first motive is developed, so 
likewise in ver. 5 the second motive is developed. Sin appears 
in ver. 4 as what runs counter to the Law ; in ver. 5 it appears 
as what runs counter to the Gospel. In ver. 4 it is contrary to 
the eternal injunction of God’s will as expressed in law ; in ver. 
5 it is contrary to the nature of the revealed redeeming will of 
God as exhibited in act in Christ. Thus the two critical points 
of ver. 3 are resolved and clearly developed in ver. 4 and ver. 
5; and there is no need that we should (with B.-Crusius) hold 
ver. 3, etc., for an “intermediate thought,” nor (with Luther, 
Calvin, Grotius, Spener, Liicke, De Wette, Neander, and. 
others) regard ver. 4 as the main idea, and ver. 5, etc., as 
“arguments connected,” nor (with Gicumenius, S. Schmidt, 
and, approximately, Diisterdieck) assume that vers. 4—6 look: 
back upon the (imaginary) main idea of ch. ii..29. Piscator 
comes nearest to the true view, when he says that vers. 4 and 5 
contain two grounds on which St John warns against sin: ver. 
4, because it is avoyia; ver. 5, because it is opposed to the end 
of the incarnation of Christ. A clear exhibition, however, of 
the manner in which the two critical points of ver. 3. are re- 
solved and laid bare in vers. 4 and 5, we seek vainly in Piscator. 

After this general investigation of the relation of the thought 
as a whole, it is necessary that we should give some further 
attention, though briefly, to the individual words. Tv ayapriav 
movcty forms, as we have said, the opposite of the ayvifew 
éaurov, and is to be understood in the light of this contrast. 


. It is not said 6 éywv—he that hath, but 0 wowv—he that 
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committeth ; it is not 6 mowv apaptiav, but 6 Tov THY 
dpapriav—the sin. The former difference distinguishes it 
from the “ having sin” of ch. i. 8: it does not, like this latter, 
indicate a state in which man—though the whole character of 
his life is regulated by the Spirit of Christ according to the 
will of God and the laws of the Gospel, and he no longer walks 
in sin—yet has sin still in himself as the remains of unsanctified 
affections and the carnal mind, and as working in a mind not 
yet fully illuminated, and in the still impure impulses of his 
will (see on ch. i. 8) :—this state, according to ch. i. 8, would 
not in itself form a contrast to the “ purifying of himself,” inas- 
much as it co-exists with this purifying; but zrovety riv dwapriav 
—committing sin—marks a conduct in regard to which the 
Christian is absolutely and in-every sense responsible, since the 
new life bestowed upon him has given him sufficient strength 
to walk otherwise, that is, to “purify himself.” But then, 
secondly, it is not mrovety duaptiav, but Tv dpaptiav; and this 
is not fortuitous (as Diisterdieck would wrongly deduce from 
vers. 6 and 9):—the former expression would not (although 
generally synonymous with the dudpryre of ch. ii. 1) give us 
a sharp and defining antithesis to the “ purifying himself.” 
For, even he who “ purifieth himself” will, in consequence of 
the condition of being which is designated as éyew dpapriar, 
ch. i. 8, have moments in which he fails, and doeth that which 
is sinful (comp. ch. i. 10); and, although such moments will be 
then interruptions and transitory negations of the ayvifew, yet 
are they viewed as only possible transitory and partial negations 
of the dyvefa: on the other hand, the perfect opposite of the 
ayvifew éavrov appears as the vroveiv Tv apapriayv, the commit- 
ting of sin generally, that is, the doing what is sin. Here, the 
idea of the aduaprtia is by the article bound essentially and not 
fortuitously with the zoveiy : it does not mean, to perform such 
actions as have, among other notes, that of ‘sin connected with 
them ; but it means, to commit that which is in its very nature 
sin. Thus, it denotes a sinning in spite of knowledge and con- 
science; and therefore conduct which can be explained only 
by a love of sin, conduct which shows that the man will not 
abandon and renounce sin. This conduct, as it forms the 
sharp contrast to the “ purifying himself,” so it is such as the 
Christian is unconditionally responsible for. In the new life 
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which is implanted in him, he possesses the power to which St 
John points in the words dyvifer éavrév; and the neglect, mis- 
application, and disuse of this power it is, which has for its 
result the zrovety tiv dpapriav. 

He, then, who in this manner committeth that which is sin, 
committeth therefore that which thwarts the uttered will of 
God’s law. (Yor all expositors agree that dvoyu/a does not here, 
like dvopos in 1 Cor. ix. 21, indicate a mere ignorance, and un- 
acquaintance with the law.) St John adds explanatorily,' xai 
4 apaptia éotiv 4 avouia: that which is sin, is no other than 
that which is opposed to the will of God’s law. The two ideas 
so perfectly cover each other, that he who would give a defini- 
tion of the idea of sin could not otherwise define it than as 
“that which thwarts the will of God.” Thus, it is self-evident 
that dvopuia is not an intensification of the idea of duapria (as 
B.-Crusius asserts); to say nothing of the notion that by 
dpaptia the peccatum mortale in the Romish sense is to be 
understood (as Estius and other Romish expositors discover !). 
But it is also plain from the above exhibition of the connection 
and sequence of thought, that in the word dvoula as such there 
is not contained any polemical reference to antinomian Gnostics; 
although the pervading emphasis thrown upon sanctification 
throughout the whole Epistle (compare above on ch. i. 10) is 
to be explained by the Apostle’s polemical pastoral relations, as 

_ confronting and withstanding the antinomian Gnostic false 
teachers and seducers. 


Ver. 5. After St John has shown that the “ committing 
sin,” this opposite of the “ purifying himself,’ runs counter to 
the Law, he goes on to show that it also runs counter to the 
Gospel: the nature of the Father, and the nature of the incar- 
nate Son, alike conduce to the internal moral necessity of holi- 
ness, according to ver. 3: Kal olSate Stu éxcivos épavepdOn, wa 
Tas dwaptias apn, Kat dpaptia év ait@ ovx éotw. (The read- 
_ ing 7av before apn, from. Cod. C., is decidedly spurious: it is 

wanting in A.B. and Vulg., and internal argument is strongly 
against it. For, the end of the incarnation of Christ could be 








1 We cannot say that x#/ is used here in the sense of “ for;” but we 
may say that St John here, as often elsewhere, connects by the lax xa/a 
clause which assumes an explanatory relation to what precedes. 
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laid down as only the taking away of sin absolutely, the overcom- 
ing of sin; and the restriction to the result in us, contained in 
the av, would be most inappropriate here.) ’” Exetvos stands, 
as in ver. 3, for the designation of Christ ; éfavepeOn indicates 
here (according to the analogy of ch. ii. 28, and as distinguished 
from ch. ill. 2) the actual becoming-manifest of Christ in the 
flesh, as is self-evident. In the first clause, St John refers to 
the end of the incarnation of Christ, which was no other than 
the “ taking away of sin.” In the second clause, he repeats 
essentially the thought of ver. 38, “as He is pure,” while he 
refers to the nature of Christ as that of the Sinless One, who 
never Aad sin. 

The former clause has indeed been differently understood. 
Relying upon John i. 29, Bengel, Hunnius, Piscator, Liicke, 
and De Wette took aipew in the meaning of a vicarious bear- 
ing, propitiating, and atoning. Many others (as Estius, Luther, 
Bullinger, Calovius, Beausobre, Neander, Sander) thought that 
both significations, that of “ atoningly-bearing” and “ taking 
away, the ferre and the abolere, might be combined. But this is 
no better than an exegetical monstrum, since one and the same 
word cannot be used at once in two different significations. 
And the first explanation appeals in vain to John i. 29. It is 
true that in that passage, according to its context and the 
figure used in it, the subject is not the sanctifying, but the 
redeeming, work of the Lamb of God; not, however, because 
atpew there signified anything other than “ taking away,” 
but because dwaptia was used there tropically in the sense of 
iW, that is, for the designation of the guilt of sin which was to 
be taken away. Aipew has everywhere and without exception 
in St John the signification of taking away (John xi. 48, xv. 2, 
xvii. 15, xix. 31 and 38); and the Sept. translates xa, where 
it means to bear, by Pépew, but, where it means to take away, 
by aipew. In our present passage, however, the context will 
not allow duapria to mean the guilt of sin, but only that of sin 
itself ; consequently, what is here intended is the “ taking 
away of sin” (Calvin, Diisterdieck, Huther), and not the vica- 
rious bearing of guilt. Neither would this last suit the context. 
Assuredly, it is true that the remembrance of the necessity that 
Christ should suffer under the guilt of our sin would present of 
itself a very urgent motive to our warfare against sin; but, if 
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he had intended to make that prominent, St John must have 
laid. the stress upon the point of the suffering, and made that 
the chief verb: he must have written, “ And we know that He 
érafev—that He suffered—to take away sins;” not, “that He 
épavepobn—was manifested.” Moreover, if we interpret dwap- 
tias apy of the taking away of the guilt of sin,—that is, of the 
propitiatory bearing of sin,—the following words, “and there 
is no sin in Him,” receive a meaning which, in this connection, 
- would be altogether inappropriate. For, as appended to the 
thought of vicarious atonement, these words would only contain 
the subordinate reflection, that Christ bore sin, although in Him-~ 
self there was no sin—a thought which, in this connection, mani- 
festly would have no place." 

Therefore we must resolutely hold fast the explanation, 
“ that He might take away sins.” St John reminds us of this, 
that it was the final and most comprehensive design of the 
collective redeeming work of Christ, to make an end of the 
whole God-opposing power of sin, to abolish it altogether out of 
the world, and to overcome the darkness. In the closest con- 
nection with this, he reminds us—returning back to the final 
thought of ver. 3—of the truth, that in Christ there was no kind 
of dpapria, that is, no darkness at all. He appeared upon earth 
as man, that He might be the Knemy of sin in this twofold 
sense: He is the enemy of sin, inasmuch as in His nature He is 
altogether in conflict with it, as He is all and throughout light, 
all and throughout holy, and of Him the “having sin in him- 
self,” of ch. i. 8, can by no means, and in no sense, be predi- 
cated ; and He is the enemy of sin, inasmuch as in His whole 
work, and its results, He approves Himself the victorious foe of 
| all iniquity, who hath come to make an absolute end of it, and 
to cast down the rebellion of the creature against the Creator, 
of the darkness against the light. From both there follows that 
which St John deduces in VER. 6: 





Ils 6 év ait pévav, ovy duaptdver: Tas 6 dpaptdvev ob>y 

 édpaxev abrov, ovdé éyvoxev adtov. Thus St John returns back 

from the second motive, developed in ver. 5, to the ethical law 

laid down in ver. 3, and which finds its foundation in the mo- 

1 That é¢v eir@ refers to Christ, and not (with Calvin) to the ‘* body of 
Christ,” that is, to all believers in Him, needs no demonstration. 
P 
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tives expanded in vers. 4, 5. He repeats this ethical law here 
in our sixth verse, naturally, in the same formula which it had 
received in its reference to the second motive (ver. 5), in its 
reference to Christ. But in doing this, he (after the analogy 
of ver. 3 and ver. 4) lays it down, first in a positive, and then 
in a negative, form. 

“ Every man, who abideth in Him” (on this wévev comp. 
above, ch. ii. 24), “ sinneth-not.” Diisterdieck, as we before re- 
marked, deduces from the duaprdvet, standing thus simply, that 
the article before dwaprtiav above, in ver. 4, is fortuitous, and 
without significance, and that zroveiy tiv daptiay means no- 
thing more than qroveiy dwaptiay or duaprdvew. An instructive 
and warning example, into what a man may fall when he moves 
in totépots mporépors, explaining what goes before by what 
comes after, instead of the reverse! Our simple, and thus in- 
definite ody dwaptdve, St John could use here, only because 
the preceding qovivy tiv duaptiav, ver. 4, and its antithesis 
with dyvifew éavrov, had already defined clearly to the readers 
what kind of dmuaprdvew was intended ;' otherwise he would 
never have thus unconditionally, and without explanation, writ- 
ten, “ He that abideth in Christ, sinneth not.”. But he has 
himself shown, in ch. i. 8-10, how and in what sense even he 
that abideth in Christ may still sin. He has, in ch. ii. 1, 2, set 
over against the requirement, “ that ye sin not,” the actual state, 
“and if any man sin.” St John writes here, “sinneth not,” only 
because ver. 4 has made it evident that he has in his mind that 
mou THY apaptiav which forms the opposite of dyvitesv éavrov. 

He who abideth in Christ, sinneth not in this sense,?—in 
this sense he cannot and may not sin; he cannot wilfully, and 
against his better knowledge and conscience, do that which is 
sin; he cannot love, and cherish, and entertain sin.’ Wherefore 


1 In a similar manner he writes, ch. iv. 8, 6 “dq ézoroysi rév "Iyeody, 
because in ver. 2 the more explicit ¢ éworoyei 71. X. ty ceepxl ernavdera had 
preceded. But who would think of explaining the more definite expression 
in ver. 2 by the less definite expression of ver. 8, instead of the reverse ? 

1 Olshausen remarks on ch. v. 18, quite in harmony with our view: 
“The child of God sinneth not at all, that is, in a certain sense. He has 
indeed sin, ch. i. 8; but he committeth not sin, ch. iii. 4-8. He is not 
willingly overcome, he suffers not himself to be overcome, by sin.” 

® Huther violates the context by explaining éuapraves of the condition 
of those who are still members of the xéojos, not yet having entered into 
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—it is easy to see. Because he who doeth this, abideth not in 
Christ ; but, as the consequence of neglected purification, suffer- 
eth shipwreck of faith, and the good seed in him is choked 
among thorns. 

And thus, then, the negative side also stands fast : He that 
(in this sense) sinneth, hath not seen Him nor known Him. 
(Adrév goes back here, as in ver. 5, naturally to the éxeivos, 
‘that is, to Christ.) St John advances his expression (after the 
manner of ch. i. 10) to this point, that such a Christian, who, 
instead of purifying himself, committeth willingly that which is 
sin, cannot be a-truly regenerate man, cannot have attained to 
true, full, and genuine conversion of heart. True conversion 
presupposes full, perfect, and earnest repentance, that is, self- 
despairing hatred of sin; and he who, thus self-despairing, has 
embraced Christ as his Saviour, has at the same time, when he 
_ came to behold and know Christ, cast away and renounced sin 
with abhorrénce. He who has not done this, he who secretly 
entertains sin in his soul, has—it is frightfully solemn, but 
frightfully true: O that all preachers of the Gospel preached: 
this sacred truth more distinctly and impressively than, alas, 
they commonly do!—“ not yet beheld, and not yet known 
Christ :” he has not yet beheld Him who is throughout and 
altogether light, and the enemy of darkness and sin ; he has not 
yet beheld Him with the inner eye of the spirit, and not yet 
known Him in the inmost centre of his being; only with the 
superficies of the powers of his soul has he adhered to Christ, 
knowing only the fragmentary beginnings of the character of his 
Saviour, and not yet Christ Himself. He who has discerned in 
Christ only a consolation, and has not also embraced, and loved, 
and shut up in his heart the holy Judge of all cxoréa, has, ac- 
cording to the testimony of St John, “not yet seen and known 
Him” aright. | 

As Diisterdieck softened down the idea of rovetv tv dpap- 
tiav, ver. 4, by an unjustifiable reference to ver. 6, into the 
idea of sinning generally ; so now in ver. 6, where he consistently 
understands dwapravew in the same vague and general way, he 
introduces an exegesis which robs the Johannzean expression of 
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the number of God’s children. But ver. 4 speaks of those who are Chris- 
tians, but wanting in holiness. Not till the close of ver. 6 is it said, that 
and how far such Christians are not yet truly regenerated. 
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its precision and solemnity. He regards it as the “ideal view 
of St John,” that whoever “ sins,” in any sense whatever, has 
not yet rightly known Christ. According to this unjustifiable 
generalization of the idea of the duaptdvew (which should rather 
be interpreted by ver. 4), St John’s declaration certainly seems 
to be made more rigorous and emphatic than according to our 
exegetically-precise ‘interprétation. In fact, it would be a fright- 
ful and most depressing utterance, that whosoever sins in any 
sense whatever, has no part in Christ. But this severity is 
abated by the expositor’s notion that it is “ St John’s ideal way 
of viewing the matter, which leaves out of consideration the 
remaining sinfulness of believers ;” and which, moreover, “in 
the case of those in whom the beginning of eternal life has not 
been followed by continuance, leaves out of consideration that 
beginning.” ‘That is no good divinity in which yea is nay and 
nay is yea. According to this notion, the sense would be: 
“ Ideally viewed, that is, apart from the always-continuing sin- 
fulness of believers, it may be said that whosoever sinneth, hath 
not yet known Christ. But, viewed in reality, that is, with due 
consideration of the fact that believers may still sin, we must 
say that one who sinneth, may nevertheless have known Christ.” 
What, then, is there left in this whole utterance of St John? 
To do this interpretation the fullest justice, no more can be ex- 
tracted from it than this seemingly ingenious but really empty 
_ declaration, that a Christian, if he commits a sin, approves him- 
self in this—that is, so far as he commits this sin—not as one 
who has known Christ. But St John’s words mean something 
very different from this, something fearfully solemn but equally 
true—a truth which must not be thus toned down and accom- 
modated to the licentious Christianity of our days. 

"Eyvoxev, as compared with é#paxev, is not, as some think, 
an elevation of the idea; still less is it, however, an anticlimax, 
as others think. But dpav is the beholding of Christ as of the 
light ; ywaoxew is the loving knowledge (comp. on ch. ii. 3) 
which contains the reception of the nature of Christ into our 
own selves. 


Vers. 7-10. The contrast, established in ver. 6, between 
those who abide in Christ, and those who have not yet known 
Christ, leads of itself and immediately to a comparing contrast 
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of the téxva cod and the tréxva tod SiaBorov. By the horta- 
tory appeal, “ Little children, let no one deceive you,” this 
new train of thought is separated from what precedes, while its 
meaning and substance is still strictly connected with it and 
developed from it. In vers. 7, 8, the thought is essentially a 
modified recapitulation of that which was expanded in vers. 
3-6. The reflection of ver. 4 is repeated in ver. 7 in a positive 
form, and yet so that, not the “purifying of self,’ but the 
“ doing righteousness,” is opposed to the “sin ;” for the Apostle 
here, from ver. 7 onwards, no longer speaks of Christians who 
intermit the care of their sanctification, but designs to oppose 
to the true and living Christians tlie not-Christians as such, the 
téxva Tod SvaBdrov. Thus, the srovely tiv Sixaroodvnv and the 
Tow THY duaptiay stand in antithesis, as two absolute, com- 
plete, and diametrically opposed kinds of life. And thus there 
enters in the new modification, that presently in ver. 8 the idea 
of the é« tod dcaB8orov eivac—as preparation for the conclusion 
of the strain, ver. 10—is introduced; and, conformably with 
this, there is a modification of the repetition of the idea of ver. 5, 
épavepoOn iva, x.r.X.—Thus, on the one hand, vers. 7, 8 are 
attached to what precedes, while, on the other, they lead beyond 
to the main proposition of the new train of thought, expressed 
in vers. 9, 10,—to a contrasting juxtaposition of the children 
of God and the children of the devil. 

Ver. 7. Texvia, pndels wravdtw vas: this is the reading 
of Cod. B. and the Rec.; Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, Lach- 
mann, and Tischendorf, give this reading the preference. Codd. 
A. and B. (Copt., Syr., and Arm.) read wadia, which Tischen- 
dorf prefers. But it is on internal grounds more probable that 
the mada was a correction introduced from ch. ii. 18: there 
the section, vers. 18-26, began with the address vavé/a, and 
ended with the words, “ These things have I written to you con- 
cerning Tay tAavdvTwr ipuas.” Now, because a warning is 
found in this passage also against a 7Aavac@ai, it might have 
been supposed that the passages were homogeneous, and that 
qa.dia must be here also the true reading. 

The warning, “ Let no man deceive you,” finds its explana- 
tion in this, that the Gnostic false teachers of that time actually 
maintained the assertion, that nothing could defile the év@pw7rov 
mvevpatiKov, or, that the law did not proceed from the Supreme 
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God, and so forth, according to the various forms of their anti- 
nomian doctrine. These were the deceivers, whose seductions 
the readers were to withstand. 

‘O rowdy thy Sixatootvny forms, as we have said, the con- 
trast to 0 row Thy auaptiav. The latter was in ver. 4 placed 
in opposition to the dyvifew ceavrov ; for there, according to the 
context, ver. 3, Christians were spoken of. To the conduct of 
those Christians who continually purify themselves from sin, a 
contrast was presented by the conduct of those Christians who 
“commit that which is sin,” that is, do evil against their better 
knowledge and conscience, and wilfully. The Apostle has now 
uttered in ver. 6 the declaration that such Christians are not 
really Christians at all; and this leads him now, from ver. 7 
onwards, to drop entirely the contrast between Christians and 
Christians (the genuine and the spurious), and to lay down 
instead the stronger antithesis between the children of God and 
the children of the devil. He has in vers. 2-6 viewed the idea 
of the Téxvov Ocod as he is in himself ; and has developed from 
it the opposition between what is consistent and what is not 
consistent with that dignity. Now, on the other hand, he places 
the idea of the réxvov @cod in comparing contrast with the 
téxvov Tov SvaBorov. Conformably with this, the opposite of 
mociv THY dwaptiay assumes another form. Two complete and 
finished states of heart are opposed to each other, and that as 
exhibited in their actual and visible results. Here then the 
gradual ayvifew éavrov has no longer place; as opposed to the 
child of the world and the devil, the child of God is character- 
ized, not by a gradual process of becoming pure, but by this, 
that he simply “doeth that which is righteous,” while the child 
of the devil “doeth that which is sin.” For, qovety tiv Suxavo- 
cvvnv can mean, in such a contrast, no other. than “the doing 
that which is right.” Acxcavocvvn denotes that which is, in its. 
quality, Sdcavov, right. 

Concerning him, then, who doeth that which is right, St 
John declares, Sikaids éott.—he is righteous. A glance at the 
connection teaches that d/cavos does not occur here in the sense 
of the Pauline doctrine of justification, and does not describe a 
justified state,—that of one who is able to stand before the 
judgment-seat of God, and is acknowledged to be free from 
guilt. or the question, Who may thus stand before God, and 
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-by what means he may thus stand? does not in the most distant 


manner enter into the subject here. Least of all is the dé«avos 
eivat exhibited as the consequence or result of the moveiy tiv 
dixavoovynv. And with this falls to the ground the exegesis of 
the Romish expositors, who have perverted this passage into a 
refutation of the Protestant doctrine of justification. But we 
should not interpret it at once as meaning that he who doeth 
that which is right, demonstrates thereby that he has already 
attained to justification (in the Pauline sense) by faith. No- 
thing is said here about justification. But neither is anything 
directly said concerning regeneration. Aikaws éore stands, 
first, in opposition to é« Tod Sua8orov éors; and, secondly, has 
the appendage cafes éxeivos Sixavos éort. This final clause 
must not, of course, be regarded as a mere repetition of that in 
ver. 3, xabas éxeivos dyvos éotr. In ver. 3 the clause xaOds, 
K.T.X., serves to assign the motive for the requirement, “ purify- 
ing self ;” in our seventh verse, on the other hand, the xa@as 
is not connected with the subject-idea, involving the require- 
ment, 6 mov THy Sixatoovvynv, but with the predicate which is 
attributed to the doer of righteousness. Such a man is d/cavos, 
as He (Christ) is Séeavos. Here the xaos cannot have the 
meaning of a motive (siqguidem), but only that of comparison 
(sicut). He who doeth that which is right, is righteous, even 
as Christ is righteous; he who doeth that which is sin, is of the 
devil: this antithetical juxtaposition shows most plainly that 
the predicate-idea has no other aim than to attribute to him 
who doeth that which is right @ relation of nature, or likeness of 
nature, with Christ. Not that such a man will be acknowledged, 
like Christ, to be guiltless before the judgment-seat of God, but 
that such a man bears in himself the nature.of Christ, is what 
the Apostle would say. And so far our d/«asdés éote has cer- 
tainly some affinity with the €& adrod yeyévynras of ch. ii. 29; 
that, however, must be interpreted, not by ch. ii. 29, but by the 
contrast. contained in ver. 7. Nor does St John lay emphasis 
here upon the being born of Christ, but upon the consequence 
of that, the likeness of nature.—J /«atos therefore denotes here, 
not a man’s position before God’s judgment, but simply the 
character of his nature: the nature of Christ is one which 
corresponds to the will of the Father; so the nature of him who 
“ doeth righteousness” is one which corresponds to the will of the 
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Father. And so far Calovius is right, that this idea of the justus 
falls not under that of justificatio, but under that of sanctificatio. 

He who doeth that which is right, showeth thereby that the 
nature of Christ, conformed to the will of the Father, has be- 
come his nature: he who doeth that which is sin, showeth 
thereby that he é« rod 8:a8erov éote (comp. John viii. 44) ; that 
is, that he is a child of the devil, and that his nature and cha- 
racter' has been derived from him. For it is for ever the nature 
and character of the devil, to sin. This explanatory middle 
clause follows in the words, “ For the devil sinneth from the 
beginning,” which words plainly point to John viii. 14, and are 
by them to be understood. ’Am’ dpyjjs is not to be ccbenteal 
with B.-Crusius, to the beginning of the existence of the devil, 
as if he had never done anything but sin from the hhiesicsieie 
of his existence; nor, with Bengel, to the period of his fall. 
The former contradicts the other teaching of Scripture; and 
the latter is an arbitrary and impossible interpretation of the 
words. But az’ dpyfs is the beginning of human history 
(Calvin, Lange, Semler); in comparison with the sin of men, 
the devil appears to be one who sinned am’ apyfjs. 

Eis rovro épavepoOn, x.7.d., is, in its substance, a repetition 
of the thought of ver. 5. In its form, this thought is here 
modified in two ways: first, Christ is not here, as there, desig- 
nated by éxetvos, but, in marked contrast to the dv@Boros, as 
the vids tod Ocod ; and, secondly, in conformity with the pre- 
vious train of thought, vers. 7, 8, the aipew tas duaptias is 
here described as a New Ta Epya Tod SuaBdrov. These “ works 
of the devil” are simply the dwaprias; for, this is his work, 
that he sins himself and infuses sin into his réxvous ; conse- 
quently, the dwapriar which are committed by these children of 
his, are &pya tod dvaBorov, works after the devil’s kind, works 


which the devil works in them—thus in every view (in kind | 


and origin) devil’s works. Some expositors erroneously include 
death and all evil among the épya rod d:aBorov here mentioned ; 
but this is against the context. Avew bears the meaning of 
cast down, destroy, abolish, as in John ii. 19, v. 18, vii. 23, 
x. 835; Eph. ii. 14. 


1 Tt is self-evident that we do not use these words in the sense of the 
scholastic ‘‘ substantia,” but pas 39897 by them the inherent moral charac- 
ter of the will. 
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In ver. 9 follows now the thought which Diisterdieck erro- 
neously found in the words décavds éots, ver. 7. The Apostle 
has said, that he who doeth that which is (before God) righteous, 
shows thereby that he is partaker of the nature of Christ ; but 
that he who doeth that which is sin, shows thereby that. he is 
partaker of the nature of the devil. He has further repeated 
the declaration, that the whole scope of the incarnation of 
Christ is directed to this end, to make an end of the ayapria. 
Accordingly, he has shown that a child of God, a Christian, 
may not sin; or, more strictly, that he who would be, not a 
child of the devil, but a partaker of the nature of Christ, may 
not sin. He adds now the more inward truth, that he who is 
a child of God, born of God, cannot sin. That the roceiy thy 
duaptiav is a contradiction to the whole nature and work of 
Christ, has been shown in vers. 7, 8; it is now added in ver. 9, 
that the being born of God has for its essential and internally 
necessary and indispensable consequence the px) duaprdvew. 

The subject-idea, “ born of God,” finds its explanation in 
what was remarked upon ch. ii. 29. In the predicate duaprtiav 
ov Trove, St John could now omit the article, for the same rea- 
son which led him, in ver. 6, to substitute the bare dwaptiav 
for the vrouiy tv dpaptiav. The idea is sufiiciently plain 
after what has gone before. The vroveiv, be it observed, is here 
repeated, in order that the reader may not think of a mere 
éyew dpaptiay; afterwards he uses (as connected with dvvata) 
the mere dyuaprdvew (as above, ver. 6), since it was no longer 
possible now to misunderstand his meaning. (Diisterdieck 
persists in doing so. He understands the dwaprdvew of all 
and every kind of sin, and explains the idea thus resulting, 
which is utterly opposed to ch. i. 8-10, as St John’s “ ideal 
view.” 

He who is born of God, doeth not sin; that is, not with know- 
ledge and will opposed to the will of God. “Oru oéppa adrod 
év av’Td péves: these words have been explained in two ways. 
Some (Bengel, and others) take ozépya in the sense of “ child 
or progeny,” and refer the ai7é to God: “the progeny of God 
abideth in or with God,’ —abideth faithful to Him, falleth not 
away. Nearly all other expositors understand o7épya of that 
same seed, in the spiritual sense, which the regenerate have 
received from God, and through which they have becomenew 
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men,—that is, of the seed or germ of the new life ; and, accord- 
ingly, they refer the air@ to men. “ The seed of God abideth 
in them, in the regenerate men.” The latter view is obviously 
to be preferred, because the words in question, on that view, con- 
tain a real argument; whereas, on the other view, they would 
be a tautological and weakened repetition of what had been said 
in dpaptiay ov trovet. Moreover, the designation of réxvoy 
@cod by the word o7épya would be here most inappropriate, 
and altogether out of keeping with the figure of the pévew év 
To Oc@. 

There has been much controversy as to what this omépya 
refers to— whether the word of God (Augustin, Luther, Bul- 
linger, Bengel), or the Holy Ghost (Calvin, Beza). It is 
(Episcopius, Cicumenius, Estius, Liicke) the germ of the new 
life implanted in us by the Holy Spirit, the germ of the new 
man in us,—that is, the Christ implanted in us. In him into 
whom this oépya has been planted, it abides, wéver. This 
péver is used, however, without any reference to the question 
whether a regenerate person might ever fall from faith ; but 
with reference to the question, whether it be possible to him 
knowingly and wilfully to act contrary to the will of God. But, 
if the latter is with him an impossibility, certainly so much the 
more must the former be: if a qoveiv Thy daptiav justifies us in 
coming to the conclusion that ody édpaxe rov Xprerov, how much 
more must a’shipwreck of faith lead to the same conclusion ? 
And so far Calvin and the Synod of Dort were right in saying, 
that he who falls away manifests that his faith had not been 
the true and genuine faith as to its quality ; or that the vera fides 
has among its marks that of perseverantia.' But, to regard this 


1 In accordance with this, my remarks upon Heb. vi. 4, in the eighth 
volume of this work, must undergo some modification. Not that I can 
agree with Calvin, when he makes the yevezevo: there refer merely to those 
who had just begun to taste the blessedness of a state of grace. I must 
hold fast my affirmation, that it is not the scope of the passage to say that 
the less one had tasted of the enjoyments of grace the more easily he would 
be lost ; but the contrary, that the more one had already enjoyed of the 
gifts of grace, the more irrecoverably would he be lost, if he should turn 
his back upon these blessings, and fall away from the confession of Christ. 
Only this must be added—from our present passage, 1 John iii. 9—that in 
the man who, in the sense of Heb. vi. 4, falls away again from great be- 
ginnings of the new life, a true and thorough regeneration cannot have 
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perseverance as a specific, as it were external and added gift, 
donum, is to go clean contrary to our present text. 

But there is no essential connection between this whole doc- 
trine and that of absolute predestination ; ; for, the question 
whether the cause of a man’s not reaching true regeneration 
lies in the will of man himself, or in a decree of God, is not at 
all touched by the teaching of our present pacous soil 
genuine regeneration cannot be lost. 

But there is another point of view in which this verse is 
dogmatically important. Nothing can be more absolute than 
its contradiction of the Romanist delusion, that regeneration is 
in some magical way effected in the baptism of children. He 
who is born of God, committeth no sin. He who committeth 
sin (in the sense of our context), that is, who willingly doeth, 
as an unconverted man, that which is sin, is not yet born of 
God, though he may have been twenty times baptized. The 
word of God cannot lie. Little children, let no man deceive you. 

The Divine seed of the new life abideth in the regenerate 
man; and therefore it follows «cal od Svvatas duaprdvew, where 
apaptdvew stands, as we have shown, in the meaning which 
alone the context marks out. To the regenerate man it is a 
thing impossible—by his very nature—to commit sin in that . 
sense, to withstand and run counter to the commandments of 
God knowingly, and with deliberate will. For, sorrow on 
account of sin, and abhorrent abandonment of sin, lie at the 
foundation of his conversion; light and life derived from God, 
and love to Christ, are the very essence of the new life which 
is within him. Every true and genuine Christian gives testi- 
mony by his walk to the truth of this utterance of St John. 
He hath sin in him still (according to ch. i. 8-10); his consti- 
tutional dispositions and affections need constant grace and puri- 
fication ; and even in his maxims, and tendencies, and pursuits 
there may still be oxoria, or perversion scarcely detected. Thus 
it may be that the odp€ leads him into greater or lesser lapses ; ; 
but this is contrary to the bent of his will, and his soul is 
affected with the deepest sorrow on account of the slightest 
fault. The sins which he commits bear in themselves most 


taken place : the subsequent apostasy leads to the inference, that the pre- 
ceding conversion had not been absolutely and in all respects sound. The 
inmost centre of the heart had not been pierced, and entirely changed. 
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decidedly the character of sins of infirmity, and are for the 
most part peccata per accidens. His anger, holy. and justified 
as to its object and character, may, as a result of the tempera- 
ment not yet fully sanctified, rise to sinful violence; the heat of 
conflict for truth may hurry him away to words and measures, 
the imperfect purity of which he may not at the moment per- 
ceive; and even the impulse of the flesh may, in a subtle man- 
ner, assault his fidelity, and involve him in hot conflict with 
himself ;—yet, on the other hand, to the truly regenerate man 
it is altogether impossible willingly and wilfully to do that which 
he knows to be forbidden of God. He walks not as the world 
walks, év 7@ oxorev (ch. i. 6); his endeavours and volitions 
move not in the sphere of that which is evil; and to perform 
deeds which as such are sinful, is to him in fact not possible : 
it is in the same sense impossible as it is, for example, impos- 
sible to a moral man, only partially conscientious, to do away 
with his enemy by poison or murder. As to a mere partially 
moral man the offer, “‘ Give me so much, and I will poison your 
enemy,” brings no temptation with it, because he is not capa- 
ble of such a crime; so, analogously (though on other and 
higher grounds), the truly regenerate man is not capable of 
committing deeds which he knows to be contrary to the will 
and commandment of God,—such, for example, as the yielding 
to forbidden lusts, lying, depriving a neighbour of his goods, 
and whatever else may belong to the domain of the peccata 
manifesta. His walk is a holy and pure walk; and exhibits 
to every one who beholds as holy and pure. Let not thy high 
and most real boundary-line be obscured by any “ ideal views.” 


In ver. 10 St John deduces from what had been said in vers. 
7, 8, and ver. 9 (that a child of God cannot commit, and is not 
in his nature capable of committing, that which is sin), the final — 
and conclusive reflection: that thus in this roveiy or pa) mrovely 
Sixacoctynv is exhibited the difference between the children of 
God and the children of the devil. °Ev robt@ does not point 
backwards to what had been said, vers. 7-9, but forwards; and 
that to the words, “ whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of 
God,” —which words are in reality the quintessence and concise 
formula of all that had been previously said. First, the additional 
words, “and he that loveth not, ete.,” contain a progression in 
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the thought, a transition to another train : in what manner con- 
ducted, we shall see. Gavepa éot, are manifest, are as such 
quite comprehensible. ‘O jum) roy Sixavoodvvny, “ who doeth not 
that which is right :” the article might here be omitted," for the 
same reason as in ver. 9, before duapriav. °Ex tod Ocod eivas 
is synonymous with técvoy cod civat, just as Téxvov SuaBorov 
eivas is with é« Tod dvaBoXov eivas, ver. 8. 

Kal 6 pi ayarrév tov adedpov adrod, St John now emphati- 
cally adds; and by this thought, which is continued in vers. 11, 
12, he forms the transition to the second sub-section, which 
begins in ver. 13. Indeed, he who cannot be brought to see that 
the idea of récvov @cod is the predominant idea of this whole Part 
of the Epistle, —he who persists in regarding ch. ii. 29, instead 
of ch, iii. 1, as expressing its fundamental theme,—will not be 
likely to discern the true relation of thought between ver. 10 
and ver. 13. Thus many think (Diisterdieck) that throughout 
vers. 1-10 the subject has been the réxva Ocod, simply as 
explanatory of the idea of the Simavoodvyn; while, conversely, 
the fact is that the qoveiv Siuxatootvny, vers. 7 and 10 (which, 
moreover, the dyvifew éavrév, ver. 3, had preceded as no other 
than a co-ordinated idea), serves simply for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the idea of the réxvov Ocod. ‘These expositors suppose 
that in ver. 10 the Apostle passes over from the idea of the 
dixatocvvy to that of brotherly-love, and that ver. 10 therefore 
begins a new subordinate section which has brotherly-love for 
its subject; but they forget that in ch. iv. 11 there is the 
beginning of another section concerning brotherly-love, and 
that thus there would be two distinct and independent sections 
having the same subject and matter. But if, instead of this, 
we mark that the idea of récvoy Qeod is the predominant idea of 
this Third Part, and that the theme of this Part is contained in 
ver. 1, we cannot doubt for a moment that, not ver. 10, but 
yer. 13, is the beginning of the new sub-section, and that it 
treats, not of brotherly-love as such, but—in harmony with the 
words of ver. 1, “ Therefore the world knoweth us not—of the 
hatred of the world in contrast with the mutual brotherly-love 
of Christians. After the Apostle has, in ver. 10, laid down 
the distinction between those who are born of God and those 


1 A. and C. read, moreover, r4v. But this variation seems to owe its 
origin to an endeavour to conform the verse with ver. 7. 
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who are not born of God, he passes over, in ver. 13, to the oppo- 
sition and enmity manifested by the latter. towards the former. 
The transition to this second sub-section is formed by the words 
from the conclusion of the tenth verse to the end of the thir- 
teenth. That is, as St John has it in view to turn to the 
enmity of the world against the children of God, he singles out 
from the general pn Trovety Stxacocvvnv the particular feature’ of 
pa) ayarray Tov adedov avrod, and makes it the object of special 
remark. 

But here arises the question, what idea the Apostle connects 
with aderdds. Diisterdieck is everywhere ready with the con- 
fident assurance that ddeddoi always means in St John those 
who are born.of God, and that brotherly-love always means the 
love of those who are also born of God. And therefore he at 
once casts away the notion of Estius,,Grotius, and others, who 
refer the adeddos to the relation of men to men generally. 
But the matter is not to be despatched in so peremptory a 
manner. The Apostle is speaking of him who “ is not of God,” 
and says that his not being of God is manifested by this among 
other things, that he “loveth not Ais brother.” Is then the un- 
regenerate the brother of the regenerate in the sense assumed by 
Diisterdieck, that is, because both “are born of God?” Cer- 
tainly not. ‘Then, if the “loving his brother” be made to refer 
to the mutual love of. the regenerate, founded upon their re- 
generation, it could hardly be alleged as a reproach against the 
unregenerate that. he -had no share in that love. Indeed, the 
words, “he who loveth not his’ brother, is not of God,” would 
then, in consistency, be interpreted in some such absurd para- 
logism as this: “ He that loveth not those who like himself are 
still unregenerate, is not of God.” If St John had written 6 
By) wyardv Tovs adeXHovs, it would have been a different 


matter: then we might have taken the of ddedgoi as an objec- - 


tive and absolutely stated idea, as the definition of those who 
are in the true and highest sense brethren, that is, of the re- 
generate ; and the meaning would then have been this, that he 
who has no part in this love of the brethren among themselves, 


1 Huther thinks that the dye is not one part or specific trait of the 
bixesoovyy, but ‘‘ the substance and nature” of it. That may be true of 
ayarn as such (including love to God), but could not be said of love to the 
brethren. 
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must needs be still an unregenerate man himself. But St 
John does not so write; he makes it plain that the dderdes, 
connected with the Gen. adrod, is the brother of him who does 
not love, though he ought to love; that is, as a relative idea. 
The requirement “to love our brother” is presupposed to be 
one of universal application: When it is asked, who doth fulfil 
this? he who is proved to his own conscience not to fulfil it 
may be sure that he is not of God. Accordingly, adeddos is 
here taken in the widest sense, in the sense of wrHovos, Luke x. 
36, etc., denoting the relation of men to men generally. In the 
passage, ch. ii. 9, the combination of thoughts was quite dif- 
ferent: there, according to the context, the. question was of 
members of the Christian Church who desired to be thought 
Christians; and when it was said of them, “and hateth his ~ 
brother,” the idea of “his brother” is defined by the context 
to be that of a fellow-member of this (visible) community — 
but by no means that of a fellow-regenerate, which would have 
been as little suitable there as here. The meaning was this: 
“ He that saith he is in the light, and*yet hateth him who (as 
the result of this declaration) must then be his brother in Christ, 
is still in darkness.” In our present passage, on the other 
hand, the question is not of seeming and nominal Christians— 
at least not specially of such—but the subject has been, from 
ver. 7, the absolute and penetrating contrast between all who 
are “children of the devil” (and to them appertain preemi- 
nently the children of the world, without the Church of 
Christ), and all who are the children of God. Indeed, the 
Apostle has already purposed to concentrate the former in the 
expression 6 xécpos (ver. 13), and to contemplate them in 
their open, visible relation of enmity to the Church of Christ ; 
and the element of the “not loving his brother” must serve to 
give him the point of transition to the characteristic, “the 
world hateth us.’ Thus here, in the words, “he that loveth not 
his brother,’ we cannot possibly think of the conduct of those 
who pretend to be “brothers in Christ,” but only of the general 
conduct of those who are unregenerate towards their neighbours. 
Thus a comparison with ch. ii. 9 adds confirmation to our view, 
that adeddéds, in the present passage, denotes the relation of 
man to man. But this is of great moment to the right inter- 
pretation of what follows in ver. 13 seq., especially of ver. 16. 
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Vers. 11, 12. "Ore attn éctiv 4 dyyedla (érrayyenXia is the 
reading of Codex C.; but it is neither externally authenticated, 
nor internally suitable). “ For this is the message which ye 
have heard from the beginning, that we ought to love one 
another.” Idp stands here to show that what is said in ver. 11 
is intended to explain why he who loveth not his brother is no 
child of God. To us, the children of God, this message was 
given from the beginning, that we should love one another. 
‘Iva is used here again asin ch. ii. 27, iii. 1, etc. The clause 
with wa does not specify the design in respect to which that 
which the main proposition contains took place ; but the matter 
of the clause with ia is itself exhibited as something that was 
contemplated. 

“ This is the message which ye have heard from the be- 
ginning :” arn points, like év tovr@, ver. 10, forwards, that 
is, to the clause with wa. The substance of the message is 
the commandment that we should love one another. Thence 
follows, that our “message which ye have heard from the be- 
ginning” is not identical with the “old commandment,” ch. ii. 
7. For, there we saw that St John specifies as the substance 
of the “old commandment, etc.,” “the word which ye have 
heard,’ —that is, the whole word concerning Christ, announced 
to the readers. St John seems to have designedly avoided 
using the same word évrod7. Therefore, we must not explain 
the am’ apyijs also of our verse by the am apyfs of ch. ii. 7. 
In that passage the am’ apyfs formed the antithesis to the new 
thing which St John had to say concerning the light “ as already 
shining.” In our passage there is no such antithesis as that ex- 
isting. Hence dz’ apy is here to be taken, not in a relative, 
but in an absolute sense ; notin the sense of “ hitherto already” 
(in opposition to what was now first to be announced to them), 
but in the objective historical sense. ‘The message, that we love. 
one another, we have heard from the beginning, that is, from 
the beginning of history, as one that had been given from every 
beginning onwards. This is favoured also by ver. 11, where 
St John reminds them how and in what manner this ayyeAla 
(though not in the form of évtod#j—but. this word St John has 
carefully avoided—yet in the one, actual Divine message) had 
already been sent to the past generations of men, 

Od Kalos Kaiv éx tod wevnpod Rv, wal, x.7.d. The gram- 
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matical connection is somewhat lax here. And if we would 
establish a logical relation in the sentences, we must certainly 
(though Diisterdieck denies it) supply something between them. 
The thought as a whole would run thus: tva dyar@pev dddpAovs, 
Kab pi) Troayev Kabas Kdiv, ds ex tod trovnpod jv, «.7.r. All 
other methods of supplementing the sentence are seen at the 
first glance to be forced." 

The thought itself is plain. Cain showed himself (according 
to ver. 8) to be é« Tod mrovnpod (= biaBonov) by this, that he killed 
his brother (ofdfew was originally used of the slaughtering of 
sacrifices, but in the Septuagint and in the New Testament, 
specially in the Apocalypse, of “ killing” generally) ; but that 
was both a doing of what was not Sicacoctvn, and the utter- 
most opposite of the d@yam7. Indeed, this very example shows 
how the “not loving his brother” and the “ not doing righteous- 
ness” are inwardly related, the one leading to the other.—In 
the judgment which God’s word pronounced upon Cain’s act, 
lies the “message which ye have heard from the beginning.” 

But the Apostle does not merely in a general manner refer 
to this example of Cain: he also adds the words, “And where- 
fore slew he him? Because his own works were evil, and his 
brother’s works were righteous.” We catch the design of this 
additional clause only when we rightly view the relation of 
this verse to ver. 13. The hatred of the world to the children of 
God it is, to which St John would now lead on our thoughts. 
Therefore he has singled out from the “not doing righteous- 
ness,” the “not loving his brother” for especial prominence ; 
therefore he now makes it emphatic, that in Cain the envy of 
him who “was of that wicked one” and “whose works were evil” 
had shown itself against the “ just.”? Thus he passes over from 
the general “not loving” to the specific demonstration of this 


1 Grotius and Liicke supply: xal «4 dev éx rod rovnpod, xabas x.7.A. ; 
but this forms, after all, no proper antithesis to dyarauev. Others have 
resorted to other methods. 

? It is asked, how it can be known that Cain had previously done evil, 
and therefore hated his brother. This is not answered by saying that gpye 
wovnope signify the whole disposition and condition of soul in general, 
which was exhibited afterwards in the act of murder; for the Apostle is 
speaking, not of a disposition, but of works, and not of such works as 
followed, but of such as preceded, the hatred. Better is it to say that St 
John deduced from this, that Cain’s offering was unacceptable, what and 
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hatred, as it ever manifests itself on the part of those who are 
“of the wicked one” against the “children of God.” The 
righteousness of the latter is in and of itself an object of hatred 
to the former; the nature which rules (compare above on ver. 
1) in the children of God—their holy, righteous nature, con- 
formed to the character of God—is to the children of the wicked 
one something displeasing and alien, hateful to them as God 
Himself is hateful. In their “ wicked deeds” these are at peace 
and apparently happy, only so long as their consciences are un- 
disturbed. The mere aspect, the mere existence of the children 
of God, who do ra dixaia, disturbs them from their repose : 
they feel, though they may not confess it, that a power is reign- 
ing here which condemns them; and therefore they hate the 
téxva Ocod. 

Thus has St John now fully paved the way of transition to 
the second sub-section. 


Vers. 13, 14. The antagonist relation of the world to the 
children of God, is, therefore, the subject of which St John 
now speaks. That which he has to say on this matter resolves 
itself into two things: first (ver. 13), that the Christian must 
not marvel at the hatred of the world (this is established in 
ver. 14); and, secondly, that the Christian must not return 
that hatred (vers. 15, 16). 

The words of ver. 13 are in themselves perfectly plain. 
Concerning 6 xdcjos, compare the remarks on ch. ii. 15: here 
again it is applied to the world as not yet penetrated by the light 
of Christ, still in bondage to the cxor/a, and therefore fearing 
and hating the das. Ei is not used instead of 671, nor for 
etiamsi, but in its own peculiar and genuine signification. Ei 
with the Indicative does not put the case as hypothetical, but 
represents what is said in the conditional clause as something 
which actually occurs ; and asserts, that whenever or as often as 
such a case occurs, what is said in the conclusion will or should 
occur also. For example, ei Bpovtd xai aotparra, “ as often 
as it thunders, it lightens also,” simply declares that the latter is 
conditional on the occurrence of the former, but without any 
how evil his former works had been. It is not a single step that leads to 


murder. All points to this, that as Cain’s spirit, so also his life and walk, 
had been altogether estranged from God. 
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further reference to the former being only possible or uncertain. 
So here: Whensoever it takes place that the world shows its 
hatred to you (and this assumes it to be well known that that 
often takes place), we must not wonder that it does occur. The 
conditional clause with e specifies that state of things, or the 
case in which the injunction yu) Gavydéere is to be binding on 
Christians. If it were dru, the pice? buds 6 Kocpos would be 
exhibited as the object which was not to be wondered at. (As, 
for example, John iii. 7, iv. 27; where the ef would have no 
place, for the simple reason that in both these passages a fact, 
once for all in the past, and not often recurring, forms the 
object of the Oavpdfev.) In our passage, if we were to repro- 
duce the thought in its full logical completeness, another érz 
pucel, x.7.r., would have to be supplied. “If the case occurs 
that the world hate you, wonder not (scil. at this, that the case 
occurs that the world hate you).” 

It points to the declarations of our Lord, John xv. 18, 19, 
xvii. 14; Matt. x. 22, xxiv. 9; Mark xiii. 13; Luke xxi. 17. 
The Apostle addresses his readers as ddeAgol, when he directs 
to them this exhortation ; not as if the word involved the idea 
of their being regenerate (compare, on the contrary, what was 
said upon ver. 10), but because he would at this moment brin 
to their minds that that Divine requirement of brotherly-love 
to all men, which was never fulfilled in the world, was actually 
fulfilled between himself and his readers. Thus, in the dea 
adehpos as such there lies no specifically Christian element 
(compare ver. 12, “ He slew his brother,” which is quite parallel 
with “not loving his brother,” ver 10); but, our adeddés, ver. 
13, serves for the address of the children of God in their anti- 
thesis to the xdcpos, because the idea of brotherly-relation, 
human in itself, is become in them, through the power of grace 
and the Spirit of Christ, an actual reality. 

It is now in ver. 14 explained why the children of God 
should not marvel at the hatred of the world. “ We know that 
we have passed from death to life, because we love the brethren ; 
he that loveth not, abideth in death.’ St John places peis 
emphatically first. We—it is his purpose to say—we have the 
power to love our brethren; all cannot do that. But is that 
what he actually says? If it were his manner to demonstrate 
a proposition laid down only according to the rules of a mecha- 
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nical logic, and if he had by “marvel not” intended nothing 
beyond the external and negative “deem it not incomprehen- 
sible,’ he would most assuredly have continued in another style. 
He would have been obliged to write, “ We love the brethren, 
because we have passed from death unto life; but he that 
abideth in death, loveth not :” he would have been obliged to 
specify love as the result of receiving life, and hatred as the 
result of abiding in death. But, in the apostrophe, “ Marvel 
not,” he has more in his mind than that negative “ think it not 
a wonder,’—more than the mere deeming it not an incompre- 
hensible thing. When he appeals to them, “ Marvel not,’ he 
arms them not only against a wondering of the understanding, 
but especially against a wondering and recoil of their spirit and 
temper, against such an internal abandonment and fear as might 
lead them astray from God; and therefore the negative pu) 
Oavydfere includes in it the positive “but be strong and of good 
courage.” Accordingly, ver. 14 is not constructed with the 
purpose of making it intelligible to their understanding how it 
should be that the world hateth the children of God; but with 
the purpose to impress upon their hearts the motives for courage 
and consolation. And therefore in ver. 14 he exhibits love, not 
as the consequence, but as the sign,' of their having received 
life: he does not say, “ We love the brethren, because we have 
passed from a state of death to that of life ;” but, “We know 
that we have passed from death to life, by this, that we love the 
brethren.” The particle 67z does not depend upon petaBeP7- 
Kapev, but upon oldapev. 

In the clause petaBeByjxapev, x.7.d., the category of “light 
and darkness” is exchanged for the different, though related, 
category of @dvatos and fw, death and life. The “having 
passed from death unto life” must not be at once, and uncon- 
ditionally, made identical with the “ being born of God.” The 


antithesis of fw) and @dvatos is indeed correlative with that 


of Ocds and duéBoros ; but not more so than that of dads and 
oxotia. Each of these categories must be understood and ap- 
prehended according to the peculiar force which it contains in 


1 There is no propriety in the interpretation of the Romish and Socinian 
expositors, which regards the love, not as the sign, but as the cause, of the 
passing from death unto life. ‘ By this, that we love, we know that we 
have passed from death to life.” 
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itself. In his Gospel, St John inverts the order; he mentions, 
ch. i. 4, first the f@7, then the dads. “ In the Logos,” he says, 
“was life ;” not “the life,” but “life.” He takes a view of 
the whole multitude of things which had been made (ver. 3), 
and in which he may find life; but he finds life, true life, only 
in that eternal Word which was eternally essential to the nature 
of God—in that hypostatic, self-uttering act of God, who was 
from eternity, and apart from all creation of existing things, 
the speaking of God to God (pos tov Ocdv), and by whom also 
the Father created all things that were created. In Him was 
life. For, as the Father (ch. v. 26) hath life in Himself, so 
hath He also given to the Son to have life in Himself; while, 
on the other hand, the creature hath its life, not as inherent in 
itself, but as dependent upon the will of God, which might with- 
draw the gift and leave the creature to become nothing again. 
Therefore St John can at once (ch. i. 4) call the Logos fw; 
and he adds to the new truth, “And the Life was the Light of 
men.” How then are light and life related to each other? If 
we proceed from the principles of a mere empirical experience, 
all life might seem to be the elevation of a multiplicity of lower 
existences into a higher, simple, and indivisible existence, the 
factor of which lies not in that lower multiplicity, but in some- 
thing without it. The elements, for example, of the living 
corporeal organism are chemical materials which, left to them- 
selves, can do no other than decompose, according to chemical 
laws—“ verwesen”’—lose their nature, as we have seen in the 
corpse forsaken of life. Informed by soul, quickened by the 
principle of life, or by the living central-monad, they enter into 
combinations which could not be established in a chemical 
manner,—that is, according to the chemical laws which obtain in 
the macrocosm, in the inorganic world,—but which are brought 
into existence only by the living organism, the microcosm. The 
living organism assimilates the macrocosmical matter, and con- 
strains it to enter into organic combinations. Chemistry may 
resolve these combinations in a chemical manner, and study 
their nature, but is powerless of itself to re-establish them. 
Chemistry is unable, by its own resources, to produce the smallest 
living vegetable cell, or living muscular fibre, not to say the 
living homunculus. Life is gendered only by the living; all 
the organic presupposes a living principle existing before it ; 
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and thus the proposition of Jacobi (so abhorrent to Goethe, 
because so misunderstood), that all the living lives only through 
something independent of itself, maintains its perfect truth. 
Now, what the central-monad is in the individual organism, that 
the Adyos Tod Ocod is in the universe, in the life of the macro- 
cosm. But in stating this, we must not overlook the fact that 
the great organism of the universe does not consist merely of 
material elements, that is, chemical matter, like the microcosms 
of vegetable, animal, and human bodies; but that it is a living 
whole which bears in itself the powers of spiritual and moral 
life, as well as those of natural life, as its elements, through 
which therefore history is bound up with the course of nature.' 
And on that account the Logos is, as the life, so at the same 
time the light, of the world (concerning which, compare the 
observations upon ch. i. 5). As the life elevates a multiplicity 
of elements into a higher unity of being, so the light (even the 
physical light) elevates a multiplicity of actual existences to the 
higher unity of being seen. And thus the light is the intensest 
action of the life itself; that action by which living existences 
become existent for one another, reciprocally revealing their life. 
The Logos, who is the source of all creaturely life, is also the 
original light of the world, at the same time the eye and the 
sun. How fellowship with the Logos, as the Life and the 
Light, is not merely theoretical, but an essential religious fel- 
lowship, has been already shown upon ch. i. 5. Selfishness is 
the being sealed up in self, the opposite of light and shining ; 
the lie is the opposite of the being penetrated by or admitting 
the light. 

As the creature closes itself in selfishness and lie against 
Him who is the light, and therefore also the love, so also it rends 
itself asunder from Him who is its life, and in whom alone it 
has and can have life. Hence it is with the world sundered by 
sin from God, as it is with the corpse forsaken of the spirit: the 
harmonic union of the physical and spiritual elements which 
constitute the macrocosm ceases to exist, and there enters in a 
bellum omnium contra omnes, a disjunction or decomposition of 


1 Tn the misapprehension of this palpable fact lies the error of those 
who substitute a mere “ universal soul,” after the analogy of what may be 
regarded as the animal or vegetable soul, for the eternal, personal, and con- 
scious Logos. 
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all. The unsaved xdcpos it is which in its pw) dyarav exhibits 
this image of derangement, and proclaims itself thus “to be év 
t@ Gavato, in death;” while, on the other hand, the children 
of God are, through the incarnate Logos being inborn into 
them, regenerated unto dydn, and declare by that self-re- 
nouncing love which gives itself to death, and which endures 
the hatred of the world in order to the saving of the world, that 
they are redeemed from that condition of death, and translated 
into the f, the life. 

It will appear as the obvious result of this, that, with the 
children of God, as with Christ Himself, the being delivered 
out of death takes effect only through the loving surrender to 
death. As Christ overcame death by enduring it, so analo- 
gously that love of the children of God which declares their 
“having passed into life” is such as patiently bears the hatred 
of the world. That this is involved also in the “because 
we love the brethren”—brethren, ader¢goi, being used in the 
most comprehensive meaning—is evident from what has been 
already observed on vers. 10 and 13. They exhaust St John’s 
thought of its most profound and precious meaning, who would 
limit brotherly-love to the mutual love of the regenerate among 
themselves. The strongest counter-argument against this per- 
verted view—which opposes the utterances of Christ, Matt. 
v. 44, etc., and all the doctrine of the Apostles, ¢.g., 1 Cor. iv. 12 
—is to be found in ver. 16. 

The concluding words of our verse, 6 ui) a@yarév péver év 
T@® Oavare, are explained by the antithesis. But St John does 
not here, any more than elsewhere, specify the dry logical 
antithesis (“ He that loveth not, shows thereby that he is still in 
death”); but he extends the thought to include the warning de- 
claration that the not-loving, as it is a mark of the being still in 
death, so also it is a cause of the further abiding in death. For, 
as every sin, so especially this sin—that of not loving—shuts 
and seals the heart against the influences and operations of 
grace. All conversion begins with an opening of the heart to 
the judging light of God, and therefore with a feeling which 
abominates sin, and, of all sins, selfishness above all. 


Ver. 15. The new turn of the thought which enters at the 
end of ver. 14—that he who loveth not his brother is not only 
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still in death, but on that account abideth in death, finds here in 
ver. 15 its further expansion and illustration. He that hateth 
his brother is a murderer; and ye know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him.” But we must take notice of the 
progression of the thought in ver. 14 a, ver. 14 6, and ver. 15: 
He that loveth not his brother (but hateth him) is, a, not yet 
passed from death to life; b, he abideth further in death; and, ¢, 
even supposing that he had had for a season the a1) ai@vios in 
himself (which, however, according to ver. 9, is not possible in 
the fullest sense), yet it could not remain in him: he would, as 
the result of this pucetv, fall again.out of the fw, thereby 
proved not to have been the true and real life. 

Turning to the individual members of the paragraph by 
which the above proposition, stated in its third and most intense 
form, is established and proved, we note that the first clause, 
“ Every one that hateth his brother is a murderer,” is illustrated 
by its plain allusion backwards to the history of Cain, intro- 
duced in ver. 12, That was not merely an insulated example, 
but a history of a typical nature and character. In the con- 
duct of Cain, that came out into distinct manifestation which is 
the very nature of all hatred generally. The mildest definition 
of the mildest form of hatred would be this, “The being unable 
to bear any one;” and what does this pregnant description of 
enmity mean, but that to A the existence of B is too much; that 
he cannot reconcile himself to it; and that, if it depended upon 
him, that existence would be done away with? The selfish 
negation of another’s existence is the nature of all hatred: 
whether the person hated be put out of life, or only injured in 
life, matters not, as this may depend upon external circum- 
stances; hatred as such is of itself a negation of another's 
existence—it is “murder in the heart” (Augustin),—quem 
odimus vellemus periisse (Calvin). Where hatred dwells in the | 
heart, it is no merit of the hater that the appropriate fruit of 
murder does not ripen upon the tree of hate: it is all the same 
the specific and regular fruit of that tree. Thus, St John can 
write 7s 6 micdy, k.T.r., avOpwTroxTovos éoti.’ As to the words 


* Manifestly opposed to the spirit of the context is the notion of Lyra 
and others, that St John calls the hater a murderer because he hurts his 
own soul. This idea follows in the second clause as an inference from the 
first, and cannot therefore give a reason for the first. 
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Tov adeApov avrod, “his brother,” the remarks hold good which 
were made upon ver. 10. The universal ds of itself shows 
that St John does not speak merely of members of the Christian 
Church alone, but generally of all who hate their fellow-men. 

The second member of the statement runs, “And ye know 
that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him.”  Diister- 
dieck is altogether wrong when he explains the declaration, ov« 
éxet Swryy ai@viov év aité wévovear, as “in its essential meaning 
perfectly corresponding with the péves év r6 Oavdta,” as he was 
also wrong in making this last equivalent to “he is still as yet 
in death.” In this way we may make everything mean every- 
thing, and impose almost anything upon the meaning of St 
John. The Apostle rather intensifies, as we have already seen, 
the declaration, “He abideth in death,” into the much more 
penetrating, “ He hath not eternal life in himself as abiding.” 
In appearance, this says less; in reality, it says much more. 
In appearance, the utmost is the denial that an dvO@pw7roxrovos 
has eternal life abiding in him, while it is admitted that he may 
have it in him (in a certain sense) temporarily.’ In reality, it 
is said most strongly and emphatically that a murderer, even 
admitting him to have ov aidvov in himself, yet will and must 
fall again from this {7 into the @dvaros.—St Johri designedly 
writes Sav ai@viov without the article, because he (in harmony 
with ver. 9) cannot attribute “ the eternal life,” even temporarily, 
to one who is not, in the sense of ver. 9, an actual child of God. 
But such a man might have “eternal life’—that is, the powers 
of the world to come (compare Heb. vi. 4)—within him. 

By oléare é7v St John exhibits that which was said in the 
second member of the verse as a truth well known to all his 
readers. It has been asked, how it had become so well known 
to them. Grotius and Liicke thought that they received it 
from the Mosaic law, which affixed the punishment of death 
to murder: “ For if the law of Moses could not tolerate such a 


1 Obviously only may have, not have. That ra¢ cvdoaroxrdvos has 
eternal life temporarily in him, St John could not reasonably say, and he 
does not say it. Logic teaches us that the negation of one thing does not 
involve any positive assertion of another. If, for example, I say that no 
murderer can have a happy future, I do not thereby assert that every 
murderer has had a happy — and present. But ré¢ od is logically equi- 
valent to ovdels. 
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man in terrestrial society, how much less would Christ tolerate 
him in the heavenly city!” (Grotius.) But, according to Matt. 
xxi, 31, Luke v. 31, this “for if—how much less” appears to 
be unjustifiable ; and the question as to whom the Lord tole- 
rates, and whom not, in His heavenly societas, is regulated not 
according to the Law, but by an altogether different principle. 
Still more inappropriate, if possible, is Liicke’s reference to 
certain ordinances of ecclesiastical discipline that must have 
excluded murderers from the Christian community, —which, in 
the face of Luke xxiii. 43, is a bold assertion and argument. 
The Apostle does not appeal to any individual isolated teachings 
or ordinances, but to that which the conscience and Christian 
consciousness affirms to every living Christian as a self-evident 
truth. If death as such is the absolute opposite of the fw, it 
is evident of itself that the disposition’ which would diffuse death 
around—the mind of the 2) @yazraév, which, according to John 
viii. 44 and the twelfth verse of this chapter, is that of the 
movnpos or 1480rX0s—cannot be reconciled in thought with the 
év 7H Son eivat. Lither that temper of mind must end in a 
true and thorough conversion, or the rudiments of a fw) which 
might have been present come to theirend. Life and death, life 
and murder, cannot abidingly be reconciled in the same heart. 
After this exposition, it is scarcely necessary to obviate the 
misunderstanding that whosoever has actually committed murder 
can never more be converted and attain to eternal life (against 
which Luke xxiii. 43 also speaks). It is plainly evident, from 
the first half of the verse, that it is not the external act of murder 
which St John describes by the word dvOpwroxrovos, but the 
spirit and temper of not-loving, the condition of heart which 
hates. He who fosters this disposition is not yet in the fo; 
he abideth also (obviously as long as he nourishes it) in death, 
and falls again from the possible beginnings of a new heavenly 
life (that is, then, when he does not put an end to this disposi- 
tion by earnest repentance, before it is too late). The notion 
that no man who had ever nourished this spirit of not-loving in 
his heart could ever be converted, most certainly St John does 


not mean to inculcate. For that would be to assert that no. 


natural man could ever be converted ; since all natural men as 
such are the children of the world, and bear in themselves that 
mind as their natural inborn cxoria. 
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Ver. 16. The turn of the thought introduced at the end of 
ver. 15 leads from the exhortation, that we bear the hatred of 
the world confidently and joyfully, to the exhortation that we 
should repay it, not with hatred, but with love. "Ev rovt@ 
éyvaxapev THY ayamrny, TL exeivos UTrep huadv THY Weyhv adTod 
€Onxev. 

Ti woynv tiévat occurs again only in John x. 11 and 15 
and 17, xiii. 37, xv. 13. In John xi. 17, 18 it stands in opposi- 
tion to the wdAw AapwSaveww, and hence must indicate no other 
than the actual giving up of life—death itself. In the remain- 
ing passages the signification “venture life” would be suitable. 
Now, although this phraseology doés in its meaning go beyond 
the Hebrew 122 1w5) DW, yet it seems rather to have been de- 
rived from that Hebrew phrase, or at least from some reference 
to it, than to be illustrated by the Latin, where ponere is used for 
deponere, and where vitam ponere (Cic. ad Fam. 9, 24) occurs. 
Even the riOnou ta ipadra, John xiii. 4, offers no analogy, since 
by the t.0évae there is simply expressed the “laying down,” not 
the (essentially identical in meaning) “putting off.” We as- 
sume that tiOévas tiv wy had originally the meaning of ow 
B22 DI, “to pledge or offer the soul,” and was then afterwards 
used in the intenser sense of “sacrificing the life.” As it 
respects the construction, an odcay must be supplied to the éy 
tovr@. This last cannot possibly depend upon éyvoxawer— 
“ By this we have known or perceived love, that He”—for what 
would be the meaning of such a thought? Some explain it 
thus: We have known the love of Christ by this, that He gave 
His life for us; that is, by this, that He gave His life for us, 
we have known that He loveth us. But it is not true that St 
John, with the other disciples, perceived first by His dying that 
Christ loved them (compare, on the contrary, John xiii. 1); 
and, moreover, we cannot see what purpose would be served in 
this context by answering the question in what the disciples of 
Jesus had perceived love. Others (Luther, Bengel, ete.) ex- 
plain: “ By this, that He gave His life for us, we have first 
come to know what love is in its inmost nature, or what true 
love is.” This is more tolerable and appropriate, but in such a 
form too modern. “ What love in itself essentially is,” could 
hardly be expressed by riv ayamnv. In the words rv dydanv 
éyvoxapev the object does not appear as a problem, but as some- 


¢ 
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thing known. ence it is most natural to construe: “ We have 
known love as that which consists in this, that He gave up His 
life for us.” "Ev tovr@ forms the predicative idea to tiv ayarny, 
and 6rv depends upon év rovT». It is true that classical Greek 
would have required this to be év tovtw# otcav; but similarly 
classical Greek would have required in John iii. 25, pera ‘Iov- 
daiov tLvds. It is entirely in conformity with St John’s style 
that he writes év rovr@, as if it belonged to éyvdxaper, while 
he thinks of it as the predicate to dydmnv.—Thus viewed, the 
thought now assumes its clear antithesis to ver. 15. It is not 
wherein we (subjectively) have perceived love, but in what 
(objectively) the nature of love consists, that St John purposed 
to say. The éyvadxaper, therefore, is just as introductory and 
subordinate as the oiéayev in ver. 15.—Hatred in its inmost 
essence is killing, or a negation of another's life; love in its 
inmost essence is the voluntary sacrifice of one’s own life. And, 
in fact, this love exists not merely in abstracto as an ideal re- 
quirement or object of contemplation, but it exists in concrete 
reality. He who is light and life is love; in the death of Christ 
that nature of love became a concrete act. As hatred became 
a concrete act in Cain, who took his brother’s life; so love be- 
came a concrete act in Christ, who laid down His life for us. 
But from the knowledge and perception that love consists 
év TovT@, that Christ gave up His life for us, the ethical demand 
follows at once, that we—we who, according to ver. 11, etc., 
are under an internal obligation to exercise the dyam7j—“ are 
bound, like Him, to lay down our lives also for the brethren.” 
Here it is as clear as the light of day that the idea of aderdéds 
is not to be restricted to the idea of our brethren in salvation, 
our brethren in regeneration. The requirement, that we should 
be ready to lay down our life for our brethren in Christ, would 


point to but a wretched counterpart of the self-sacrificing love. 


which Christ has shown to us. Christ died for us when we 
were yet enemies (Rom. vy. 10), and only through His death 
have we become the sons of God. The Apostle Paul represented 
himself as having entirely to fill up Ta borepypata tov OrAbewv 
tov Xpiorod for the salvation of the sinful world yet to be 
saved. And can we suppose the Apostle John to restrict the 
obligation of loving surrender of life to the relation of the re- 
generate among themselves? ‘No, adeddds is used in the same 
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broad sense as in vers. 10, 13, 14, 15, and designates the relation 
of man to man. We ought to behold in every fellow-sinner a 
brother to be saved. As far as the propitiatory virtue of the 
death of Christ extends, extends the obligation of this brotherly- 
love: its limit is not the fellow-regenerate, but the fellow-re- 
deemed, among men; that is, it stretches to the whole human 
family. For the world, for the world under the slavery of the 
oxoria and hating Himself, Christ laid down His life; and we 
therefore are bound, after Christ’s example, and in His spirit, 
to love, with a love which would sacrifice life for those who hate 
us, the world which hateth both Him and ourselves (ver. 13). 
This, and nothing less than this, is the vast meaning of our 
verse. Every other view destroys the parallel between what 
Christ has done and what we must do. 

And thus we have ample confirmation that it is not the general 
and vague notion of brotherly-love which St John treats of in 
this section, but the relation of the “sons of God” to those who 
are not “sons of God.” They have the enmity of the world to 
endure; they must bear that enmity with confident joy, and 
recompense it by love which shrinks not from the sacrifice of 
life. : 

It is manifest how important ver. 16 was in those times of 
persecution, and in all similar times. The death of confessors 
is not only an act of faith and persevering profession, but 
equally an act of love. The martyr sacrifices his life willingly 
and cheerfully, knowing that from the seedtime of blood the 
harvest of the world’s salvation grows. 


Ver. 17. Thus in the surrender of His own life for the 
salvation of the world consists the essence of dyam7; but, he 
who should be deluded, in the contemplation of this highest and 
sublimest exhibition of love, into the imagination that love can 
_ show itself only in great actions and great sacrifices, and not in 

_ the most trifling matters of life, would altogether mistake the 
nature of trwe love. Such a love as would demonstrate itself 
only in great and heroical deeds, would be a proud love, and 
therefore no love at all. And it is in times of persecution and 
_ martyrdom that this dangerous error is imminent. Hence, St 
_ John appends to what had just been said in the previous verse, 
a warning, and in doing so uses the 6é. What had been said 
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appears now to have relatively the force of a wé: true, that 
the nature of love consists in this great sacrifice; but, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him who thinks he may omit the 
lesser duty of love? 

The lesser matter which love must by no means omit, con- 
sists in the communication of earthly bread and the necessities 
of life. The greater matter consisted in this, that the children 
of God, having (according to vers. 14, 15) eternal life dwelling 
in them, seek to lead those who are still in death to the pos- 


session of the life—seek to communicate to them the “eternal | 


life,’ and that (ver. 16), according to Christ’s example, by the 
sacrifice of their own (earthly-bodily) life.. The opposite to this 
heavenly-eternal possession of the {2 ai@rios is now represented 
as the Bios tod Kécpov. Zwz7 is the life as an internal principle, 
as the sovereign power or energy ; Sw7 designates that dominant 
central-monad which rules, assimilates, reproduces the material 


elements: thus it is life as viewed in its sovereign ascendency 


and supremacy over macrocosmical matter, life as an internal 
principle and developed from itself. Hence this definition % 
#7, in its highest and fullest sense, applies only to the Aoyos 
tod @eod as the source of all life (John i. 3, 4, compare John 
v. 26), and only in a derived and relative sense to those who 
partake of life from Christ. Béos, on the other hand, is the 
organic bodily life in its conditionality, the life of the body as 
a finite and transitory state ; hence the continuance of life as 
limitedly conceived. Then, in its derived meaning, it is what 
belongs to the prolonging of that life as dependent on external 
things, on nourishment. (Sept. Prov. xxxi. 3, 14; Cant. viii. 
7; Mark xii- 44; Luke viii. 43, xv. 12, 30, xxi. 4; compare 
above on ch. ii. 16.) The {#7 in that higher sense, the fw 
aisvios, the Christian has in common with Christ, and from 
Christ: the Bios he has in common with the «dcpos, and from 
the xocpos; hence St John calls it Blos rod Kocpou (Les biens 
de ce monde. Beza). Accordingly, it is self-evident that the 
Genitive rod xocpod defines the Bios, not as sinful, but only as 
secular, earthly, and, in comparision with the fw aidwos, 
worthless.— And seeth his brother in need. Ocewpeiv signifies 
here, as everywhere, not the mere involuntary seeing, conspicere, 
in which the eye is merely passive, but the active beholding, or 
looking at. It ishe who can see before him his brother (adeadév) 
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as one who suffers distress, needy (ypefa, as in Eph. iv. 28; 
Mark ii. 25, and elsewhere), and yet close his heart against 
him. Knyelon ta orddyyva abtod an’ aitod: omdayyva, in the 
Old-Testament meaning (ppm), is equivalent to spirit or heart ; 
and hence here is the object of the «delew, which figure would 
not suit the figure of omdAdyxva. But we must not conceive 
the omddyyva as bearing its original meaning: it is not used 
figuratively, but as a metonymy, while «\e/ew is used figura- 
tively. To shut the heart” is to prevent the impression, 
which the beholding of an object of distress produces, from 
penetrating to the heart. ’Am’ avrov is pregnant in its sense : 
he closes his heart away from him ; that is, so that he himself, 
as a consequence, turns away. (Compare a7 avtov, ch. ii. 28.) 
— How dwelleth the love of God in him? ‘H aydrn tod Ocod 
stands here in a different connection from that of ch. ii. 5: it 
is not connected with rereAe(wrat; in the present context the 
ayarn is spoken of as a conduct required of us. By this, there- 
fore, as also by the passage ch. iv. 20, we might be misled into 
one-sidedly understanding this a@ydzrn tod Ocod of our love to 
God. This, however, would be incorrect. For the words, “ how 
abideth the love of God in him,” are strictly parallel with 
“ abideth in death,” ver. 14, and “ hath not eternal life abiding 
in him,” ver. 15. And, even in ver. 16 the subject was not 
merely love as a deportment which we on our part are bound 
to exhibit, but love according to its substantial being, as sub- 
stantively displayed in Christ and Christ’s act of love. And 
therefore our present words can mean no other than that this 
substance of Divine love (having its source in God) cannot re- 
main in him who does not practise love in lesser and earthly 
things. Such a man drives—that is, by the subtle pride which 
(as remarked above) is mingled with his love—the nature and 
spirit of the love of God out of himself.—The passage ch. iv. 
20 does not furnish an argument against this explanation ; 
since we have not to explain ch. iti. 17 by ch. iv., but simply to 


_ ask what is meant by the words themselves in ch. iii. 


CoNCLUSION OF THIS PART OF THE EPisTLE, VERS. 18-24. 
As St John closed the Second Part of the Epistle by directing, 
after the recapitulation addressed to the wavdia (ch. ii. 26, 27), 
his final words to all his readers (vers. 28, 29), so now he ends 
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our Third Part with a concluding address, which begins (after 
the analogy of ch. ii. 28) with rexvia. 

In ver. 18 he exhibits most prominently the exhortation 
which is the very essence of what has preceded (just as in ch. 
ii. 28 the analogous exhortation, “ Abide in Him”). In ver. 19 
he then recapitulates the general motive, which had been urged 
from ver. 7 onwards, that we possess in our conduct, as pleasing 
God, the mark that we are of the truth. And it is obvious that 
these words, as connected with what had been said from ver. 11 
to ver. 17, describe the conduct which pleases God as ayaray, 
the manifestation of love.—From the close of the nineteenth 
verse to the twenty-second, this motive and reason is developed 
in its negative and in its positive side; and then in the close of 
ver. 22 the ayarraéy is extended (with a recapitulating return 
to the thought of ver. 4 seq., and ver. 7 seq.) to the typeiv Tas 
évroAds. Finally, in vers. 23, 24 these previous considerations 
are in such a manner summed up in one as to present (after 
the analogy of ch. ii. 29) the germ-thought of the subsequent 
Fourth Part. 


Ver. 18. The exhortation runs: p72 ayaTapev Oyo pydé 
Th YAwoon, GW’ év Epyw kal ddnOeia. The correctness of this 
reading, as attested by all the old codices, stands unquestion- 
ably firm against the Rec., which omits the 77 before yAooon, 
and év before oy. The transition from the mere Dative Aoyo 
and 7 yA@oon to év with the Dative is thought by Liicke and 
others to be appropriate, inasmuch as the Datives describe the 
instruments by which the love produces its effect, while év, on 
the other hand, introduces the elements in which the love moves. 
But this is contradicted by the fact that the two clauses are 
opposed to each other antithetically. Can we suppose St John 
to have meant to say, “ Let us not approve the energy of our 
love with the instruments of word and tongue, but let our love 
move in the elements of deed and truth?” This would be a 
marvellous antithesis! De Wette perceived more correctly that 
the év with the Dative is here equivalent to the simple Dative by 
itself. It is well known that St John often uses the év in the 
Hebraizing sense of 2 instrumentale (most strikingly in Rev. 
xiii. 10) ; and thus we have here nothing more than the Apostle’s 
not unusual sinking down from the pure Greek into a Hebraiz- 
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ing phraseology.— Adyos forms the antithesis to épyov, and, ac- 
cordingly, signifies the mere word. IA@coa enters in as an 
intensification. A man may love with words (without deeds), 
yet in such wise that the words are true and sincere; much 
worse is it, when the mere tongue chatters without the heart, 
and when, therefore, the very words are not sincerely meant. 
To this d\7ea forms the antithesis. 


Ver. 19. The first member of the verse, “ Hereby we know 
that we are of the truth,” is easily understood. It is essentially 
the same thought which we have seen in ver. 14, viz., that love 
is the distinguishing mark of a state of grace. But here the 
state of grace, that is, the é« Ocod civar (comp. ver. 9), is not 
viewed, as in ver. 14, according to the category of life and 
death, but according to that of dA7jQeva and w>eddos, truth and 
lie (comp. ch. ii. 21); partly, because in ver. 18 the area 
had just been opposed to the mere yA@aca, and partly because 
the Apostle has it already in his mind to return back, in the 
following Part, to the category of the a\7j0ea, and the opposi- 
tion between it and the Gnostic lie. Ivwodpela is the reading 
of A.B.C. against the Rec. ywodoxopuev (which seems to have 
sprung from the notion of conforming the passage with ver. 24, 
ch. ii. 8 and 5, iv. 2 and 13, v. 5). The Future was not occa- 
sioned (as Huther thinks) by “ the cohortative form of thought,” 
as if we must supply, “If we observe this injunction, we shall 
thereby be able to know;” it simply serves to exhibit the 
declaration as a universally applicable rule. If yuooxopev 
stood in the text, the ayardy would then appear to be taken for 
granted as actually present: “ Hereby—by the love which we 
are now enabled to exercise—we know ;” it would be an infer- 
ence drawn from the abiding continuance of something in the 
life. But, it seems the Apostle’s purpose not to do that, but to 
lay down a general rule applicable to all cases. "Ev tovrq, scil. 
TO ayaTav, yvwooueba, by our life we shall be able to know; 
the presence or the absence of the love will be ever and in all 
cases the distinguishing mark or test to ourselves, whether or 
_ not we be of the truth. That the words év rovr@ in this passage 
_ look backwards, is plain at the first glance, and is now pretty 
_ generally admitted ; that they cannot refer forward to ver. 20 
(as if one of the two érz, or both of them, depended upon the 
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év tovTw), will be very plain from a closer consideration of what 
follows. 


Vers. 19, 20, may be regarded as a difficult passage, inas- 
much as expositors have always been widely at variance, both 
in their views of the whole and in their interpretation of the 
individual words, both as to the general meaning and the con- 
struction of the sentences. The points in question are these: 
(1) Whether «ai gumpocbev adrod begins a new and indepen- 
dent clause, so that the Future mefcoev is co-ordinated with the 
Future yvoodpeba, or whether reicoper, like écpér, still depends 
upon 67v; and, in the former case, whether év tovr@ is to be 
referred merely to ywwodpeBa, or also to melcowev. (2) Whether 
meiOew means to convince, and has an object following; or, 
whether it means to persuade, “to persuade into pacification,” 
and stands absolutely. (3) Whether 67: is generally a particle, 
and then also édy a conditional particle, the second dre being a 
resumption (epanalepsis) of the first ; or whether ééy stands for 
dv, and 6,rt must be read, in the sense of quodcunque. (4) 
Whether God is called pe/fav because He is more merciful than 
our heart, or because He is more rigorous in His judgment upon 
us. (5) Whether, in ver. 21, by means of the words éav 7) xapdia, 
K.T.r., a Second supposition is introduced in opposition to that 
contained in ver. 20; or whether, rather, this édv stands in the 
sense of “if then now,’ and introduces a deduction from what 
is said in ver. 20. 

Before these questions can be thoroughly examined and 
receive their answer, it is of great importance to settle the right 
reading. At the close of ver. 19 we must read the singular rv 
xapdiav, with A. and B. (and Lachmann), against C., Vulg., 
and Rec.; since the authority of A. and B. is here perfectly 
decisive.’ Manifestly, the plural was introduced here as a cor- 
rection, the singular by the side of sev not seeming correct.— 
In ver. 20 dre is omitted before peifwv in Cod. A.; but it is 
vouched for by B. and C. The omission is easily accounted for : 
the recurrence of 6rv after so short an intervening clause might 
appear to be superfluous. We have further to remark, that in 
ver. 22 édy is sufficiently authenticated by B. and C., in opposi- 
tion to the dy of A. 


1 In Cod. A. a later hand has inserted the plural. 
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And now we may simplify the investigation by removing 
out of the way certain interpretations which are generally 
acknowledged to be wrong. It is clear, at the outset, that 
metcopuev does not, like éopuév, depend upon 6rz, but that it is 
independent and co-ordinate with the yrwodue8a. The only 
question that remains is, whether the év tovrq still throws its 
influence upon the zeicoyuev, or whether cal &umpocbev begins 
a perfectly independent reflection. Secondly, it may be regarded 
as settled that Ort before édy cannot mean “for ;” 1, because in 
that case the following 67: would be without an explanation, 
since only “ that,’ and not “for,’ can be epanalectically re- 
peated; and 2, because in that case there would be lacking 
some apodosis to éav.. Thirdly, it may be considered as a settled 
point that we have no right arbitrarily to correct the last tz 
(with Stephanus) into és, or the érz édév (with Andred) into éte 
dv or bray; as also, that the latter 67s must not be taken (Beza) 
in the sense of SyAovérs, or (Calvin) in that of certe. 

We begin then our investigation by a glance at ver. 21; 
that is, by giving its answer to the fifth of the questions men- 
tioned above: it will be seen that this question is in reality in- 
dependent, and may be decided with confidence, furnishing at 
the same time a firm basis for the explanation of ver. 20. 
Huther, like many other expositors, discerns in ver. 20 the 
reflection that, if or however much our heart may accuse us, we 
may pacify our heart on the ground that God is greater—to 
wit, greater in forgiveness and in grace—than our heart. For 
the present, we leave out of the question the correctness of the 
interpretation which, in view of ver. 20, leads to this result. 
The main point which concerns us now is only this, that 
Huther regards ver. 21 as a deduction from the premises laid 
down in ver. 20. It is not that to the one supposition, “ that 
our heart condemn us,” the other, “ that it do not condemn 
us,” is opposed ; but the sense in his view is this: “ If then, in 
consequence of that 7e(@ev, that purification obtained, our 
heart no longer condemn us, then (what follows is a necessary 
consequence, etc.).” But this explanation is verbally and 


1 Unless we agree with De Wette to find it in xal yidoxer revrea, 


_ translating x«/ by “‘also:” ‘‘ For, if our heart accuse us, because God is 
_ greater than our heart, He also knoweth all things.”, But this will not 


commend itself by its clearness to any one. 
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grammatically untenable. Not only should we then expect 
pnKéTe xataywookn, but, further, the particle édv could not 
possibly serve to introduce an inference from a premiss actually 
presupposed as existing and real. This would have required e 
with the Indicative. °‘Edy expresses the exact contrary ; it 
introduces a condition, ef which the future must decide whether 
it be or be not the case. ’Edyv does not mean, “ If then, there- 
fore ;” but, “ putting the case.” And therefore we must regard it 
as absolutely indubitable, that the words of ver. 21, éav 7) xapdia 
LL} KaTaywooKn has, are set over against the case assumed in 
ver. 20, éav xataywooky, as the opposite case. In ver. 20 is 
expressed what would take place on the supposition that our 
heart condemns us; in ver. 21 is expressed what would take 
place on the contrary supposition, if our heart condemned us not. 

And this leads us immediately to the decision of the third 
question. If in éav 2) cataywocorn, ver. 21, the one supposi- 
tion is laid down, éav xataywodoxy in ver. 20 must lay down the 
opposite ; that is, ééy must be a conditional particle. Hooge- 
veen and Huther would read 6,rv édy in the sense of 6,7v av 
(“ of whatever our heart may at any time accuse us”); and 
Huther appeals to the fact, that many New-Testament codices 
have here and there the unclassical reading édy instead of dy, 
and that even the union of ée7vs with such an édy is not with- 
out example ; for Lachmann and Tischendorf read 671s éay in 
Gal. v. 10, and the latter #7s éav in Acts iii. 23, and in Col. iii. 
17 the preponderance of testimony is in favour of 6,7 édv. This 
sets aside Diisterdieck’s appeal to the dictum of Hermann (ad 
Vigerum, p. 835), which applies only to classical Greek ; and, 
in fact, no one who is theroughly acquainted with New-Testa- 
ment Greek will deny the possibility of the combination dc71s 
éay (and xataywoéoKxew may certainly have the double Accusa- 
tive of the person and the thing, though this construction never 
occurs in the New Testament, and but seldom in profane 
writers). But in this passage the reading 6,7u édy, as equivalent 
to 67u ay, is not only very improbable (since immediately in 
ver. 22 6 édy follows), but it is rendered flatly impossible by 
the antithetical relation of the two conditional propositions, 
ver. 20 and ver. 21. 

Consequently, it is decisively settled that the latter ére in 
ver. 20 can be only an epanalepsis of the preceding. 
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Now, when St John places in such sharp antithesis to each 
other the two opposite cases, 1. that of our hearts accusing us, 
and 2. that of our hearts not accusing us, we naturally and at 
once assume, after the analogy of many such examples of the 
Apostle’s habit of antithesis (ch. i. 6 and 7, 8 and 9, ii. 4 and 3, 
10 and 11, ch. iii. 3 and 4, 7 and 8), that here also he is oppos- 
ing the ungodly deportment of those who are not at all, or are 
not truly, of God, to the godly and Christian deportment of 
those who are the genuine téxva Ocod. That the 1 pers. pl. 
mwas need not embarrass us, is plain from a glance at ch. i. 
6-10. 

But, in spite of this, Luther; Bengel, Morus, Spener, 
Olshausen, Diisterdieck, and others, have felt themselves under 
the necessity of regarding both sides of the matter as referring 
to one and the same class of true Christians, both of them find- 
ing their place within the limits of the same sincere Divine 
life. (The testing of this view will bring us to a decision con- 
cerning the first, second, and fourth of the five questions above- 
named.) 

Those expositors (as also Huther, who admits generally no 
antithesis between ver. 20 and ver. 21) assume at the outset 


that év tovr@ must be referred to wetcopev,—in opposition to 


Fritzsche and others, who regard «al EumpoecOer, K.7.r., as a 
perfectly independent and new thought. That reference has 
nothing grammatically against it, but nothing positively in its 
favour. In themselves, both interpretations are conceivable : 
“ By this we shall know that we are of the truth, and (by this 
shall we) persuade or still our hearts ;’ and also the other, 
“ By this shall we know, etc., and we shall persuade our heart, 
etc.” Even Diisterdieck admits that it is the following train of 
thought which renders it necessary to refer év tovT@ also to 
mwelcouev. We regard this as still an open question, the deci- 
sion of which must be given by what immediately follows. 

But now we must further ask what the meaning of se(@ew 
is. Of course the word must be acknowledged to bear the two 
significations of convince and persuade. A third interpretation, 
that of stilling, pacifying, or placare, has been vindicated by 
Diisterdieck, following Luther; but it may be proved that it 
never bears this meaning: in Matt. xxviii. 14, for instance, it 
meats simply no more than “ persuade,” the context showing 
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to what the Jews would persuade the Governor. So also with 
1 Sam. xxiv. 8, where the Septuagint has translated the doubt- 
ful yow, which properly means verbis lacerare, inerepare, by 
érevoe—not, indeed, to express the idea of pacification, but 
simply to show the result, that David had so persuaded his fol- 
lowers as that they should do his will. It is conceded also that 
the meaning is not different in Joseph., Arch. vi. 5, 6. But 
Huther, admitting that in our passage ve(Oew means of itself 
only to persuade, contends that the context requires the addi-~ 
tional meaning of persuading or stilling to repose. For, re(@ew 
stands here in an antithetical relation to cataywooxew. But, 
the question whether this be so or not, must be, after all, de-- 
cided on other grounds. Considered in itself, one cannot see 
why zrei@ev should form a contrast with xaraywodoKrew: the 
grammatical construction does not lead that way; for, zre(Gew 
is the finite verb of the governing proposition, and the words 
peifov éotl—xal ywoeore wavta rather would form a kind of 
antithesis to the xataywdéeoxew of the conditional member of 
the dependent proposition. Thus it must first be demonstrated 
that the zre/coyer, in the ruling proposition, is in sense related to 
the dru pelSov, x.7.r. But, far from being demonstrated, this 
relation is opposed by the whole construction. That ze(comev 
was asserted absolutely and without any object, in a meaning 
which the reader only after reading the twentieth verse would 
discover, is in itself not very probable. He who read or heard 
the word weicowev, together with the é7z which follows it, must 
certainly have been disposed—since me/couev has no other 
object stated, and since it expresses, as absolutely laid down, no 
definite idea at all—to regard the clause with 6r7« as the object 
of the welcowev; and, accordingly, to translate 671, not by 
“ because,” but by “ that,” taking ze(Oew in the meaning of 
convince. Huther, however, declares this explanation to be 
untenable; “ for, the consciousness that God is greater than 
our heart, cannot be regarded as the result of this, that we know 
ourselves by our love to be such as are of the truth.” But who 
does not see that this supposed objection holds good only on the 
supposition that the év todre is still referred to the weicopev, or 
that between the two propositions, yuwooueba and melcopev, a 
relation of ground and consequence must be assumed? The 
former, however, is not true; for we hold it established that év 
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tovr@ must be referred only to yvwooueba; and of the latter 
we find no trace in the text. Thus Huther has refuted only 
those who translate meOew 67v by “ convince that,” and then at 
the same time would refer év rovr@ also to meicouev. The other 
acceptation, that év rodr@ belongs only to yvwoducOa, and that 
then mre(Oew ote means “ convince that,” he leaves entirely unre- 
futed. And unrefuted it will remain. 

For, not only has zreécowev no such meaning as “ pacify ;” 
not only does the interpretation “persuade,” thus without an 
object, give no sense ; not only does it require 61, x.T.X., as its 
object, and necessarily therefore bear the meaning of “con- 
vince ;’—but the other acceptation is also wrecked on the words 
ore pelSov, x.7.r. If, with Liicke, we take we/cowev in the sense 
of pacifying, and then refer pelfov to the greater severity of 
God, the following ideas rise: “ By our love we know that we 
are of the truth, and by this we can pacify our heart, because, 
if our heart should accuse us (that is, of the want of love), then 
God is a still greater Judge than our heart, that is, an omni- 
scient Judge (and therefore would still more condemn us).” 
But in what logical relation would this “because” stand to that 
which it is supposed to establish? From the fact, that if our 
own heart condemn us, the Omniscient would all the more 
condemn us, it cannot in fact follow that the consciousness of 
practising love it is which serves to pacify our heart. The 
matter of the clause with é7v would stand to the év rodt@ Treico- 
Hev, at furthest, in the relation of an explanatory confirmation, 
not in that of a causal nexus; and ought, therefore, to be con- 
nected at least with ydp, but not with the paratactic drs, “for,” 
certainly not with the syntactic 671, “ because.” 

Hence other expositors, who connect weicouev with év TovT@, 
and take it in the sense of “ pacify,” have. consistently sought 
to establish for the words ére peifwv, x.7.r., also another and 
perfectly opposite meaning. God is called ye/fwv, inasmuch as 
His forgiving grace is exalted above the fear of our self-con- 
demning heart, and inasmuch as with Him there is the possibility 
of absolving us, even when to us there is no possibility of ab- 
solving ourselves. Ndsselt has very ingeniously placed this in 
connection with the dyamdv tov adedpov. 

By this, that we practise love, we know that we are of the 
truth ; by this we can pacify ourselves, and that on this ground, 
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because if our heart (loving our neighbour, and consequently 
forgiving his trespasses) should accuse ourselves of any fault, 
God is still greater than our heart,—that is, will much more 
certainly forgive our sin than we could ever forgive our neigh- 
bour’s sin. But however ingenious this may sound, the words 
of our passage cannot be made conformable to such an inter- 
pretation. The strength of such an interpretation is in what 
must be supplied. The element of the forgiveness of our neigh- 
bour, which of course is, in the nature of the case, contained in 
brotherly-love, had not been expressed in any form in the con- 
text: the idea of forgiveness must be forced upon the text, and 
that twice, first with regard to ourselves, and then afterwards 
with regard to God. If St John had had this idea in his mind, 
he would have written thus: 671, ef jets TH AdEAPO adievev 
Tad TapaTToOwaTa avTod, Tocw paddov 6 Oeds adiyoe hiv Ta 
TaparTapata iuav. But the main objection to this and every 
similar interpretation lies in the words kal ywodoxe: rdvta. It 
is hard to see what the omniscience of God would have to do 
with the dmepmepsocedew of His grace. It must then be as- 
sumed that God, as knowing all things, might discover some 
excellencies in us which were concealed from our own modesty, 
and on account of those latent virtues would forgive our sin! 
Or, that He were better acquainted with our weakness than 
ourselves are, and therefore would not so severely reckon with 
our guilt (as if we were not of ourselves only too much inclined 
to excuse ourselves on these and other grounds!). We need 
not stay to demonstrate that both these acceptations are flatly 
opposed to scriptural teaching; that God does not forgive our 
sin because of our excellencies, or excuse it because of our 
weakness. The omniscience of God can therefore be no reason 
why He should be supposed to judge us more gently than we 
judge ourselves. But since the “knowing all things” is laid 
down in strictest connection with “is greater,” the latter cannot 
intend the greater mildness of God. 

But neither can it signify this, viewed in itself. When God 
is called “ greater,” in comparison with our self-accusing heart, 
the heart which accuses us is called “less.” This notion of 


? Huther substitutes for ‘‘ mildness” the vague idea of “ glory ;” but this 
is only disguising the matter. For this also really refers ‘‘ is greater” to 
** forgiving love.” 
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littleness cannot here be meant in any laudatory sense, since in 
that case some kind of disparagement would fall upon God’s 
being greater. But it is manifest that our heart can be opposed 
to the “ greater” God only in the sense either of positive blame, 
or at least of deficiency. But, according to this explanation, 
our heart can be the less, only as far as it accuses us. But it is 
quite incomprehensible how the self-accusation and self-con- 
demnation could be represented as a defect, where there is no 
guilt. If indeed the thing intended were, that our heart in 
littleness of faith failed to apprehend aright the consolation of 
the forgiveness of sins, the matter would be quite different. In 
that sense, it might be said that God is greater than our heart ; 
that is, that the superabundance of His grace covers the de- 
ficiency of our faith. But it is an exegetical violence to sub- 
stitute this idea for the plain words, cataywdonyn judas. We 
have not in the text of vers. 20 and 21 the antithesis between 
timorous littleness of faith and its joyful confidence, as if in 
both cases the heart were conscious of guilt,—in the one, how- 
ever, appropriating forgiveness, and in the other not venturing 
to do so; but we have in ver. 20 the supposition that our heart 
condemns us, and in ver. 21 the supposition that our heart does 
not condemn us. This self-accusation of the heart can in no 
case be put to the account of its being little or less; any more 
than the forgiving fulness of God’s grace can have its ground 
in the fact of His “ knowing all things.” 

Thus we think we have shown that this entire view is at all 
points untenable; and shall now go on to set over against it 
that interpretation which alone we regard as correct and capable 
of perfect vindication. 

After what has been already said, it must be assumed that 
the particle éév, in the words étv édy, is a conditional particle ; 
that the two clauses, ver. 20, éav xataywoéoxn, K.T.r., and, 
ver. 31, dav pa) Kataywocxn, serve the purpose of setting over 
against each other two opposite suppositions; that melcopev 
means “to convince ;” and that dre introduces, with the signi- 
fication “that,” the objective proposition belonging to meicopev. 
—By no means, therefore, can we lower the reference of év 
tovT@ down to the wetcowev; first, because this could be done 
only by means of a zeugma, for the assumption of which there 
is no occasion here; and, secondly, because, as we have already 
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seen, a very inapposite thought would arise out of it. We 
regard, therefore, xal éumpooGer as the beginning of a new and 
perfectly independent clause. 

St John has already said, in the preceding words, that we 
may always discern by our “loving” or “not loving” whether 
we are or are not of the truth. He now passes over to another 
and new reflection. ‘And before Him—?352, before God’s 
face—shall we convince our hearts of this, that if our heart 
already condemns us, God is greater and knoweth all things.” 
How far and in what sense God is greater, the words “and 
knoweth all things” declare. He penetrates by His knowledge 
all things. Now, if our heart, so inclined to self-deception and 
self-yindication (and therefore “little”), accuses us (that is, of 
not exercising love), God, the Omniscient, is greater than our 

heart; and we can therefore all the less stand before Him, all 
the less have the wappncia. If we take peifwv in this sense 
(with Bullinger, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, 4 Lapide, Liicke, 
Neander, and many others), then the words “is greater,” etc., 
form the purest, sharpest antithesis to the words “have con- 
fidence towards God,” ver. 21, and all the details become per- 
fectly clear. Then it becomes perfectly intelligible why St 
John writes €umpocbev adtod teicopev. “ And before God’s 
face shall we convince ourselves,” he says, in order by anticipa- 
tion to remind us that we have not to do with ourselves and our 
own hearts alone, but that we stand before the all-searching 
eye of God; and, therefore, that it is not left to our own option 
whether we will or will not believe what is stated in the propo- 
sition with 67. And certainly the gumpocGev aitod must not 
be referred forward to the distant judgment—“ when we one 
day stand before Him in judgment, we shall,” etc. Ile/copev 
Thy Kapdiav jyov is not a simple paraphrase for mefcopev judas 
avtovs: St John intends to lay the emphasis upon this, that 
the question is not of a mere conviction of the understanding, 
but that our heart, spirit, and conscience must be convinced of 
the truth that we can less escape God than we can ourselves. 
He uses the Future here, not to express by it a rule holding 
good for all supposed cases, but in order simply to express his 
own expectation of the truth of what is said. We cannot, in 
fact, see what form other than the Future he could have used 
here. An Imperative would have been too absolute; an in- 
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sinuating Conjunctive, as a mere friendly injunction or chal- 
lenge (“Let us, however, be convinced”), would have been 
insipid. He would neither command nor entreat: he would 
exhibit it as something which he decidedly expects, and which 
so necessarily and inevitably follows from the nature of the 
case itself, that he may expect it; therefore this precise and 
definite “before God’s presence will we convince our hearts, 
that,” ete. The words éav xataywodcoxn, x.T.r., derive their 
fixed definiteness from the context. ‘The question, whether we 
practise an active love or not, had preceded: in regard to this 
matter, our hearts can either accuse or acquit us. God is called 
“oreater,” as has been said, because He cannot be deceived ; 
on the contrary, our hearts are “less,” because we may suppose 
them liable to self-deception. 

The whole thought, consequently, is closely bound up with 
the proposition laid down in the beginning of ver. 19. In the 
words év tote yvooducba there was contained implicitly a 
challenge to self-examination. And the two opposite supposi- 
tions which are evolved by such a self-examination are more 
expressly referred to and described in vers. 20,21. Of this we 
must be convinced in our heart and conscience, before God’s 
presence, that, if the former of these suppositions be the true 
one with regard to us—if our own hearts condemn us in self- 
examination—assuredly we can stand before God with still less 
confidence than before our own hearts. That is, we shall then 
subjectively be able to attain to no rappnola, and objectively 
shall not be acknowledged by Him as téxva, or as é« Tijs aXn- 
Geias Svres. For how could He, who knoweth all things, ac- 
knowledge us “to be of Him,” when our own hearts convict us 
of a lie? 


The second supposed case is unfolded in vERs. 21, 22. 
What St John had to say touching the former part of the 
alternative he had introduced by the solemn appeal, “ Before 
God’s face shall we convince our heart, that;” but now he 
introduces what he has to say touching the second case by the 
graciously-confident address, “ Beloved” (as in ch. ii. 7, ili. 2). 
He now takes for granted the existence of such a condition of 
things in regard to his readers; therefore he names them “ his 
beloved,”—as they would present themselves to his mind, on 
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the latter part of the alternative,—upon whom his glance may 
rest for a time with joyful love. 

The conditional clause éav, «.7.d., has already received its 
explanation." When the case occurs, that our heart sustains 
the application of the test prescribed in ver. 19, and does not 
accuse us, we discern that we “are of the truth,” and “of 
God,” and “children of God.” ‘This again resolves itself into 
a twofold consequence. First, wappnoiav éyouev mpos Tov Ocdv 
(Cod. B. reads éyes instead of éyouev, which is without any 
critical significance). Those who translate wedcopev by “pacify” 
are now at great pains to establish a distinction between zrelcomev 
and mappynciav éyouev. To us the trappnolay éxopev seems to 
form the pure and simple antithesis to the idea contained in 
ore peiGwv, x.7.. We discern ourselves to be God’s children ; 
and therefore have that joy and confidence in our hearts which 
the children feel towards their father. The second point is cat 
0 édy aitdpev, AapPdvopev Tap avtov—the answer to prayer, 
of which the child of God (according to John xv. 7, etc.) may 
be fully assured. It is obvious, however, that here the child of 
God is supposed to pray as such—that is, “in the name of 
Jesus.” And this includes everything: he asks in the spirit of 
Jesus, according to the pattern of our Lord’s Prayer, in which 
there is one petition for daily bread, and all the rest supplicate 
heavenly blessings,—none being put up for earthly honour, or 
things too high for us; moreover, he asks in humility like that 
of which Jesus gave us an example in Gethsemane, in suppli- 
cation far removed from the carnal presumption which would 
intrude into the secrets of the Divine government, and dictate 
what only the providence of the Almighty and All-wise can 
determine for the world’s good and the good of each. But 
within these limits there is boundless room for the exercise of 
confidence in prayer; within these limits, even particular re- 
quests are permissible, and special petitions are granted, as the 
experience of every devout Christian can confirm by many 
examples. 

The clause 67s Tas évtodds adtod Thpodwev, Kal TA apeoTa 

* As it regards the reading, the first 44» is wanting in A., the second 
is wanting in C., and in B. both are wanting. Probably both are genuine 


—the one or the other having been omitted simply for the sake of the 
sound. 
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évdtriov avtod Trovodpev, does not give the reason why God can 
hear our prayers, for then it must have been said, éts Ta aio 
dpecta aitoduev); nor does it belong only to the second clause, 
Kal 0 édv, x.7.r., as if it specified the reason why God may 
grant our petitions (on account of our obedience) ; but it be- 
longs to the whole sentence. We must not translate the dre 
by “ because,” but rather by “ for.” We have confidence, and 
find hearing for our prayers; for we keep His commandments, 
and thereby approve ourselves to be His children. That this 
mediating thought must be supplied, and that our prayers must 
not be interpreted as causa meritoria, has been observed by most 
expositors. This is rendered indubitable by the previous chain 
of thought (comp. vers. 9, 14, 19); and the words in question 
are nothing but a recapitulation of that which had been more 
freely expanded above.’ In fact, what had been expressed by 
“if our heart condemn us not” is now resolved into positive 
elements by the clause with 671; and, indeed, in such a way as 
to refer the thought not to brotherly-love alone, but to the more 
general scope of the seventh verse. The antithesis of the roveiv 
Thy avouiayv, ver. 4, and the roveiv ri Sixavocvvny, ver. 7, con- 
sists in the keeping of the commandments of God, and conse- 
quently in the doing what is in accordance with the Divine will 
and well-pleasing to the Divine Being. 


Vers. 23, 24. But from this most general statement and 
view St John once more returns—again recapitulating — back 
to the specific mention of the d@ydmn. But he inserts here an 
intermediate thought which had not occurred in the Third Part. 
“ And this is His commandment, that we believe in the name 
of His Son Jesus Christ, and love one another.” First and 
foremost, St John sums up the multitude of the évtoAa/ in the 
unity of the one évroAn. Of the legalist character stamped upon 
the Romish theology and Church he knows nothing. Even the 
“ believing in Christ” and “loving one another” are not to him 
two commandments, but only one; because, where there is 
genuine and living faith there must be also love, as certainly as 
with the sun there must be light. God does not give us a 

1 It is obviously erroneous to separate, as the Romish expositors do, the 


dpeora rociv from the rupsiv ras tvtroAds, understanding the former of the 
consilia evangelica. wut 
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multitude of injunctions; but this one thing is His will, that 
we believe in Christ, and consequently love one another. It is 
by express design that St John here comprehends all piety in 
faith; that no man may pervert or misunderstand what he had 
said in ch. iii. But, at the same time, this mention of riotis 
gives expression to a thought which paves the way for the next 


division of the Epistle. For he has it in view to return back | 


once more to the contrast between the faith in Christ and the 
Gnostic false doctrine. Here he writes micrevew TO dvdpate ; 
elsewhere (ch. v. 13; John i. 12, ii. 23, iti. 18) eés 7O dvopa. 
Diisterdieck thinks that the eis specifies the name of Jesus 
simply as the object of the faith, while the Dative case specifies 
the Person Himself with whom faith brings us into relation. 
But the converse is nearer the truth. ITvcrevew els te means 
to repose confidence in anything; mucrevewv Twi, to repose faith 
in an assurance. Hence, the construction with the Dative gives 
prominence rather to the theoretical aspect, the construction 
with eds rather to the experimental aspect, of faith. 

The 24th verse is so entirely a recapitulation, that it needs 
no further explanation. Once more St John lays down the pro- 
position: he that keepeth His commandments, dwelleth in God 
and God in him (comp. ch. ii. 24, John xv. 4, etc.) ; once more 
he adds the more definite intimation, that the keeping of the 
commandments is not the efficient cause, but the mark of the 
pévewv of God in us. Only the concluding words, é« tod 
mvevpatos ov Hiv Edwxev, are new. As it respects their gram- 
matical arrangement and position, they form a free apposition 
to that which is contained in év tovr@, so that we have to 
supply in thought ywooxopev again; but év rovr@ refers back. 
“ By this (the keeping of the commandments) we know that 
He abideth in us—by the Spirit (we know it) whom* He hath 
given us.” (To refer év tovr@ forward to é« Tod mvetparos is 
incompatible with the distinction between év and é«.) The 
Spirit given us by God is not specified as a second mark, simply 
distinguished from the keeping of the commandments (that 
would have required cal é« Tod mvedparos); but it is that one 
and the selfsame mark, which is here viewed and exhibited 
under another aspect. Moreover, it is self-evident, since a 


1 Od stands here by attraction, and is not the genitivus partitivus. 
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mark is the matter in question, that the wvedua here is not the 
power within which works obedience, but that it is regarded 
as a spirit manifesting its influence before men in an external 
holy life. This is made perfectly plain by reference to ch. iv. 1. 
St John shows throughout the whole of the next section how 
the true and genuine mvedua, opposed to the false rvedua of 
gnosis, is internally one with obedience and love (and, there- 
fore, how dogmatic lie and moral error are closely connected). 
He prepares the way for this course of thought, when he 
places the possession of the true wvedua in such direct apposi- 
tion with the keeping of the évrodai—And this gives these 
concluding words the character, as it were, of an announcement 
of anew theme. The mention of wioris in ver. 23 had paved 
the way for the chain of thought now commenced; and here, 
in the concluding words of ver. 4, St John makes a formal 
transition to it. And thus this verse contains (by means of the 
appositional juxtaposition of the wvedua and the tnpely tas 
évtonas) the germ of the subjects unfolded in Part the Fourth ; 
just as ch. ii. 29 had contained the germ of that of the Third. 


PART THE FOURTH. 


THE SPIRIT FROM GOD IS A SPIRIT OF TRUTH AND OF LOVE. 
Ch. iv. 1—ch. v. 3. 


_ WHEN we glance over the fourth chapter as a whole, we are 
involuntarily reminded of the two concluding verses of the 
third chapter. The Apostle has mentioned two kinds of God’s 
commandment, by the fulfilment of which we may attain to 
know whether we dwell in God, and God in us: 1, that we 
believe in the name of Jesus; and, 2, that we love one another. 
Both these he then sums up, ver. 24, under the idea of the 
Spirit of God. 

With this “ Spirit from God” he begins at once the fourth 
chapter ; that is, with the injunction to test the spirits, and to 
distinguish the Spirit of God from the spirit of wAav7. Now 
the first mark which he sets forth (vers. 2-6) is of a dogmatic 
nature; it is the confession that Jesus is come in the flesh. 
But then, in ver. 7, he springs as it were without any mediating 
thought to the exhortation, “ Let us love one another,” as being 
the second sign that we are of God. These are manifestly the 
two marks which were mentioned in ch. iii. 23, and which here are 
further developed. The second is unfolded in vers. 7-12. And 
then, in ver. 13, there is a recapitulation: “ Hereby we know 
that we dwell in Him, and He in us, that is, by the Spirit 
which He hath given to us.” Thus here also both sides are 
viewed together, and embraced under the one uniting idea of 
the Spirit of God. 

But these are not to be externally distributed simply under 
one common head. St John will show the unity of the nature of 
the “ Spirit from God,” and demonstrate how those two aspects 
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of it—sound faith and living love—are organically united in 
that one common nature, and in this sense one with each other. 
This has been already prepared for by the manner in which he 
had spoken, vers. 2-6 and vers. 7-12, of both elements; and 
now in vers. 14-16 the subject finds its full and express state- 
ment. In vers. 2-6, the coming of Jesus Christ into the flesh 
was exhibited as the object of true faith, in opposition to the 
mwravy of the Gnostics. In vers. 7-12 (specially vers. 9, 10), 
the same coming of Jesus Christ into the flesh, as the act of 
Divine love which precedes our love, was exhibited as the 
ground and root of all our love. And therefore St John can 
now, vers. 14-16, define the one and undivided nature of the 
“Spirit from God” as faith in that love of God which was mani- 
fested in the sending of His only-begotten Son, and from which 
it follows of itself that we, in order to abide in God, must abide 
in love. 

These three explanatory groups of thoughts are now followed 
by a further and more hortatory expansion. It is now shown 
that, and in what manner, the presence of the Spirit of God 
may be known by these fundamental marks. Love is not 
simply an external mark of sonship ; but it is ttself made per- 
fect in confidence towards God, since it has its root in the love of 
God to us (vers. 17-19) :—thus it is itself aappnola in its own 
nature. ‘To this is attached the reflection, that he who hateth 
his brother, loveth not God. The same love which was, in its 
essence, a confidence in the previous love of God to us, assumes, 
by an internal necessity, the form of love to the brethren. 
Consequently, vers. 17-19 is parallel with the dogmatic view of 
the subject, vers. 2-6; but vers. 20, 21, with the ethical, vers. 
7-12. And thus in ch. iv. 20-v. 2, the two sides—the faith 
that Jesus is the Christ, and the love to the brethren—are ex- 
hibited in their mutual inseparable dependence and connection ; 
so that these two elements, faith and love, are shown to be, not 
only each in itself an evidence of the Spirit of God, but also 
mutually each as a mark of the other (ch. iv. 20, and v. 2). In 
ch. v. 3 a reflection is appended to this, which forms the transi- 
tion to the final main section (concerning the world-overcoming 
power of faith). 

This analysis of the scope of the section so entirely justifies 
itself (as seen by its reference to ch. iii. 23, and by the re- 
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curring collocation of the two leading topics in ch. iv. 13 and 
ch. v. 1), and it is so clear that the idea of the mvedua éx 
@ecod (to which ch. iii. 24 formed the transition, which has its 
climax in ch. iv. 1, and recurs in ver. 13 as the uniting founda- 
tion of the two elements) is the predominant idea of this section, 
that it seems needless to refute the view of those who refer 
ch. iv. 1-6 to the preceding section, or of those who find here 
no organization at all, and refer back ch. iv. 1 to ch. ii. 29. 





In ver. 1 the fundamental position of the section is laid 
down in the form of an injunction: “ Try the various spirits, 
whether they be of God.” ‘The exhibition of the marks by 
which the “Spirit from God” may be known—the dogmatic 
confession of the coming of Jesus into the flesh, and brotherly- 
love—forms the subject of the whole section. 

On the address dyamnroi, which serves to mark either a 
main or a subordinate section (here the former), compare above 
on ch, ii. 7, iii, 2 and 21.—My wavtl rvedpati moortedvere. 
Here there is presupposed a multiplicity of spirits: not merely 
a duality (the Spirit of God and the spirit of the lie), but many 
various spirits under each of the twoheads. This is abundantly 
clear from the following words: “ Try the spirits, whether they 
be of God;” which assumes that they may be demonstrated by 
the test to be spirits in their plurality coming from God. And 
so it is exhibited in ver. 2, “ Every spirit that confesseth, etc. ;” 
where again a plurality of spirits is referred to, each of which 
confesses Jesus. Hence, many expositors (Lyra, Calvin, Beza, 
Piscator, and others) have agreed that we must understand by 
mvedpa simply, and without qualification, the spirits of indi- 
vidual persons, that is, their personalities : the sense would then 
be—Prove the individual persons, the several teachers, who 
bring with them or represent any particular spirit. But we do 
not find in Holy Scripture wvedyara used for the designation 
of men qua spiritual natures; nor could such a metonomy as 
would make “spirits” stand for the “bearers, or representa- 
tives, or instruments of a definite spirit,’ be justified. Others, 
on the contrary (a Lapide, Zwingli, Carpzov, Episcopius), take 
mvevpata conversely, in its purely objective meaning, for doc- 
trine, dogmata—which, however, is an equally indefensible in- 
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terpretation of the phraseology. Diisterdieck, however, is not 
right when he reduces the Biblical idea of the wvedya to the 
philosophical idea of “the superhuman principle which possesses 
the man ;”* not right, even if he had spoken of a superhuman 
power or inspiration, instead of a superhuman principle. For 
this would be, among the children of the truth, no other than 
the power of God, that is, the Holy Spirit Himself; but this 
would be inconsistent with the representation of a multiplicity 
of the wvevwara. Therefore, we must agree with Huther, so 
far as he does not understand by the wvedua here any spirit 
higher than and distinguished from the human spirit. But he, 
on the other hand, is wrong when he takes the veduato mean 
the human spirit itself gua the organ of a higher spirit. Bul- 
linger discerned the true meaning (essentially, at least, though 
he wayers in the exhibition of it) when, appealing to 1 Cor. 
xiv. 32, he explained veda as the mens and the sensus which 
came into existence or took effect through the influence and 
operation of a higher (Divine or ungodly) power in men.? It 
is not the function of the spirit, or the subjective spirit of man, 
as it stands in the relation of a receptive organ to higher influ- 
ences, which is here spoken of; but the objective stamp or 
characteristic of spirit which obtains in man, the objective 
spirit which rules in him and assumes the character towards 
other men of a power of doctrine: spoken of, however, in such 
a way that every such spirit in the objective sense appears as 
produced and inspired by a higher Spirit; which, indeed, is plain 
from the very expression, yrevdorpopirat, as also from ver. 2. 
(To make this clear by examples: The spirits to be tested by 
us would not be the spirit of the individual Gaius, or that of 
the individual Titus, and so forth; but the spirits of Gnos- 
ticism, the spirit of Cerinthianism, of Valentinianism, and, on 
the other hand, the spirit of Paulinism, that of Petrinism, or, 
in later ages, the spirit of Augustinianism and Pelagianism, of 
Protestantism and Popery, of Pietism and Rationalism, and so 
forth.) 


1 Similarly Olshausen : “‘ Here it is a pretended higher spirit which is 
spoken of, the representative of which gives himself out as a prophet.” 

2 So, essentially, also Grotivs: ‘‘ Spiritum vocat prophetiam. Pro- 
phetia ejus, qui in ipsa prophetié Jesum non pro Christo agnoscit, non est 
bcomvevards.” 
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“Believe not every spirit :” that is, Believe not every formal 
éxhibition of a higher spiritual influence and working, as soon 
as it appears before you in a compact and authoritative form, 
holding men by its power; “ but prove the spirits, whether they 
be of God.” Wherein the Soxiudfew consists (comp. 1 Thess. v. 
21), how and by what tests, and in what respects, they are to be 
tried, will be unfolded in the following verses. But the reason 
why a Soxipa€ew is necessary, lies in the fact that “many false 
prophets have gone out into the world.” °E£épyeo@as ‘eis tov 
xocpov does not mean that they go forth from a place without 
or beyond the world,’ and enter into the world; for, it is not 
evil spirits which are spoken of here, but human individuals, 
the false prophets themselves. We must simply connect with 
the going forth the additional phrase, “ from their abodes.” 
They went out in the absolute sense: they set forth to go up 
and down, in publicum prodierunt ; and thus they went eis Tov 
xocpov,—which is not used here in opposition to heaven or hell, 
nor indeed in opposition to the kingdom of God, but simply 
denotes the world inhabited by men, the mass of mankind (not 
excluding the children of God, since they must be on their 
guard against the seduction of the false prophets). 

When the Apostle thus urges his injunction to doxwafew 
upon all the “ beloved,” he takes away the very ground from 
under the Romish assumption, that the Papal See alone can 
finally decide what is true and what is heretical doctrine. The 
very 7vebdua itself of that See must be solemnly tried by every 
Christian. 


Vers. 2, 3. St John indicates how the (first) sign by which 
the Spirit from God may be known. ’Ev tovt@ points for- 


ward, as is self-evident, to what is coming. Iwocxere is the’ 


best-authenticated reading ; that of ywooxeras (Minusc., Syr., 
Vulg.) has arisen from inadvertence. Td avedpua tod Ocod 
stands in the singular and with the definite article: it is not, 
therefore, one and the same with wav mvedua 5 oporoyel ; it 
does not mark out the spirit of any one particular tendency or 
doctrine (well-pleasing to God), existing in some men, and 
through them exerting its influence upon others ;—but that 


1 So Olshausen: ‘‘ They go forth as sent apostles from the father of 
lies.” . 
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personal Spirit of God who approves Himself present in all the 
collective mvevuact & opmororyel, «.7..—the Holy Spirit. The 
meaning is this: “ Hereby ye know in which among the mvev- 
pact, mentioned in ver. 1, the Spirit of God works; that. is, 
which among these spirits are spirits (spirits from the Spirit of 
God) from God.” Every spirit that confesseth Jesus Christ as 
having come in the flesh, is from God. ’Ev capxi cannot (as 
Piscator affirms) be simply and of itself equivalent to e’s cdpxa. 
The Hebrew 3 and ? are rigorously distinguished ; and therefore 
the author was not led, by involuntarily thinking in Hebrew, to 
the substitution of év for eis: The assumption of a prolepsis— 
the resulting efvac év being already conceived in connection with 
the épyec@as eis—the sense of which would be the same as if it 
had been said, e’s cdpxa éAndvOora, is not at all more tolerable. 
It is true that verbs of rest occur with eis (as, for example, 
Mark ii. 1, Acts viii. 40, John i. 18, where the verb of rest, 
“be,” involves the idea of movement effected, “ having gone”’) 5 
and, conversely, verbs which express movement are connected 
with év, in as far as the verb of motion involves the result of 
the motion (as in Matt. x. 16; John iii. 35, v. 4; Rom. v. 5). 
But we cannot assume this im the case of such dogmatically- 
important distinctions of idea as that between épyeo@au eis 
odpxa and épyerOar év capki, more especially as St John else- 
where (for example, ch. v. 6) connects with the épyeo@ar an 
altogether specific notion ; and, generally, such a solution would 
be allowable only if the literal interpretation of the words 
afforded no appropriate sense. But the literal interpretation 
here gives a much more appropriate sense than the other. (So 
Olshausen.) The Cerinthic gnosis did not deny absolutely 
and simply that the AZon Christ had come “ into the flesh ;” 
he was thought to have entered into the man Jesus at his bap- 
tism, and to have remained with him until the commencement 
of his sufferings ;—but Cerinthus denied that Jesus Christ 
came in the flesh. When we take év capxt literally, it does not 
denote the terminus ad quem of the coming, but the quality and 
condition of the state of Jesus as He came into the world; the 
éAnAvOes stands as an absolute idea, and bears the meaning, 
“ having come into the world, and unto men.” (The Perfect 
of itself shows that we cannot, with Socinus, interpret the 
épxecOar in the sense of coming forward as a teacher, as in 
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ver. 1, 2 John 10, etc.) Thus St John rigorously opposes to 
the Cerinthian doctrine—that Jesus was a mere man, dwelling 
upon earth; that Christ had entered into this man, but not as 
having come in the flesh to the earth—the truth that the Per- 
son, Jesus Christ (one and undivided), had come, and that in 
the flesh—éev capxi, being found and being manifested in the 
condition of cdp&. Xdp£ naturally does not signify here, as in 
John i. 14, sinful human nature in its opposition to God, but it 
is used in that more primitive sense according to which wa or 
ow) ia denotes material, visible nature, in its distinction from 
God, and especially human nature as such (Gen. vii. 15 seq., 
viii. 17; Ps. lvi. 5; Jer. xvii. 5; 1 Tim. iii. 16; comp. Ps. 
Ixv. 3, exlv. 21; Isa. Ixvi. 24; Joel ii. 28; Luke iii. 6; also 
Matt. xvi. 17; Gal. i. 16). The words therefore contain a 
twofold antithesis to the Cerinthian gnosis: first, that Jesus 
Christ is exhibited as one and the same person; and secondly, 
that He is acknowledged to have come “ in the flesh,” that is, 
in the form of existence of humanity upon earth. But, as it 
respects the construction, the words ouonoye? Inootv Xpuorov év 
capkt édndvOora have not a force equivalent to ouoroyel, ’Incody 
Xpicrov év capt édnrvbévar; nevertheless, those expositors are 
in error who say that édmAvOora is not of the nature of a predi- 
cate, but simply attributive in its character. “To confess Christ 
manifested in the flesh,’ would require in Greek, dwonroyetv 
*Inootvy Xpictov tov év capki édndrvOdra; as the words stand, 
they signify, “ to confess Jesus Christ as one who was mani- 
fested in the flesh :” énAvOorTa without the article is not a 
mere attributive, but an apposition; and this apposition, re- 
ferred to owonoye?, involves the predicative idea. (So in 1 Cor. 
i. 23; 2 Cor. iv. 5). Hence, again, those are right who make 
*Incobv Xpicrov one and inseparable as the objective idea, not 


suffering Xpiorév to be an attribute, or in apposition. We must. 


not translate, “ He that confesseth Jesus, the Christ, come in 
the flesh ;” but, “He that confesseth Jesus Christ as One come 
in the flesh.” There is an antithesis to the Cerinthian rending 
asunder of Jesus and Christ in the whole clause ; but the simple 
point of it is, that St John so strictly and unconditionally makes 
*Inootv Xpicrdv one name. 

In ver. 3 follows the negative member. Kat wav rvedpa 6 
1) Omoroyel Tov "Incodv, éx Tov Ocod ove éorw: thus read A. 
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and B.; Codex H. adds to the Incodv the words év capxt 
€hmAvOéra; later authorities further add Xpiordv; but it is 
clear (Griesbach, Liicke) that these variations owe their origin 
to an anxiety to conform ver. 8 to ver. 2. In ch. iii. 6 and 14, 
and ch. ii. 23, St John had, in an analogous way, repeated the 
idea to be repeated in a compressed form; and had taken for 
granted, just as here, that the readers would be able to explain 
the abbreviated form by the previous more expanded form. 
Never, on the contrary, does an instance occur in which St John, 
in the construction of these parallel members, had set literally 
or “symmetrically” the negative over against the positive. 
(Compare, on the contrary, ch, i. 6'and 7, 7 and 8, ii. 4 and 5; 
also below, ch. iv. 7, 8.) Another reading, wav mvedua 5 Awe 
tov ‘Incoby ard Ocod ov'x éorw, has certainly neither external 
authentication (since it occurs only in the Vulgate, and the 
Fathers of the fourth century; but is not found in a single 
manuscript) nor internal, being evidently only an interpreter’s 
scholium. 

The meaning of the words is explained by what was re- 
marked upon ver. 2. It follows now: «ai todrd éote TO Tod 
avtixplatou, 6 axnoare Stu épyeTat, Kal viv év TO KdcHe éoTiv 
Hn. Todro, scil. ro rve}wa. This todro naturally points back- 
wards to the wav mvedpua 6 pa), K.T.A.3 yet in such a way that 
St John mentions, instead of this plurality of spirits which 
exert their influence among men, that one spirit who demon- 
strates his power and energy in those many spirits. “ And this 
spirit (working in these spirits) is that of Antichrist.’ Thus 
this todro (TO mvedua) is parallel with the mvedya tod Oecod, 
ver. 2, and forms the antithesis to it. As the direct antithesis, 
however, one might indeed have expected rvedpua tod SuaBonov ; 
and certainly no other is meant by the “spirit of Antichrist ” 
than the spirit of the prince of darkness. But, St John describes 
him in the specific form which he assumes in opposition to the 
kingdom of Christ—as the spirit of opposition to Christ, Anti- 
christ. But, it is the spirit, not the person, of Antichrist that 
is spoken of. Concerning the spirit of Antichrist, which, inde- 
pendently of the person of Antichrist to be expected in the 
future, and before his manifestation, urges his work and career, 
St John says that his readers have heard from himself, that he 
would come into the world in the future, but was also already in 
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the world.'. This is made very plain by a comparison of all the 
other New-Testament prophecies concerning Antichrist. One 
day, in the future, that spirit was to come in concentrated form, 
exhibited emphatically in the person of Antichrist; but now 
already it is present, and manifests itself in the antichristian 
nature, demonstrating his energy in a multiplicity of wvedmara. 
Thus our passage serves perfectly to confirm what was said 
upon ch. ii. 18. 

Let us now once more glance over the general meaning of 
vers. 2 and 3. St John has primarily to do with the false 
teachers of Ais time: in opposition to them, he lays down the 
criterion of ver. 2, in the form of this specific formula of con- 
fession. Hence they do wrong who, on the one hand with a 
latitudinarian bias, declare all dogmatic errors to be unimportant 
which do not absolutely deny that Jesus Christ came in the 
flesh ; as they do also, on the other, who take great pains to 
reduce all possible errors of another kind into the denial of the 
great point contained in ver. 2. True it is that the doctrines 
of the Christian faith are one organic whole ; it may, indeed, be 
demonstrated that all those things, which in other passages of 
Scripture are stamped as errors in doctrine, do directly or in- 
directly offend against one or other of the points contained in 
the words "Incodv Xpicrov év capki édnrvOdra; yea, it may 
be admitted that St John here lays down the central-point or 
the foundation of all Christian faith, and so expresses it that 
“the testimony he bears, or the confession he requires, is broad 
enough to embrace all those who have in truth apprehended 
Christ by faith, and at the same time narrow enough to ex- 
clude all those who make any other than Christ the source of 
their life” (Diisterdieck). But, we must, on the other hand, 
admit that ¢his mark, in the formula expressed in ver. 2, is not 
enough, and is not intended for the testing of all possible his- . 
torically-manifested doctrine and false doctrine. For, it would 
be simply to open the door for all the most fearful abuses, if all 
imaginable controversies were to be brought to the decision of 
this passage of Scripture. Hence the Romish theologian Estius 
is quite right when he deems this present passage insufficient 

1 Grammatically, xa! viv éoriy does not depend upon dxyxdare Gri, but 


only upon 6. ‘Of whom ye have heard that he is in the future ; and who 
is already in the world.” ; 
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for the decision of all the various points of dogmatic controversy 
(though wrong in substituting the Pope, and the dogma of the 
Mass; instead of the word of God). God has given us not 
only the passage 1 John iv. 2, 3, but also His entire word of 
revelation ; and by it and in it, the entire word of God, we 
must learn and test what is dogmatic truth, and what is error 
of doctrine. When, on the other hand, the question is not 
that of the definitive settlement of controversial points, but of 
the distinguishing between the Spirit of God and the spirit of 
Antichrist, our passage is for all ages the right criterion ; and, 
the more plainly the Spirit of antichristianity and the antichris- 
tian kingdom unfolds itself in the world, the more manifestly 
does it exhibit itself as a spirit which denies the incarnation of 
the Son of God. For our own time, the passage teaches us 
that the spirits of those systems which exhibit as a redeemer, 
either a mere man Jesus who is not Christ and the Son of God, 
or a Christ-idea without any historical Christ, bear on them- 
selves the essential signature of anti-Christianity, of open apos- 
tasy and unbelief. 


Vers. 4-6. After St John had laid down a first criterion 
by which the spirits which are of God are to be distinguished 
from the antichristian spirits, he declares concerning his readers 
—not only his “ affectionate supposition” (Diisterdieck)— but 
his full assurance of the fact, that they possessed the spirit which 
was of God. After he had specified by what and in what re- 
spects the spirits should be tried, he adds that his readers are 
in a condition to sustain this test, and to discern and overcome 
- the spirit of Antichrist. For, only he who bears in himself the 
mvetpa Oeov, and therefore “is of God” (born of God), is 
able to test the two kinds of spirits, and know them, and dis- 
tinguish them. The absolute “freedom from prepossession,” 
or “ impartiality,’ which should take its stand apart from and 
independent of the spirits both good and evil, and so be in a 
condition to test both,—is utterly unknown to the Apostle. 
There is no such position of neutrality and absolute indifference; 
no third position between the Christian and the not-Christian 
state of mind. “Ye are of God,” é« @eod, is in itself a very 
comprehensive expression, which includes in itself the “ having 


fellowship with God” (ch. i. 3 and 6), as well as the “ having 
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the love of God in him” (ch. ii. 15), and preeminently the being 
“a child of God,” or “being born of God” (ch. iii. 1 and 9) ; 
but here it points back primarily to ver. 2, and is to be explained 
by the “ having the Spirit which is of God,”—which however, 
in its essence, is obviously coincident with the “being born of 
God.” —On rexvia, little children, compare what was said ch. il. 
1, 12, 14, 18, 28, and ch. iii. 18. —“ And have overcome them :” 
these words have been understood in two ways. As it regards 
the adrovs, indeed —that it does not refer to the person of Anti- 
christ (Erasmus), but only to those contemporary men in whom 
the “ spirit of Antichrist” already manifested itself in pseudo- 
prophetic “ spirits,” therefore to the “ false prophets” of ver. 1 
—is not open to much question, since ver. 5 sheds so clear a 
light upon it. On the other hand, the Perfect vevexnxare has 
always divided the commentators. According to Bullinger and 
Calvin, St John’s purpose is to invigorate his readers to the 
conflict by pointing to the fact that the victory, although not 
really gained, is nevertheless ideally certain. In harmony with 
this, Episcopius says that “the Perfect is used propter futuri- 
tionis certitudinem ;” Neander, that “the victory of Christian 
truth, which will be seen in its actual process in time, is already 
taken for granted as already accomplished: Faith hastens on to 
the end of the great course of events ;” Diisterdieck, that “in 
the midst of the hot conflict, the children of God know that the 
- victory is already won.” So also Lange, Rosenmiiller, and 
many others, appealing to the Lord’s declaration, John xvi. 33. 
— Others, on the contrary, as Zwingli, Grotius, Beausobre, and 
Huther, take the Perfect in an absolute and real sense: “St 
John might say ‘ Ye have overcome’ to his readers, not only as 
far as His power was mighty in them who had said, ‘ Be of good 
courage, I have overcome the world,’ but also inasmuch as their 
opponents, with all their seductive arts, had already been put to 
shame by the Christians’ fidelity, and had been obliged to yield” 
(Huther). This latter view we regard as most decisively correct. 
For, in ch. ii. 13, 14 this had been declared as a simple fact, 
concerning the young men, that they had overcome the wicked 
one; while in ver. 18 seq. the little children (of a coming 
generation) are armed for a future conflict. But it is there said 
also, in ver. 19, that “they went out from us;” by which we 
mark that a first stage of the conflict was already closed and 
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completed in the past: the church as a whole had withstood the 
Gnostics, and these had found themselves obliged to depart and 
constitute themselves a particular sect. In ch. iv. 2, 3, the Apostle 


exhorts his people for the future also to prove the spirits (this is 


generally parallel with the exhortation of ch. ii. 18 seq.) ; but 
this very exhortation he grounds upon what had been already 
accomplished (vers. 4—6). His readers have ability for the appli- 
cation of that test, in the fact that they “are of God,” and as 
such have maintained their place above the “false prophets” 
in a victory already achieved. 

Wherein the power for this already-achieved victory, as of 
all other analogous victories, lies, is declared by the words 67 
pelfov éotl 6 ev tpuiv i) 6 dv Te Koopo. ‘O ev ipiv is 6 Oeds 
(not 6 Xpiords, as Augustin and Grotius explain: comp. é« 
Tov @cod éore, and in vers. 2 and 3 the contrasted 1d mvedua 
tov Ocov and 7d tod avtiyplotov). ‘O év TO Koop is the 
prince of this world ; he from whom the rvedpa tod avtuyplotov 
proceeds. Thus, as St John in ch. ii. had gone forwards from 
the notion of the not-Christian and unchristian world (ch. ii. 
15-17) to the notion of the specifically anti-Christian nature 
(ver. 18 seq.), so here, conversely, he goes backwards from the 
specific wvedua tod dvtvyplotou (iv. 3) to the more general 
notion of the xdcpos. In both cases there is the same funda- 
mental fact at bottom, that the nature of the un-Christian 
“world” advances into anti-Christianity ; and, consequently, 
that the worldly mind and opposition to Chiistinttity are most 
internally related to each other. Only he who overcomes the 
worldly mind can withstand the antichristian spirit (ch. ii. 15 
seq.) ; only he who inwardly belongs to the world is in danger 
of being blended and taken captive by the pseudo-prophecy of 
antichristianity (ch. iv. 5); he who has God dwelling in himself 
is essentially above it (ch. iv..4, “because,” etc.). 

Ver. 5 has received its explanation in what has just been 


_ said. Those pseudo-prophets are é« Tod xocpou, that is, children 


of the world, born of the world, and filled with és avebdya ; 


_ what they bear in themselves is derived from the sinful, unre- 
_ generate world, unaffected by Christ. They are unregenerated 


in their inmost nature: although they give themselves out to 


be Christians, yea, that they are the Christians who have first 
penetrated into the true yvdous, still they are in truth only “ of 
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the world.” (So in the present day the false prophets, who rend 
asunder the historical Jesus and the Christ, lay claim to the 
Christian name; but in the present day also holds good the 
apostolical verdict, é« tod xdcpov eiciv.) And therefore they 
speak é« Tod xdcpov, they speak from out of the worldly nature; 
they speak not the word concerning repentance which judges 
and condemns, and brings sin to the light, but their doctrine 
is conyersely framed so as to cloke sin, and to excuse it as not 
being from the will, but as an unavoidable consequence of 
matter, or as a necessary element in the development of the 
absolute spirit, or whatever other form these subtle evasions may 
assume. ‘The essence of their teaching is always, instead of 
penitence, carelessness; instead of humility, pride; instead of 
love, ériOupia Tov opParpov; instead of renunciation of the 
world, ddafoveia rod Biov; instead of the crucifixion of the flesh, 
érOupia ths capxos. And therefore, because the essence of 
their teaching is, in spite of all its Christian masks, so entirely 
and throughout “of the world,” therefore “the world heareth 
them :” the world swallows these theories of wisdom as sweet 
morsels, and rejoices in being able to retain its worldly nature 
while it is secure at the same time of the double honour, first 
of the Christian name, and then of the highest Christian yous 
over and above. But, indeed, it is only the world which can 
be deceived by such fanatics. 

Ver. 6. “ We are of God: he that knoweth God heareth 
us; he that is not of God heareth not us.” The meaning of the 
words is perfectly plain, after what has gone before. St John 
writes, els éx ToD Oeod écpév, unconcerned about the probabi- 
lity that the yrevdorpopjrat, with their dependents, may charge 
him on account of it with spiritual pride, as arrogating to him- 
self alone the entire of true Christianity. There is a genuine 
spirit of opposition, in which the Christian not only has the 
right, but is under an obligation, to ery with the utmost deci- 
sion, “ We are of God, and ye are not of God.’—‘Hyels does 
not indicate, like the tpets of ver. 4, the churches (Liicke), 
but the Apostle and teachers likeminded with himself (a 
Lapide, Calvin, etc.); for in the words dxover judy the “we” 
of the “speakers” is presupposed. But we must not connect 
this at once with an exclusive order of teachers, which did not 
yet exist; but all are meant who individually were called by 
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position and opportunity to bear witness of their faith (Calvin, 
Spener).—“ He that is of God, heareth our doctrine; he that 
is not of God, heareth not us:” here all that was said in 
vers. 2~—5 is concentrated into a practical available sign. In 
the place of the dogmatic definition of ver. 2, we have now 
“our doctrine”—the apostolical or Johannzan words, in op- 
position to the doctrine or words of Cerinthus. _He who hears 
it and receives it, approves himself thereby as é« tod Ocod av 
(not, that is, according to the weakening interpretation of Liicke 
and Neander, “as being endowed with an internal bias, drawing 
the heart to God;” but, as a child of God, as born of God, 
partaker of God’s Spirit); he who rejects it, approves himself 
as pn €x ToD Ocod wv. And thus St John closes the section: 
By this, év rovTw, we know the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error.” ’Ev tovrw refers back to the preceding words of 
our sixth verse (& Lapide, Calvin), and not to ver. 2 (Bengel, 
Liicke), which would rob the chain of thought of its appropriate 
climax and point. For that point lies in this, that the mark by 
which we may know (ywweoxoper is to be referred generally to 
St John and his readers) who is of God and who is of the 
world, is exhibited as being the receiving of the doctrine laid 
down by St John and his disciples and his adherents. 

The predestinarian question which Calvin and Diisterdieck 
force upon our text has really nothing to do with it. The 
distinction between “being of God” and “ not being of God” 
is not a distinction of cause, but of result. Who co-operates to 
the end that a man becomes one é« tod Oeod wy, or who is in 
fault that a man remains one p42) é« Tod cod av,—is not in the 
most distant way the subject; it only and merely lays down the 
acceptance or rejection of the apostolical doctrine concerning 
the incarnation of Jesus as a mark by which it may be known 
whether a man is—in the then disposition of his heart—a re- 
generate child of God or a child of the world. 

But with this the Apostle has passed over from the testing 
of the mvevwara, mentioned in ver. 1, to another and more ge- 
neral testing, to wit, the proving of the state of heart of every 
individual. Both tests are internally one, since for both the 
same criterion is applied. In ver. 1 the question is that of 
proving the spirits which come forward in doctrinal systems, 
and thus knowing whether they be of God; in ver. 6 the ques- 
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tion is that of testing persons, whether they be children of God 
or children of the world.. But that the two are not independent 
of each other is shown in vers. 4, 5. Only he who internally, 
in the posture of his heart, belongs to the world, can suffer 
himself to be taken captive by the spirits of antichristianity ; he 
who is regenerate, rises superior to the temptation.—Conse- 
quently, the Spirit of God appears, from ver. 6 onwards, under 
another and new aspect of His self-demonstration. How the 
Spirit of God might be known, as ruling in doctrinal systems 
and tendencies, was shown, vers. 2, 3; ver. 6 speaks of the way 
in which He may be known as ruling in the individuals. 

But here that first mark—the acceptance of the true doctrine, 
which evidences the wvedua tis adnOelas—is followed by a 
second mark. And of this the Apostle treats in the subsequent 
verses. 


Vers. 7-12. He places this second mark at once, and with- 
out any medium of transition, by the side of the first,— indeed, 
in so unconnected a manner, that he seems as it were abruptly 
to pass at once, with a new address, “ Beloved,” to the require- 
ment, “ Let us love one another ;’ after that appending, in the 
words “for love is of (fod, and every one that loveth is born of 
God,” the reflection that this love also is a mark of the eivas é« 
tov @eov. But even in this is seen the internal unity of thought 
which pervades the two groups, vers. 1-6 and vers. 7-12. The 
idea of the marks by which the zvedua Ocod may be known lies 
at the foundation of both; and in vers. 13-16 both marks are 
expressly combined in one, and exhibited in their internal con- 
nection and interchangeable character. To say, therefore (as 
De Wette and Neander do), that St John returns in ver. 7 
“back to his earlier theme”—as if he had lost himself in a 
digression, from ver. 1 to ver, 6—is altogether to misunderstand 
as well the external construction as the internal organic con- 
nection of this entire section. De Wette finishes this unskilful 
exposition by declaring vers. 13, 14 afterwards to be “a short 
digression from the subject.” Bengel and Diisterdieck see, at 
least approximately, the true organic connection; though the 
latter will have ver. 7 seq. to refer again to his imaginary “ main 
proposition” of ch. ii. 29. It is not the general notion of the 
“being born of God” which rules our present section (ch. iv.); 
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but the specific notion of the marks by which the rrvedua Ocod 
(to which in ver. 13 the love is as certainly referred as the true 
faith is in ver. 2 seq.) is to be distinguished from the spirit of 
darkness. 

In the injunction, “ Let us love one another,” it is obvious 
that only the love of Christians towards each other is first of all 
meant; yet we see at once by the general reason given, in the 
great truth that God is love (ver. 8), and sent His Son eis 
Tov Kocpov (ver. 9), that the universal love of all mankind 
is no more to be excluded here than it was excluded in ch. iii. 
13 seq. 

Love is é« rod Ocod, and that does not mean well-pleasing 
to God (Grotius, Rosenmiiller), nor @ Deo infusa (Lyra); for 
the question is not here to be answered, whence the power to 
love may be gained by man: but this “of God” is strictly ana- 
logous, on the one hand, with “of God,” ver. 2, and, on the 
other, with “of the world,” ver. 5. Love as certainly springs 
from the nature of God, as the spirit which confesseth Jesus 
Christ to have appeared in the flesh springs from the nature of 
God; and as, on the other hand, the denial of the incarnation, 
as also hatred, and, according to ch. i. 12, the lust of the flesh 
and the pride of life, spring from the nature of the xdcpos. 
That God’s nature is aydmn, and therefore that love also in us 
is a qualitative conduct derived from the nature of God,—this 
is the subject with which these words deal. 

And on that very account the presence of love in a man is 
a token that he is born of God,—thus that he is born again. 
It is obvious that by a@ydzn here is meant true, self-consecrating, 
self-devoting, self-sacrificing love, and not that natural pseudo- 
love which has its roots in the flesh, in self-seeking and subtle 
self-satisfaction, and which either puffs itself up with senti- 
mentality, or strives to earn its approbation. And knoweth 
God: how the ywooxew tov Oedv is connected with the yevyy- 
Onvat éx tod Ocod, may be seen in ch. i. 5, ii. 3 (eyvoxapev 
avtov), and the remarks upon those passages. (Diisterdieck 
refers incorrectly to ch. ii. 19 also, where an altogether different 
ywocxevy is introduced.) 

Tn ver. 8 follows the negative side; but here, as always, in 
a formal inversion (comp. the remark above on ver. 3). Instead 
of the Pres. od ywdoxe stands the Aor. od« éyvm (after the 
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analogy of ch. iii. 1), because the Apostle will stamp the fact 
that such a man hath not yet known God, and still stands with- 
out the circle of the regenerate (not merely that he is not in a 
position to know God). And instead of the reason, “for love 
is of God,” there follows here the more deeply penetrating, 
“for God is love.”! Love is, as we have seen, therefore of 
God, because God’s nature itself is love; and this last funda- 
mental reason is now expressly uttered—God is love. But 
that does not mean that He is benevolent (Socinus, Grotius, 
Rosenmiiller) ; nor is it said merely car’ ab—qow that God is 
love, “sicut hominem prostitute impudentiz appellamus im- 
pudentiam” (Bullinger); but (as Calvin rightly explains) it is 
Dei natura to love. This action of the loving self-communica- 
tion of His nature is as essential to Him as that outbeaming of 
Himself in virtue of which He is called, ch. i. 5, ds; and in 
_ that passage we have seen how with the dds as well the ad70ea 
as the aydzn is internally connected. We must not, therefore, 
think merely of the love of God to the creature, but also of the 
inner-Divine Trinitarian love in God.? 

In vers. 9,10, the Apostle unfolds a thought which does 
not merely serve the purpose of exhortation to love, and quicken- 
ing us in its exercise, but which at the same time is designed to 
set in a clear light the internal connection between the second 
mark, named in vers. 7, 8, of the wvedua Tod Ocod, that of love, 


1 That or: here again introduces a reason, and must not merely be trans- 
lated by ‘‘ that,” and made dependent upon éyw, is evident from the paral- 
lelism with ver. 7, and from the repetition of the words ¢ Osés. 

2 From the circumstance that Luther says, ‘* Deus nihil est quam mera 
caritas,” while Calvin says, ‘“‘ Dei natura est homines diligere,” Diisterdieck 
takes occasion to make the remark that ‘‘the Reformed expositors, in 
contradistinction to the Lutheran,” acknowledged no nature of love, but 
only proofs of love, in God, and consequently stood in the middle between 
the Lutherans and the Socinians. But every unbiassed reader will see that 
the restricted object humines is in Calvin accidental, and that all the em- 
phasis lies upon the ‘‘ natura,” by which the act of loving is exhibiting as 
constituting the nature of God. Calvin is there defending the truth only 
against a false ‘ philosophia,” which pantheistically inferred from this pas- 
sage that God’s nature went forth in an obsure influence of love pervading 
the world, as if in these words the essentia Divina was defined on all sides, 
so that the attribute of self-conscious will and knowledge might be denied of 
God. Against this Calvin’s words were directed, and by this his expressions 
must be understood. 
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and the first mark, named in vers. 2, 3, that of the confession 
of Christ’s having come in the flesh. Certainly, a new exhorta- 
tion to love is deduced in ver. 11 from what is said in yers. 9, 
10; but for that alone the statement of ver. 9 would have been 
sufficient. The tenth verse goes beyond the design of giving a 
reason for ver. 11, and lays stress upon a point which was 
already contained in ver. 9,—in such a manner, too, as plainly 
to show that the Apostle already here purposes to prepare the 
way for the subsequent internal union and combination of the 
two marks in vers. 13-16. 

"Ev trobt@ édavepoOn 4 aydmrn Tod Ocod ev iyiv: the first 
question here is, whether év #yiv belongs to édavepodOn or to 7) 
ayarn. The latter is the view of Luther, Beza, Spener, 
Socinus, Episcopius, Grotius, Piscator, Beausobre, Bengel, 
Rosenmiiller, Huther; this, however, is not only (in spite of 
the assurance of Huther) most certainly incorrect in grammar, 
since the article must have been repeated before év #iv, but it 
is refuted by the simple fact that the words % aydmrn Tot Ocot 
év Hiv of themselves yield no clear idea. It is now generally 
admitted that év iv cannot stand for. eis judas. Bengel ex- 
plains the expression by a pregnantia, “amor Dei, qui nunc in 
nobis est ;” but contradicting the context, which speaks, not of 
love as working in us, but of love as objectively revealed in 
Christ. Huther gives to é& iyiv the signification “to us;” 
accordingly, 7) aydmrn tod Oeod év jpiv would be the love mani- 
festing itself in us: “it is not,” he says, “the direction towards 
the end, but the tarrying in the end, which is made prominent, 
as in ver. 16.” But in ver. 16 it is not the love of God, objec- 
tively manifested in the sending of Christ, which is alone spoken 
of, but also the wévew of God in us; and therefore éy is there 
not to, but in. “Love of God to any one” is an expression 
which in itself cannot be used.—Hence we must refer (with 
Winer and others) the év 7juiv to the verb éfavepdOn. But, thus 
connected, the év #uiv must be translated to ws—a translation 
which now becomes possible; for, though we cannot speak sub- 
stantively of the “love of God to any one,” we may speak of 
God’s manifesting His love to any one. Nor can we see any 
force in the objection of Huther, that the following clause with 
ért introduces a difficulty. . In this, that God hath sent His Son 
into the world, that we might live, His love hath been manifested. 

< 
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to us. But as this translation of év by to is possible, so also it 
is necessary ; for the signification im is not suitable, as the sub- 
ject here is not the manifestation of the love of God in our 
inward nature. 

"Ev rovr» points forward to the words éte rdv vidy abrod, 
xt. The Apostle describes Him as the Only-begotten, that 
is, the Only (compare John i. 14 and 18, iii. 18), in order to 
make emphatic the greatness and the depth of the love of God, 
which gave up not only His own Son, but, over and above that, 
His only Son (only in number and in essence), in order to save 
us from death. On “sending into the world,’ compare John 
iii. 17 and 36, and xvii. 4 and 5: the expression of itself involves 
the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence and divinity. “That we 
might live through Him :” — Gv is the comprehensive opposite of 
that @dvaros into which mankind had fallen through sin: com- 
pare ch. iii. 14 above, and our remarks. ‘The first person points 
certainly to Christians, to believers; but the opposition to un- 
believers is not emphasized; and the predestinarian doctrine, that 
Christ came into the world jimaliter only for the elect, has no 
support in this passage. ‘The stress rests only upon the “ might 
live.” 


love consists in this—not that we have loved God, but that He 
loved us. First, we have to inquire, what the words mean, and 
how they are to be construed; then, what force they bear in 
this place. ‘“H aya is spoken of here in the widest generality ; 
and it is quite wrong and illogical to explain it here by “ the 
love of God to us” (with Zwingli, Bullinger, Calvin, Grotius, 
Liicke, De Wette, and others).. For the expression, “ The love 
of God to us, consists not in our love to God, but in His love 
to us,” would have been no better than an unmeaning truism. 
To what end could the Apostle have so formally stated what 
was so plainly self-understood? No, he speaks quite generally 
of the nature of love universally ; and expresses a thought of 
much importance in .itself, and of much moment for what fol- 
lows, viz., that all loving (by which, according to the context, 
we are to understand, as was shown upon ver. 7, only the true 
and perfectly unselfish loving) consists—that is, has its root— 
in this, not that we have loved God, but in this, that He hath 
loved us. Love, according to its essence, has its source in God’s 


In ver. 10 St John lays the emphasis upon the truth that 
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love to us, not in our love to God: that is the Apostle’s thought. _ 
It is, in its nature, not a striving upward towards God which 
proceeds from man, but a flame which proceeds from God, and 
thereby enkindles men; in its nature, therefore, it is divine, 
and flows from the essence of God. “ Our love is nothing but 
the production and copy of the perfect love of God” (Diister- 
dieck) ; and, indeed, of that love which He hath manifested in 
the sending of His Son. The words év rovt@ éoriv are there- 
fore already explained in this: “Love is therein, that, etc.,” 
means, that “love has its essential existence (and also the 
source and root of its being) in this, that, etc.” Ody re does 
not stand instead of dre ody (Grotius, Lange); that would rob 
the passage of its sense and meaning, as if love should consist 
in this, that we have not loved God. And the antithesis, adAv 
ért, shows of itself that ovy cannot belong to jyamyncapev, but 
that the former 6r¢ depends upon ody. It is a still greater per- 
version to take (with v. Meyer and others) ody ét~—rdv Ocdv 
as a little clause by itself, which depends upon the adn’ érz, 
being placed. first only for the sake of emphasis; in which case 
we should have to construe: “ Herein is love, 6rt—6éte ody 
Hpeis yamicayev Tov Ocdv—avros AyaTncey Has (that is, 
because, while we loved not God, He nevertheless loved us).” 
But what then is the meaning of the ad\vAd? The sentence 
may, however, be construed without the least difficulty by sup- 
plying after ovy an év todT@, on which the first rv may depend ; 


_and, after d\Ad, a second év tobrw, on which the second ére may 


depend. After the Apostle had begun to declare in what love 
positively consists, he breaks off, and says previously in what it 
does not consist. ‘ Herein is love—not (in this) that we loved 
God, but (in this) that He loved us, and gave His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.” ‘IXaopos is not “ atonement,” but 
“ propitiation :” atonement, reconciliatio, is katadXaryn ; while 
ikac pos is, on the other hand, expiatio—that by means of which 
it is rendered possible that God, who must manifest His dpry7 
against unexpiated sin, should put an end to this dpy7, and 
exhibit Himself as tAews towards men. Compare the excursus 
above on ch. i. 9, and the remarks on ch. ii. 2. 


And now it is easy to discern with what object and purpose 


~ St John has expanded and emphasized this thought in ver. 10; __ 
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to wit, that love, according to its essential being, has its root, not 
in our love to God, but in God’s love to us. This serves to lay 
the foundation, and prepare the way, for the demonstration to 
be given in vers. 13-16, how the two distinguishing marks of 
the veda Ocod—the ackniadiblenest of the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ, and love—are internally and organically con- 
nected. Love is not something simply different from that con- 
fession, and which may be separated from it; love is, in its very 
nature, not something which has its root in the act, and con- 
duct, and will of man in himself,—not something merely ethical 
which may be sundered from the religious element : it is rather 
in its nature an act of God, an outflowing of the essence of 
God, who in His nature is pid (ver. 8) ; all (true) love has its 
root in the love of God to us; and this love of God to us, again, 
is not anything bodiless shi vague, but has become incorpo- 
rate, and concentrated, and manifested, in the sending of His 
only-begotten Son to be our propitiation. He who has not yet 
known and experienced this central-act of the love of God to 
us, has not yet known and experienced the love of God to us, and 
is not yet enkindled by it. And he who is not enkindled by the 
flame of this love of God to us, has, generally, no share in the 
nature of love ; for, to desire to love from self is a false and 
spurious love,—a love which has not its source in the love and 
act of the God of love, is not love at all. Thus has St John 
here already shown that true @ya7ay cannot at all exist without 
faith in the incarnation of Jesus Christ, and that he who denies 
this can have no share in a@ydrn: that is, in other words, that 
both those distinguishing marks do really most organically coin- 
cide; and that the latter of them, love, cannot possibly exist when 
the former is wanting. 

But, that the first also—faith in the love of God, as sending 
Jesus Christ—cannot exist without the second, he shows in vers. 
11, 12; only that he here (conformably with the nature of the 
case) utters the theoretical demonstration of that in the form 
of an obligation (similarly as, in ver. 7, the introduction of the 
_ second mark had begun in the form of. an exhortation). Hence 
also the affectionate address, dyazryroi, is repeated; which accord- 
ingly serves not for the introduction of a new section (for ver. 11 
is logically connected with ver. 9), but only of a new member of 


the train of thought, 
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Ver. 11 has the form of a logical inference. “If God hath 
loved us so much, we are bound to love one another.” The 
middle-term between the premiss and the conclusion is omitted ; 
not, however, that the reader may arbitrarily supply it, but be- 
cause St John purposes to introduce it afterwards in ver. 12. 

But this verse has been variously viewed. According to 
the opinion of Zwingli, Bullinger, 4 Lapide, Diisterdieck, and 
Huther, the words Oedv ovdels mamote TeOéatas (in which Teé- 
ara cannot mean the spiritual seeing or knowing, contrary to 
ver. 7, but only the bodily ; so that only the invisibility of God 
is here expressed, and not that God cannot be known) occupy 
the place, and have the force, of ‘a concessive clause. “ /t is 
true that God is invisible; but, if we love one another, He is 
not the less on that account in us.” This logical relation of 
concession, however, would yield a good meaning only if it were 
easier, considered in itself, for a visible nature to dwell in us 
than for an invisible. Hence, we must decidedly give the pre- 
ference to another view (that of Calvin and Liicke). St John 
will illustrate how, and to what extent, the love of God to us 
leads to our obligation of brotherly-love. God Himself in His 
own person is not visible to us, so that we might in act make 
known and demonstrate our love and gratitude to Him imme- 
diately : on that account, we have no other opportunity of de- 
monstrating our love to Him than by exhibiting that love to 
those in whom God invisibly dwells; but in those He invisibly 
dwells, in whom His nature (and that is love) dwelleth. This 
then is the sentiment of our verse: Because (not although, but 
because) God is invisible, His abiding in us can be demonstrated 
only (not by a visible manifestation of God in us, but) by 
His nature (that nature which He manifested to us in the 
sacrifice of His Only-begotten) being exhibited in us, and our 
acts and dispositions—that is, by our showing forth this same 
self-sacrificing love. And thus is explained why (in ver. 10), 
from the love of God to us, the obligation follows that we should 
love one another : we can approve our return of love towards the 
Invisible, only by our manifesting (in the visible relation in 
which we stand, thus in relation to men) the reflection of that 
nature of God, or rather our being penetrated and pervaded by 
that nature. Kal 1 aydrn adtod év jpiv tetedevwpévyn éoriv is 
the reading of Cod. A., Vulg., and others; on the other hand, 
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Cod. B. places the words év *juiv before éoriv. The sense re- 
mains the same. The expression is to be explained as in ch. — 
ii. 5. ‘H ddan avirod is not, 1, the love of God to us, onesidedly 

viewed. For, that love cannot in itself be perfected by this 
means, that we love one another ; nor is it perfected under the 
condition that we love one another ; for, according to ver. 10, the 
perfected love of God precedes all our love, for ever in itself 
imperfect, and lies at the foundation of it. Nor can, 2, the 
ayarn avtod be our love to God, again onesidedly viewed. For, 
in this case, the év 7uiv would be superfluous, as it was in the 
former case unsuitable. But, 3, 2) a@ydmn adrod here, as in ch. 
ii. 5, defines the mutual relation of love between God and us. 
(Zwingli: Est itaque certissimum amicitie faderis et conjunc- 
tionis Dei signum dilectio et caritas Christiana mutua. Bullin- 
ger: Proinde spiritus ille caritatis utrumque conjunxit, homini 
Deum et Deo hominem ; caritas itaque Christiana certissimum 
signum est gratie divine, amicitie et conjunctionis.) And now 
the év iv has its own most important place. This relation of 
love between us and God is on the part of God perfected at 
the outset ; but it will be and is perfected also in us, if we love 
one another. (Quite analogous with the sentiment of ch. ii. 5.) 


In vers. 13-16 the two marks—the confession of Jesus 
Christ appearing in the flesh, vers. 2, 3, and the love, ver. 7 
seq.—are embraced together in their organic unity. "Ev tote, 
ver. 13, does not point back—as the construction of the clauses 
itself shows—to what was said in vers. 11, 12, to love (in which 
case ver. 13 would be, moreover, a mere tautological repetition 
of ver. 12); but it points forward to the clause, 6Tv é« Tov 
mvevparos avtov dédwxev jyuiv. By this, that God hath given to 
us of His Spirit, we know that we abide in Him and He in us. 
Here we perceive that the mark just mentioned, “if we love 
one another,” is substituted by another, dtu é« Tod mvedparos, 
«.7.X.; and it is thus indicated that the standing in love, or the 
exercise of reciprocal love, is a result, and consequently itself 
again a mark, of the rvedya Ocod. And thus the second distin- 
guishing mark, love, is declared to be as much a mark of the mvedpa 
Ocod as in the first paragraph, vers. 1-6, the confession of the in- 
carnation had been declared to be. Only, as St John has thus 
placed the mvedua Ocod in connection with both marks—now 
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with the second, as before with the first—he passes over at once, 
in ver. 14, to exhibit the two marks in their relation to each other, 
and in their combined organic growth. For this important point 
he had already, in vers. 9, 10, preparatorily laid the foundation. 

In vers. 14, 15, he testifies that he had seen that the Father 
sent the Son as a Redeemer into the world; and repeats the 
statement of vers. 2, 3, that the confession that Jesus is the Son 
of God is the mark or sign of abiding in God (which, according 
to ver. 13, is identical with the mark of the possession of the 
mvedua Ocod). But immediately, in vers. 16, 17, he places this 
in internal relation to love. In this dwelling of God in those 
who acknowledge Christ, we have known and believed the love 
of God working in us; we have known that God is love, and 
thence it follows immediately that the abiding in love is a mark 
of abiding in God. 

“ And we,” ver. 14, signifies, as the subject to “have seen 
and bear witness,” the Apostle and his fellow-witnesses of the 
manifestation of Jesus Christ in the flesh. Oedéc@ai denotes, 
as in ver. 12, physical seeing; without, however, involving a 
designed reference back to ver. 12. On paptupodpev compare 
the observations upon ch. ii. 1. The clause with érv is clear: 
it is a condensed repetition of the thought of ver.9. Movoyevi) 
is not reproduced here; and the clause, “that we might live 
through Him,” is summed up and included in the apposition, 
“the Saviour of the world.” The xdcpos is mentioned as the 
object of the cwfew (as in ver. 9), because the humanity which 
is to be saved, to be redeemed, is simply the not-yet-redeemed man- 
kind, which still lies under the ban of sin and death; and there- 
fore that which in the New Testament, and specifically in St 
John, is denoted by 6 xécuos. When the subject treated of is 
the general scope and design of the incarnation of Christ, and 
therefore redemption generally, the object to be redeemed must 
be simply exhibited as only the unsaved world. In other words, 
we cannot say with any propriety that Christ is the “ Redeemer 
of the redeemed ;” for, those who are now redeemed stood in 
need of a Redeemer as they were previously unredeemed, and 
therefore the xdcpos. The question, whether Christ came with 
the design to save all the individuals of this unredeemed world, 
or only a portion of them, does not in the most distant way 
enter into the text. 
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In ver. 15 the confession of vers. 2, 3 is recapitulated in a 
more compendious and concise form: 61’ Inoods éorw 6 vids Tob 
@cod. However, in this concise form the contrast and opposi- 
tion to the Cerinthian gnosis comes out into more rigid expres- 
sion. According to Cerinthus, neither was the man Jesus 
identical with the /Zon Christ, nor was the Aton Christ ac- 
knowledged as the Son of God. Moreover, this briefer formula 
of the ouodoyia is of great importance for our own time. We 
have in it an authentic interpretation of the method of formula 
in vers. 2,3: it goes, in the expression vids Tod Ocod (which was 
prepared for by vers. 9 and 14), beyond the statement of vers. 
2, 3; and we therefore see that those are deeply in error who, 
instead of interpreting vers, 2, 3 in the sense of ver. 15, first 
reduce the declaration of vers. 2, 3 to their own un-Johannzan 
meaning, and then deduce from those words the inference that 
it is by no means necessary to confess the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, but that whosoever only confesses that Jesus Christ 
appeared as man for the salvation of the world, must be ac- 
knowledged to be a true Christian. According to St John, 
verily not so! ; 

Ver. 16 is most strictly connected with ver. 15. It is 
wrong therefore, with Huther and others, to assert that the «al 
nets is perfectly parallel with the cal seis of ver. 14, and 
therefore includes only the Apostles. St John in ver. 14 by 
no means intended to set up any wall of partition between eye- 
witnesses and those who were not eyewitnesses of the life of 
Jesus; but all the emphasis lay upon the predicative idea, “we 
have seen and bear witness.” The certainty of the truths of 
salvation is what he makes prominent (“we have seen and 
testify”), and not any distinction between the teachers and the 
taught (we have seen and bear witness: ye have not seen it 


yourselves, but must receive it on our testimony”). It appears” 


as it were only involuntarily in ver. 14, from the (solely em- 
phasized) predicative idea, that the subject “we” must be under- 
stood, as the nature of the case required, of the witnesses of 
the life of Jesus. Now, if St John introduced in ver. 4 no 


distinction between the teachers and the hearers, we cannot 


assume any such distinction down to ver. 16; else the 7eis of 
ver. 17 also must be understood of the eyewitnesses alone ! 
Rather does our xat jets derive its precision and meaning 
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from the reference to ds dv, ver. 15. It is quite analogous to 
the dpeis, ver. 4, which follows the wav mvedya 6, ver. 2 and 
ver. 3. After the Apostle had in ver. 15 laid down the general 
proposition, that if any man confess Jesus, God abideth in him, 
so now he makes the declaration that with “us,” that is, iin 
and his readers, this was the case. 

Thus this twofold truth, that “we acknowledge Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God, and that accordingly God dwelleth in us,” 
has its reality in the. “pets.” But the Apostle expresses this 
twofold fact, ver. 16, in an altered form ; that is, in the words, 
“We have known and believed the love which God hath év 
npiv.” It is here most weighty and significant, that that con- 
fession of the Divinity of Christ which involves or includes in 
itself the indwelling of God, now appears as the having known 
the love which God hath in us. Thus these two marks, the opo- 
Aoyla, vers. 2, 3, and the dydn, ver. 7 seq., appear in their 
perfect identity and organic penetration. That confession of 
Jesus the Son of God is, according to vers. 1-6, and according 
to vers. 14, 15, not any theoretical dogmatizing, but altogether 
the result and the manifestation of the being and ruling of 
God in us. That confession, namely, presupposes, according 
to vers. 9, 10, and vers. 14, 15, our having vitally known the 
love of God manifested in the sending of Christ; but it is a 
living and real knowledge, that is, the being seized, and pos- 
sessed, and kindled by that love. (Thus it is explained how, 
and how far, in ver. 15 that confession may be identified with 
the abiding of God in us.) Thus, the standing in that confes- 
sion (that is, therefore, the having known the love of God, and 
the being enkindled by it, and consequently the being essen- 
tially penetrated by God abiding in us) is no other than (ver. 16) 
the “having known the love of God ;’ not merely the love which 
He objectively manifested, as a love to us, in the sending of 
Christ, but at the same time that love with which He hath 
enkindled ourselves, which He hath kindled in us, and by 
means of which, as being His own nature, He worketh in us. 
Therefore St John writes, “The love which God hath év jpiv.” 
To interpret év by to is, as we have seen, impracticable. In 
ver. 9 it was dependent upon epavep sn, and might be so trans- 
_ lated; but here it depends upon éyew, and cannot bear that 
_ sense. *Ev ayiy cannot, furthermore, have the meaning which 
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would make the ets the object of the love of God (Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, Calovius, Grotius, etc.). St John had a good 
reason for choosing specifically this expression, and writing év 
jyiv. It is not his manner to arrange the individual links of 
his chain of thought in dialectic continuity, and thus logically 
to unfold his meaning; on the contrary, he selects his expres- 
sions so profoundly, and uses them with such plastic power, that 
in one single expression a whole series of preceding intuitions 
are as it were summed up and reflected. Thus, as we have 
shown above at length, the entire series of the intuitions de- 
veloped, vers. 2, 3, vers. 9, 10, vers. 14, 15, are concentred and 
summed up in our expression, éyvdxapev Kal wemiotevKapev THY 
ayarny iv xe 0 cos év jpiv. In our knowing and having 
believed in Christ, the incarnate Son of God, we have known 
and believed the love of God; but, since this knowing and 
believing is no subjective theoretical action of ours, but an 
essential manifestation of God’s nature in us—His working, 
ruling, and being in us,—we have known not merely, as it were, 
the love which God hath to us, but His loving which He dis- 
plays inus. ‘H aydrn ty exer 0 Ocds év jpiv is no other than 
an exposition of the idea of the relation of love between God 
and us, with which we were met in ch. ii. 5, and again in 
ch. iv. 12. That is, this love-relation between God and us does 
not consist (as it would in the case of two men) in this, that 
God loveth man, and man again loveth God, both being reci- 
procally loving, and standing as it were independently; but in 
this (comp. ver. 10, and below, ver. 19), that God hath in fact 
and act manifested in us His nature, which is love, and thereby 
enkindled love in us: so that, if we love (Him and our brethren), 
it is in reality not we who love, but God who loveth in us, and 
in us THY ayarnv adtod éyer.—The ywooxew and miotevew 
belong inseparably to each other: the ywooxew is not that 
theoretical, theological knowledge, concerning which the pro- 
position holds good, jides pracedit intellectum ; but it is, in the 
specific Johannzan sense (as in ch. ii. 3 and 13, iv. 7), that 
being penetrated, enlightened, and enkindled by the nature of 
God which simply coincides with the wucrevev, and is as much 
the root as the result of the réoris. The Apostle might have 
been content to write only éyrdxapyev; but he adds wemoted- 
xayev in order to make it prominent that the avorevewv, the 
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receptive self-surrender to God, is not merely the primitive 
instrument, but on our side the abiding immanent foundation, 
of that relation of love between God and us. 

“God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him.” These words at the conclusion make the 
idea of the aydzn, iy exer 0 Ocds ev jyiv, and the organic con- 
nection of the confession with the love, perfectly clear. To 
know the love which God hath towards and in us, includes two 
things: 1. to know (vers. 9 and 15) the act of Divine love in 
the mission of His Son; and, 2. ourselves to stand and abide 
in this nature of God, which is love. It is obvious that in these 
words not brotherly-love alone, but love absolutely, is spoken 
of. “To abide in love” does not mean merely to abide in the 
exercise of love, or to persevere in the disposition of love, but 
to abide in the nature of love; and it includes both in itself — 
that we abide in the love of God to us, in the faith in God’s 
love, and that we abide in the spirit of love to God and the 
brethren.—It is only when we apprehend the words in this 
generality of meaning, that we can attach to them ver. 17 with- 
out violence. 


In vers. 17-19 begins the practical hortatory expansion of 
the subject: this goes on down to ch. v. 2; and then, without 
any direct interruption of the train, the Apostle passes on, by 
means of the transitional ideas of ver. 3, to the last section of 
this Part. St John now more fully unfolds, that, and in what 
precise manner, the presence of God’s Spirit may be discerned 
in this double sign (the confession of Jesus the Son of God, 
and love). In vers. 17-19 the former and more dogmatic sign 
is considered; though no longer in its purely dogmatic form, as 
above, vers. 2, 3, but now in the relation to the dydmn Ocod 
which it has assumed in vers. 18-16. From ver. 20 to ch. v. 2 
the Apostle dwells upon the second sign, love to the brethren. 

Ver. 17. "Ev rovt@ reredelwras 7) ayarn pe? Hav, K.T.r. 
The first question here is, whether pe? sav is to be connected 
with the verb, and the sense, “love is perfected with us;” or 
whether pe? suv belong to the noun 7 a@yérn—which here, 
though not in ver. 7, would be grammatically tenable, because 
there is nothing intervening, to separate them in sense, between 
ayarn and peta. (Compare 2 Cor. vii. 7; Col. i. 4 and 8; 
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Eph. i. 15; Winer, Gram. § 19.) The former construction is 
altogether untenable. For, the preposition werd has the mean- 
ing inter, among; and, consequently, specifies a multiplicity of 
objects or persons between and among whom something takes 
place; a signification which absolutely forbids its being con- 
nected with the verb rereAciwrat. It yields no meaning to say, 
“Love is perfected among us, in our midst.” If the Apostle 
had intended to express the idea that “among us, or with us”— 
that is, on our part—love is made perfect, then it would have 
been necessary that he should write év. This signification of 
the perd, that is inter, would be more appropriate, when we 
connect pe? 7uev with the noun: the love which we have 
among us, that is, our reciprocal love, is made perfect, etc. But 
this does not suit the context; for reciprocal brotherly-love 
cannot be made perfect in confidence against the day of judg- 
ment. 

The true explanation is given by Benson and Rickli, when 
they interpret, “the love (of God) with us,” that is, the love 
which subsists between God and us; thus, that simple relation 
of love of which the Apostle had spoken in ver. 12, and just 
now again in ver. 16. We are perfectly justified in appealing 
to 2 Cor. xiii. 13, “The love of God be pe? iparv.” And the 
objection, that “St John never combines together God and men 
in pets,” does not affect our position in the least ; since we in- 
terpret, “the love of God with us,” and the piv, therefore, 
refers only to men. The question, then, whether the love here 
bears the onesided meaning of the love of God towards us, or 
(which is not in harmony with the context) the onesided mean- 
ing of our love to God, or God and the brethren, —falls at once 
before a sound exposition. 

The love-relation of God with us,—thus St John defines it 
expressly as a mutual relation. That relation, however, is espe-. 
cially viewed as having its basis and finding its origin in God ; 
since it.is not now év that the Apostle uses, but jerd in the sense 
of 2 Cor. xiii. 13: thus this relation of love, viewed especially 
on the side of God, is perfected év rodt@, iva rappnolav EX@pev 
é€v TH Epa Ths Kpicews. Bengel and others have referred éy 
ToUT®, “in this,” backwards to the closing words of ver. 16, «al 
0 pévov, «.7.r. But this is not right; for the theoretical de- 
claration that love is perfected by the “abiding in love,” does 
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not furnish any consolatory meaning ; nor would the telic clause 
with wa logically connect itself with this theoretical instruction. 
Beza, Socinus, and others referred the év todr to the words 
ért KaOews x.T.r.; but that would be to assume a hyperbaton 
quite alien to the style of St John. All these artifices are un- 
necessary ; for St John in John xv. 8 lets a iva follow an év 
tovt@. All that need be said concerning this Johannean iva, 
has already been said above on ch. iii. 11 and 23. We have 
not to explain va by date (Bengel), or 6rav; but must, after 
the analogy of the former passages, translate: “In this is the 
love (of God) with us perfected, that we should have confidence 
in the day of judgment.” That means to say: In this—that 
the will of God, that we should have confidence in the day of 
judgment, is internally made known to us, and (already) ap- 
proves itself in us as a power (of confidence)—the relation of 
love between God and us is demonstrated to be perfected. But 
we must not interpret: “Therein, that we should have (= shall 
have) confidence in the day of judgment, will one day the rela- 
tion of love between God and us be perfected ;” for the Perfect 
tereXelwtas pleads against this. Concerning the spyépa ris 
Kpicews, compare ch. ii. 28. 

The relation of love between God and us has been made 
perfect in this, that we know, feel, and by inward experience 
are already assured, that we shall stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, not with trembling, but with joyful confidence. 
Love is thus not merely an external mark of Divine adoption ; 
but is also tse/f perfected in confidence towards God—in whom 
it no longer contemplates a Judge, but a reconciled Father— 
and towards Christ, in whom it beholds, not the Judge, but the 
TOTHP. 

To this is attached the elucidation or reason: 6T1, xaOas 
éxeivos cot, Kal jets eopev ev TO. Koop. ’ Exeivos certainly 
refers (after the analogy of ch. ii. 6) not to God (Augustin, 
Calovius, Beza, Castalio), but to Christ. "Exefvos points back 
here to vers. 14, 15, as ch. ii. 6 does to ch. ii. 1. For the rest, 
these words present many and great difficulties to the expositor. 
It does not seem perfectly plain how they serve either for the 
establishment or for the illustration of what precedes. The first 
point to be settled is, whether the point of comparison between 
Christ and us lies in the words, “in this world ” —that is, if we 
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must interpret, “for as He is, so we are also, in the world ;” 
equivalent to, “for as He is in the world, so we are in the 
world.” What makes against this explanation is, first of all, 
the verbal arrangement of the clause. We should expect, on 
that supposition, either that the words év T@ Koopa TobT@ would 
be found before écriv, in the first member of the clause; or, 
secondly, that éoriv would be entirely omitted, and the sentence 
run: O71, Kabas éxeivos, Kal jpueis ev TO Koop TOUTO eopéev. Yet 
this difficulty would disappear if only we consider éoriy to be 
unemphatic, and the words év T@ xdcpp TobT@ to be placed with 
emphasis at the end of the sentence. _A second obstacle to that 
interpretation is the inappropriateness of the thought which 
results. To take éoriv as used instead of #v would meet the 
difficulty ; but we have no right to do that. In that case—or 
if the reading were 7v—the very appropriate sentiment would 
be: “As Christ once was in the midst of an evil world, so we 
also are now in it; and therefore we look forward to the juépa 
xpicews, as the day of our deliverance, not with anxiety but with 
joyful confidence. The Judge, who will come, will come, not 
as our enemy, but as the world’s enemy and our deliverer.”— 
But the Present éor: appears to us to forbid this interpretation. 
“ As He is,” says the Apostle ; but Christ, since His ascension, 
has been no longer in this visible world (Col. iii. 1, 2); the 
“ being in the world,” therefore, cannot possibly be adduced as 
the tertiwm comparationis between Christ and us. Grammati- 
cally considered, it must appear strange that St John does not 
follow the plain cafes by a otras (obtws Kal jes, x.7.r.) ; but, 
in fact, even a xa?@s—otTws would not be sufficient to express 
that thought; St John would have needed to write, 67v ofos 
éxeivds éot1, Toodror Kal eopev yyeis. (The addition év 76 
Koc TOUT appears, on this view, almost superfluous and in- 
harmonious.) And even then the passage would remain obscure 
and enigmatical enough. We should have expected that St 
John would make the quality, in which the tertiwm compara- 
tionis between Christ and us was to consist, specially emphatic 
by mentioning it (as he, e.g., has done in ch. ii. 6, “As He walked, 
so we must walk); for in the context there is nothing specified 
by which we might discover what meaning St John attached 
to his words. And not only so: there is a second difficulty — 
that in fact we cannot conceive of any qualitative likeness 
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between Christ and us which might serve to establish or give 
the reason for the proposition that love is perfected in our con- 
fidence against the judgment. To estimate this difficulty, we 
need only glance at the shifts of all the expositors. Luther ex- 
plains: As Christ is in the world as a sufferer, so we also suffer ; 
—pbut the éoriv does not suit that interpretation. Tirinus and 
Neander: As Christ is the Son of God, so we are the adopted 
sons of God. Sander: As Christ is (that is, was) in the world, 
without being of the world, so are we also. Diisterdieck, re- 
curring to his notion of the main theme being righteousness 
(ch. ii. 29): As Christ is righteous, so we also are righteous 
(but in how different a sense!). Rickli: As Christ is temptable 
(is ?), so we also are liable to temptation. Huther: As Christ 
is love, so love dwelleth in us also. Others, despairing of any 
definite view, find in the cafes «.7.X. merely the general notion 
of a relation of nature between Christ and us. But St John 
must have expressed this last otherwise than by the unusual 
adverbial xa@#s; and, as it respects this and some of the other 
views, our confidence in prospect of the judgment cannot pos- 
sibly be grounded upon our likeness to Christ, but only upon 
God’s love manifested in Christ. 

After all that has been said, we contemplate the words in 
question without any clear conception of their meaning: how- 
ever easily they may be despatched by other expositors, they 
greatly embarrass me. One might be almost tempted to take 
refuge in the boldness of conjecture, and to read OTTNZ in- 
stead of ESTIN! That, indeed, would remove at a stroke 
every difficulty. Then would the fatal Pres. éoriv be set aside, 
and the sense would supply an %v to the éxelvos: xafas obras 
would not indeed bear the meaning, “ We are, not less than He, 
in the world,” but the meaning, “ We are, in the same manner 
as He was, in the world.” This would yield the appropriate 
sentiment, that, because we find ourselves, as Christ did once, 
in this world (this wicked world)—even as He, that is, as not 
belonging to the world—we may look forward, not with terror, 
but with confidence, to His coming into judgment.— But, as 
such a conjecture will hardly be allowed by a criticism which 
scrupulously watches in the domain of Biblical exegesis, nothing 
remains but that we adopt one of two courses. We may either, 
1. take éoriy in the sense of an historical Present, antl regard 
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St John as having in his mind the humiliated state of Christ 
living upon the earth, but without consciously taking note of 
the difference between the Past and the Present (as in John 
y. 2), and laying all the stress upon the éxéivos,—the éor/ being 
an emphasized and indifferent addition; or, 2. we may take 
éoriy as an actual Present, and refer the caOas éxeivos éorw 
to this, that Christ is still in a certain sense—that is, in the 
Church, which is His body—in this wicked world. On the 
former supposition, the sense appears: “ We look forward with 
confidence to the judgment. For, as Christ stands before us 
suffering, persecuted (before our eyes), so we also are in this 
evil world; and hence rejoice in the hope of our deliverance.” 
On the latter supposition, the sense would be this: “ We look 
forward with confidence to the judgment; for, as He (in His 
Church, and in the persons of His people) is persecuted still by 
the wicked world, we also are in this world (as sheep among 
'wolves).” This last explanation seems to be opposed by the 
circumstance that we, #els, are nothing distinguished from the 
Church of Christ, and which might be compared with it, but 
that we are members and integral portions of that Church itself. 
St John’s conception, lying at the basis of all this, is supposed 
to be: That which we have now to suffer in the world, is a 
persecution directed properly against Christ Himself; we are 
not otherwise in this wicked world than our Lord Himself is in 
us; we suffer with Him and for His sake; and, consequently, 
we all have reason to look forward with joyful confidence to 
His return in judgment upon this cécpos. 

In ver. 18 St John continues the leading thought which 
had been begun in ver. 17, that love is perfected in the wappnoia. 
Fear is not in love—éoriv as verbum substantivum—fear has in 
love, and the domain of love, no place. ”Arydzrn is said with its 
perfect generality of meaning: we must not limit it (with Calvin, 
Calovius, Spener) to the love of God to us, which in itself 
would be an inappropriate sense; nor to our love to God; nor 
to our love to the brethren. The Apostle utters the altogether 
universal judgment: Where love is, there is no fear; just as if 
He had said: Where men love one another, men fear not one 
another; where a relation is established through love, fear has 
no place. The two passions generally, according to their idea 
and essefice, exclude each other: this is St John’s declaration, 
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and he lays it down as the ground of the special judgment 
which had been pronounced in ver. 17, that the relation of love 
subsisting between ws and God is perfected in our rappnoia in 
relation to God’s judgment. “ Perfect love casts out fear:” 
here the proposition above is so far limited, that an imperfect 
grade of love is conceived as compatible with fear; while, on 
the other hand, a perfect and perfected love drives all fear out 
of the soul. This proposition also is to be apprehended as a 
general judgment; both these members of the general declara- 
tion form the foundation of what had been said in ver. 17. 
Because fear is not in love—that is, not in perfect love—there- 
fore the rereAewotc0at of the love which subsists between us 
and God shows itself in the absence and the positive contrary 
of fear—in the rappnola.— Terela wydrn does not denote a 
sentiment, or a perfection of love itself, as if it meant a “ per- 
fectly pure and perfectly holy love;” but love is here again 
contemplated as a relation, and a Tedela aydmn may be regarded 
as existing between two persons, between whom there exists 
nothing but love—love undisturbed by the presence of wrath, 
or fear, or anything else that might qualify and abate its per- 
fectness as a relation. 

The general statement, “perfected love driveth out fear,” 
is now on its own part established (67) by the little clause, 6 
poBos koracw éye. The particle dé shows that the following 
clause, 6 5€ doBovpevos, «.T.X., is not part of the reason assigned 
—that is, does not also depend upon 671. The more sparing St 
John is of such particles, the more certain is it that, when he 
uses them, he connects a definite meaning with them. If the 
second clause, 6 do8odvpevos—which is essentially identical with 
the judgment to be established, “perfect love casteth out fear” 
—were still dependent upon the 6rv, it must have been intro- 
,duced by ody, ergo. But since this is not the case, it is only 
the first clause which depends upon the 67. The second, on 
the contrary, forms the independent antithesis to the words, 
“perfect love, etc.” 

Konacrs certainly bears the meaning of chastisement or 
correction, not of torment or suffering. (Compare Matt. xxv. 
46; Septuagint, Ezek. xliii. 11, xviii. 30; and Wisd. xi. 14; 
2 Mace. iv. 38.) But we may not translate codaow éyes by 


_ “fear receives (at the judgment) punishment, or is punished ;” 


U 
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nor by “deserves punishment” (De Wette). They simply sig- 
nify, according to their literal etymological sense, “fear hath 
chastisement ;”” but this cannot again be understood as “ fear 
bears its chastisement already in itself,” or, “it carries with it 
the consciousness of punishment” (Calovius, Neander); for 
such a sentence could never serve for the proof or establish- 
ment of the proposition, that perfect love casts out fear: such 
a thought must have been connected with the preceding by 6¢ 
instead of 674. We may rather say that in xoAacw éye that 
attribute of fear is expressed, in virtue of which it is incom- 
patible with perfected love. Hence, although «oAacvs means 
“‘ chastisement,” we must necessarily assume that we have causa 
pro effectu (Augustin, Luther, Bengel), and that xddacvs really 
signifies (as in Matt. xxv. 26) pain, torment, and anxiety. This 
sentiment or feeling, however, is altogether out of keeping and 
irreconcilable with the affection of love. 

The final sentence, 6 5¢ doBovpevos, «.7.r., is easily explained 
by what has gone before. It appears obviously to be the an- 
tithesis of the clause, 7 5é reXela, x.7.r., but at the same time 
involves the simple and self-evident conclusion which follows 
from all that had been said. 


In ver. 19 is repeated essentially the same thought as that 


of ver. 10. “We love (as well God as our brethren), because 
God hath first loved us.” The love of God to us is the source 
‘of all our love. This clause is connected with the former, not 
by external dialectic conjunction, but by internal organic neces- 
sity. To the exhibition and establishment of general propositions 
in ver. 18, there follows once more (as in ver. 16 and ver. 4) a 
declaration concerning the actual relation in which the 7peis 
(St John and his readers) stand to these general propositions. 
Fear is not in love,—perfect love casteth out fear; because 
fear ever hath torment in it (anxious dread of punishment), 
which is irreconcilable with love. Now we have no fear: we 
live and move in love;* and that because God hath first loved 
us (in the sending of a Redeemer); consequently, we need not 
fear any future punishment. Thus St John once more shows 
how all our loving has its root in that love of God to us; and 
1 This connection, obvious as it is, is misapprehended by Luther, Grotius, 


and many others, who take this éya«dmev as a Conjunctive of exhortation. 
Compare, on the contrary, Calvin, Bengel. 
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that it is capable of being a love perfected in us—a Tedcia 
ayarn—a love without.fear—only because it is rooted in God’s 
love to us; that is, in our having known and believed this love 
of God to us. So wonderfully are these truths interwoven,— 
so gloriously do the lights of Divine truth and Divine love 
sparkle and counterchange in this precious jewel,—that we may 
simply invert the deduction without robbing it of any of its 
truth. Love is perfected in confidence towards God, because 
it has its root in the love of God to us (ver. 17 in relation to 
ver. 18); and so it is itself, in its inmost nature, rappnola, and 
incompatible with fear (ver. 18). And again, because all loving 
(ver. 18) is in its nature confidence, our loving (ver. 19) is 
founded upon God’s love to us. 

It is impossible that the conjunction and reciprocal action 
of faith in the incarnation of the Son of God, and love, should 
be more internally and organically exhibited. 


In cn. Iv. 20-cn. v. 2 follows a second portion of the prac- 
tical hortatory development. It was shown, vers. 17-19, how 
love essentially has its root in our wappnola of faith in Christ 
(ver. 19), and is again in that same trappyola made perfect.— 
Hitherto the idea of the confidence has been kept in view, and 
with it the love of God displayed in Christ as its foundation ; 
and the first of the two marks (vers. 2, 3) has been made matter 
of observation. Now the Apostle directs his view to the second 
mark, that of brotherly-love, ver. 7; and it is shown how and 
in what way it also practically approves itself to be a note of 
the mvedua Ocod. 

Ver. 20. St John has laid it down as a fact, ver. 19, that 
we live ina state of Jove (and not in fear). In vers. 17-19, 
although the words of ver. 18 treat of love generally as such, the 
idea and nature of loving, our relation of love to God, had be- 
come the subject, as it had been already in vers. 12 and16. St 
John had already demonstrated, on the practical ethical side, 
that, and in what manner, love to God was organically connected 
with the believing confession of Jesus Christ. But now it-is his 
purpose to show further, that, and in what manner, love to the 
brethren is organically and internally bound up with love to God. 
He passes over to this in the way of obviating a possible mis- 
understanding.. A man might have plainly perceived, from 
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what had been said, that love must be bound up with a believ- 
ing confession; but he might, at the same time, have fallen 
into the delusion that love to God was enough, and accordingly 
have suffered himself to continue in hatred to his brother. The 
Apostle now shows that he who does not love the brethren is 
not included in the declaration #peis ayara@pev, ver. 19. “If 
a man say, I love God, and hate his brother, he is a liar.” The 
Apostle does not write édv Tus wyath Tov cor, x.7.d., any more 
than St James .(ch. ii. 14) writes éay arlorw tis éyn. One 
passage serves for the elucidation of the other. As he who has 
not works actually has not faith, but only says he has it, so 
he who hates his brother cannot actually love God, but only 
says that he loves Him: this very assurance of his makes him 
a liar. : 
| That is to say (so continues St John), it is quite impossible 
that any one who hateth his brother should love God. “ For,” 
he proceeds, “ he that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God, whom he hath not seen?” The vis argu- 
menti does not lie in this(Huther), that it is easier to love a 
visible than to love an invisible being, and that he who has 
failed of the former will much more fail of the latter. For 
this is not true in itself: to love a person who stands visibly 
before me, and who it may be has injured me, is -by no means 
easier than to love a person whom I have never.seen, but of 
whose character I have heard nothing but good. In this argu- 
mentation of the Apostle the question is not of “easier” and 
“more difficult.” Still less are we to assume, with some, that 
the Apostle presupposes no love generally to be possible without 
the object being seen; for it would follow from that, that we 
cannot love God (compare ver. 12). But the vis argumenti lies 
in what is said in ver. 12. Because we.(such was the idea there) 
cannot behold God with our eyes, we have no-other opportunity 
of demonstrating ‘to Him our love in act than ‘by showing our 
love to those in whom He dwells. And it is demonstrated that 
He dwells in us by this, that His nature, love, dwells in us, and 
that we exercise like Him ‘self-renouncing (consequently, also, 
forgiving) love. Sander rightly observes on this verse: “He 
who will not discern, and does not honour, the image of God 
in his brother, despises thereby the antitype, God Himself.” 
And so Calvin: “The Apostle here assumes that God offers 
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Himself to us in the persons of men, who bear His image en- 
graven upon them. St John means no more than that he 
makes a vain boast, who professes to love God while he neglects 
God’s image before his eyes.” Thus we have not here a con- 
clusio a minorit ad majus—“ He who cannot love his visible 
brother, can still less love the invisible God.” The visibility of 
the one and the invisibility of the other do not come into view 
in order to make prominent the difference or distance between 
God and the brethren; but, inversely, the “hath seen” and 
“hath not seen” refer back to ver. 12, and serve to make em- 
phatic the relation and connection between the invisible God and 
the visible images or representatives of God, in whom He pre- 
sents to us the objects on which our love must be spent. And 
the sense is this: “He who loveth not his brother, whom he 
seeth, cannot be assumed to love God the Invisible; because 
he who should love God must necessarily love also God’s nature 
when it is visibly presented before him.” 

By a delicate distinction, St John writes in the former half 
of the verse ycof, but in the latter ux) dyardv. In the former 
case, he would describe the actual position of one who says that 
he loves God, and nevertheless so far errs as to suffer himself to 
bear hatred to his brother in his heart. It was then needful to 
make the contrast sharp and express, and therefore to show the 
uttermost point to which an erring conscience may in this respect 
be misled. The Apostle speaks in presence of the experienced 
fact, that a man sometimes does utter his assurance that he loves 
God, while he nourishes in his heart hatred against his neigh- 
bour.— But in the latter case, where the Apostle is laying down 
a doctrinal position, the mere not-hating is insufficient ; it is ne- 
cessary that he should enforce the positive requirement that the 
Christian should love his brother. Hence he writes: “ He that 
loveth not his brother, etc.” 

*AéeAgés must, considered in itself, express nothing more 

here than it expressed above in ch. iii. 14, ete. The meaning ~ 

of the Apostle is certainly not that we ought to love only our 
_ fellow-Christians, while we may hate those who are still unre- 
generate. How could the Apostle have forgotten the word of 
his Lord in Luke x. 30-37? But, having the church to which 
he writes before his eyes, the relation of Christians to Christians 
hovers specifically before his thoughts, since in this case a puceiy 
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would be doubly to be reprobated. And this helps to explain 
the reason which follows in ch. v. 1. 

In ver. 21 he emphatically points to the fact that we have 
an express commandment of the Lord, to the effect that he who 
loveth God, love his brother also. (Compare John xiii. 34, 
and especially Luke x. 27.) 

In ch. v. 1 follows a further establishment of this point. 
And it is not to be explained simply on the presupposition that 
St John from ver. 20 onwards had in his view the relation 
generally between Christians and Christians. The latent limi- 
tation is to be accounted for by the kind of demonstration which 
the Apostle here adduces. It is his business now to exhibit the 
requirement of brotherly-love (like that of love to God, above, 
vers. 17-19) in its organic connection with faith in the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. . 

Ilas 6 rictetwv, dtu "Inoods éotlv 6 Xpioros: this is, as 
compared with ch. iv. 2 seq., and 15, the third and shortest for- 
mula of the confession ; it expresses, as opposed to the Cerinthian 
disjunction of the man Jesus from the Christ, simply and only 
the identity of Jesus and the Christ :’ it was needless to repeat 
the further particulars, after the preceding passages had de- 
veloped the individual critical points involved in the idea of the 
incarnation—that He is the only-begotten Son of God, who 
became man, vers. 9 and 15, and that He had come éy capxi, 
ver. 2. Now he that hath this faith—orevew being obviously 
taken in the sense of ch. iv. 16, and therefore not the mere 
theoretical acceptance of the proposition—is born of God (this — 
is evident of itself from a comparison of ch. iv. 16 with ch. ii. . 
29 and ch. iii. 1 seq.); Kal was 6 ayaray Tov yevyjoavta (that 
is tov Ocdv, of whom he is born, as had just been said; but 
not tov Xpictov), wyawa Kal Tov yeyevynuévoy €E adtod. That — 


















1 Huther erroneously maintains that Xpiorés stands here for vids rod — 
©cod. It may rather be said that St John uses the expressions, ‘‘ Jesus is — 
the Son of God,” and ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ,” promiscuously, because he 
would have both (the latter not excepted) understood in opposition to the 
Cerinthian gnosis; that is, because he does not, by the words ‘‘ Jesus is the — 
Christ,” answer the general question which among the historical persons 
was the promised Messiah (whether Jesus, or John the Baptist, or Theudas, 
etc.), but designs to establish the identity of the man Jesus and the Xpsords _ 


come from heaven, against the Cerinthian sundering of the man Jesus from _ 
the on Christ. 
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the true believer loves God, had been laid down in ch. iv. 7-16, 
and 17-19; and we have shown, upon ch. iv. 20 seq., that it is 
taken for granted that the obligation of love to God is acknow- 
ledged and admitted even by him who may not love his brother : 
hence St John can, without any further mediate clause, as e 
concessis, connect with the major proposition, was 6 mucTevav, 
«.T.., the minor proposition, which is contained in the words 
Tas Oo ayarv, «.7.r. The concluding clause then demonstrates 
its own necessity. He who believeth, is born of God; he then 
who, as a micrevwv, loveth God, must also love all believers, 
because these also are born of God, consequently bear in them 
the nature of God, and that the same nature which he himself 
bears as one who is born of God. 

Ver. 2 offers now—when we have rightly perceived the 
turn in the process of thought introduced by ver. 1—not the 
slightest difficulty. St John has placed brotherly-love in strict 
connection with faith in Christ; he has shown that that love 
has its root in this faith. The natural and direct consequence 
therefore is this, that a love of the brethren which does not rest 
upon this faith is not true love; and therefore St John lays 
down the position: év rove, «.7..: By this we know that we 
love the children of God, because we love God. In ver. 20 seq. 
he had laid down the proposition that a true faith and the love 
of God never exist without brotherly-love, and that therefore 
brotherly-love is the sign (of faith and) of love to God: here, 
in ver. 2, he utters the declaration that true brotherly-love 


1 Huther entirely misapprehends the logical connection of these thoughts, 
when he suggests that there should be interposed between the first words, ras 
6 riarevay, x.7.r., and those which follow, ras ¢ dyaray, x.r.r., the mediat- 
ing clause, ras 6 yeyevynuévos tx To Osod dyard tov Occv. The major pro- 
position, that every believer is born of God, does not serve merely for the 
establishment of the suwbject-idea in the concluding clause, but rather for 
the establishment of its predicate-idea. The chain of thought is not this: 
‘“* He that believeth is born of God; he that is born of God, loveth God ; 
he that loveth God, loveth also the children of God ;”—for then the third 
proposition would not follow from the first two, but stand: co-ordinate 
with them as a new and undemonstrated proposition. But itisthis: ‘‘ He 
that believeth is born of God. (That the xrevay loveth God, and must 
love Him, is assumed as established and necessary.) - He then who (as a 
ztorevav) loveth God, the God of whom he is begotten, must consequently 
love also the other xirevovres, because these like himself are born of God ; 
therefore partakers of the same nature, éd¢A@o/ in the highest sense.” 
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cannot exist without the foundation of faith and the love 
of God, and that therefore faith and love to God (which is 
here presently defined as obedience to the évrodai of God) is 
the sign of the genuineness of brotherly-love. As previously, 
in ch. iv. 2 seq., and ver. 7, each of the two elements—the 
confession of faith, and brotherly-love—had been exhibited as 
of itself a mark of the wvedua Oceod, so it is now shown that 
these two elements are reciprocally the sign one of the other. 
Where there is no brotherly-love, there can be no true faith 
and no true love of God; and, where the true faith and the 
true love of God (approving itself such by obedience to His 
commandments) are not, there can be no true brotherly-love. 
Faith without brotherly-love is dead faith, nothing better than 
a vain and lying babbling about faith; and a brotherly-love 
without faith, and without faithful fulfilment of the command- 
ments of God, is no better than hypocritical,—it is not spiritual, 
but carnal in its inmost nature,—it is a love which seeks only 
its own subtle spiritual satisfaction, or its own honour. 

Thus we do not find here Huther’s “ difficulty which needs 
solution ;” to say nothing of the outrageous trajection of Cicu- 
menius and Grotius, who would refer érv to év todr@, and take 
the clause with érav as the object of the yiveoxopev. 

In ver. 3 the Apostle himself declares that he had men- 
tioned the typeiv of the évrodai as no other than the demon- 
stration of love to God. But the thought into which this flows 
forms of itself the transition to a new and final division of the 


Epistle. 

















PART THE FIFTH. 





FAITH OVERCOMETH THE WORLD. 
Ch.v. 3-21. 


Tue Apostle is led by the nature of the case itself to substitute 
for love to God the keeping of His commandments: that is, by 
the consideration that true brotherly-love has no surer sign than 
its true and faithful fulfilment of all the commandments of God 
in relation to the brethren. | 

But this mention of the évtoXai serves him now, ver. 3, as 
the unforced transition to a new Part. 

This Part of the Epistle certainly is not divided from the 
former by any such external demarcation as that which sepa- 
rates the fourth from the third, the third from the second, 
and this from the first; there is no formal commencement of 
a new subject; ver. 3, rather, forms, by the thought, “ His 
commandments are not grievous,” the bridge to the new theme 
which enters in ver. 4—“ That which is born of God over- 
cometh the world; and this is the victory which overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” But there can be no hesitation in 
saying that this does form a new theme, and that consequently 
the matter of it begins a new Part. For, as from ch. iv. 1 on- 
wards, all had revolved around the confession of Jesus Christ 
and brotherly-love, which two elements had been each first ex- 
hibited as in itself a mark of the Spirit of God and life in God, 
and then in their relation to each other and their organic inter- 
penetration, and finally each as the mark or testing sign of the 
other; so now, from ch. v. 4 onwards to the close of the Epistle, 
all revolves round the idea of faith as the victory over the world. 
This faith is viewed, vers. 6-8, in its substance and objective 
nature; vers. 9-12, in its subjective assurance and power; and 
in the final section, vers. 13-21, in its result and effects, 
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Ver. 3. The first words, which belong still to the former 
section, have been already explained. The new thought, “And 
His commandments are not heavy,” forms the unforced transi- 
tion to ver. 4. They are not grievously hard (to be fulfilled), 
because he who is born of God has in his faith the power to over- 
come the world :—first of all, the world in himself (the power 
of sin in his own flesh); but also all the temptations which come 
upon him from the world objectively considered, the world 
still untouched and unrenewed by Christ (ch. iv. 4). Hence, 
this connection makes it obvious that Bapetas od« cic does not 
refer to the substance of the commandments (Bengel), as if the 
New-Testament commandments were declared to be light in 
comparison of the yoke of the ceremonial law—a comparison 
which is quite foreign to the context; but that it refers to the 
power which dwells in those who are born of God in order to 
their fulfilment (Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Liicke, etc.). 


Ver. 4. What is said here in the first half of the verse, is 
connected by the érz (establishing the reason) with what was 
said in ver. 3. But this does not exclude the introduction of a 
new main theme in ver. 4. In the same manner St John had 
passed over, ch. iii. 24, to the idea of the wvedpa, which then in 
ch. iv. 1 is introduced as the theme. It is a graceful form of 
transition, of which abundant examples are found in the litera- 
ture of eloquence and homiletics, both of ancient and modern 
times. 

After the Apostle has laid down the proposition as support- 
ing his argument, 6r¢ wav, «.7.d. (where the neuter is used in the 
same sense as Johniii. 6, vi. 37, xvii. 2; the matter of the pro- 
position itself being fully explained by ch. ii. 13 seq., 27, iv. 4), 
he proceeds to assert the same thought independently, as his 


formal theme, and with such a modification as that position — 


demanded. Kai atin éotiv 4 vien 7 vuenocaca Tov Kocpor, % 
miatis hov. Our faith is the victory, which hath overcome the 
world. ‘Thus formularized, this proposition contains all the 
critical points which are to be developed in what follows. ‘“H 
alors hudv must not be understood of faith in the subjective 
sense alone, of the acting or spirit of our faith; but it is our 
faith as including its substance and object, Jesus Christ. It is as 
well that which, or Him in whom, we believe (our faith, in op- 
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position to Cerinthian superstition), as our believing mind, the 
spirit in which we believe. And thus the predicate éoriv  vien 
is by no means a metonomy ; nor is it a breviloquence (Liicke) 
or concise form of expression,—the faith certainly being not 
itself the victory, but only the cause of the victory (the sense 
then being, “Faith, through which we become children of 
God, hath given us the victory over the world”). But it is 
faith, inclusive of its object—our muotevew eis "Incoty Xpicrov, 
our embracing of Christ in faith—that is itself the action 
which conquers the world, and has already conquered it. This 
act of the acceptance of Jesus Christ, and His Divine light 
which overcometh the darkness, of His Divine life which over- 
cometh death, in us (not merely in our hearts, but thereby in 
us as a part of humanity), 7s already the decisive victory over 
the xocpos. As this victorious power of heaven streams into 
humanity, and is received by it—though at first by a very small 
fragment of it—and in consequence Christ’s church has an ex- 
istence ; 0, as the result, the deadly wound is already inflicted 
upon the xédcpos: the xoopos as such is doomed, vanquished, 
and lost, however much it may seem still to deren The 
head of the serpent is bruised, and all the energetic contor- 
tions of its body are but symptoms of its mortal agony. 


Vers. 5-8. How correct this objective exhibition of the 
miartts is, the following verses will show. For here St John says 
in plain words, ver. 5, that he who believeth that Christ is the Son 
of God (as in ch. iv. 15), overcometh the world; and then he 
shows that it is Christ Himself who, as received in faith and as 
becoming an internal power in believers, overcometh the world. 

What the power is in which Christ hath come, and what 
the consequent power is which He causes to work in us, and in 
the working of which true micrevew consists, —this is unfolded 
in ver. 6. It is self-evident, when we consider it well, that ver. 
6 serves as the confirmation of the main proposition of ver. 5, 
Tis €OTW 0 VIKOY, K.T-r., and not to the support of the lesser clause, 
drt 0 "Inaods éotw 6 vids To} Ocod. It is not necessary now 
that St John should establish the general proposition, that 
Jesus is the Son of God; for he has already in ch. iv. amply 
and comprehensively set forth the consistency and accord of this 


proposition with the principles of all knowledge of God. And 
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that in fact the words of ver. 6 cannot serve for the establish- 
ment of the proposition, that Jesus is the Son of God, will 
be shown when we have examined carefully the meaning of 
ver. 6. Odrds éorw 0 Ody 80 bSaros Kali aiparos, ’Incods 6 
Xpicrds ove év TO VdaTe pdvov, GAN év TH VOaTe kal TO aipare. 
These, on the whole, easily intelligible words have been explained 
in the most various and strangest ways by different expositors. 
That we may not be embarrassed and delayed by needless exa- 
mination of vapid interpretations,’ we lay down at the outset 
the simple and true one, and leave such other renderings as de- 
serve refutation to follow afterwards. 

As it respects, first, the épyerOar did, it is evident from the 
parallel éy that dvd is not to be taken as local (of the penetration 
by anything), but as instrumental. He came through water 
and blood, by means of water and blood, so far as water and 
blood were the instruments or means by which He wrought. So 
also év is equivalent to 2. He came? (as the Conqueror over 
the world), not by means of water alone, but by means of water 


and blood. The thought of the passage is this: As the follow- 


ing section, ver. 9 seq., points plainly by means of its predomi- 
nant idea of the waptupia to John i. 7, 8, 15, 19-84, so our 
present passage also points to that passage, especially John i. 29 
and 33 (compared with Matt. iii. 11). John the Baptist had 
come with water ; he had summoned the Israelites, by means of 
the symbol of a water-baptism, to exhibit repentance, and to 
confess their desert of death (for the immersion into water was 
the type, not of cleansing, but of the being plunged into death ; 
comp. Rom. vi. 38, 4; 1 Pet. iii. 20, 21). Thus John also 
brought the law, and led them to a knowledge of sin. But 
further than that he could not bring them. Christ, on the 
other hand,’ came not with water alone: He did, indeed, in- 
stitute a baptism of water, but He baptized not merely with water 

1 According to Grotius, the water signifies the pure holiness of Christ 
(the blood His death) ; Wahl makes the water the Divine voice at the 
baptism of Jesus; Stroth makes the blood the testimony of the Gentile 
centurion at the cross; Ziegler, the resurrection and ascension; Clemens 
Alexandrinus expounded the water as regeneration, but the blood as know- 
ledge. And so on without end. 

? Olshausen : ‘‘ He appeared in the world.” 


$ That Christ is set over against another Person, is evident from the 
words, cirés éoriv 6 ¢rbdy, ‘ this is He who came.” 


RP ees: 
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(John i. 33; Matt. iii. 11); He came as the Lamb of God 
(John i. 29), and declared, when He suffered Himself to be 
symbolically baptized in the water by John, His readiness to 
sink into death for the sin of the world; He in due time suffered 
that death, and came (éA@@v, Partic. Aor.) not merely with the 
water, the sign, but in the very reality of His atoning blood.’ 
And hence it was that He (Matt. iii. 11; John i. 33) could 
baptize with the Spirit (comp. John xvi. 7, “If I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you”). These are the pro- 
found views which St John connects together in these simple 
words, in a manner which every observant reader of his Gospel 
must be able to appreciate. The fundamental thought is there- 
fore this, that in the love and grace of the self-sacrifice of Jesus 
to death lay the power through which He overcame the world ;? 
and, consequently, that in us also faith must approve itself 
(comp. Heb. x. xi.) as a like readiness to sacrifice all the glory of 
this world, and life itself ; and that this faith which renounces 
the visible (Heb. xi. 1, xii. 2) obtains the victory through 
suffering and patience.’ 

By tdep is here primarily meant the water of John’s bap- 
tism ; by aia, the atoning blood of Christ. But it is plain that 
in this antithesis déwp is at the same time also exhibited as the 
symbol of the preaching of the law and repentance connected 
with John’s baptism ; and, further, as the symbol of mere doc- 
trine generally in opposition to deed, and also of the sign in 
opposition to the thing; consequently, of Christian water-bap- 
tism as such, so far as it isa sign. For, it is not said, “John 
came with water, Christ with blood ;” but, “Christ came not 
merely (like John) with water, but. with water and blood.” 
Thus the “ coming with water” is an element which holds good 


? Olshausen seems (so far, indeed, as his brief, and here almost illegible, 
notes permit us to judge) to have held the same view. He writes: ‘‘ Doc- 
trine and baptism—death of Jesus ;” and again, ‘‘ Baptism and the blood 
of the cross.” 

2 Huther erroneously presupposes that the coming by water and blood 
is adduced as evidence for the Messiahship of Jesus. Were that evidence 
the subject treated of, the construction must be adopted which makes @/ 
Ydaros, x.7.A., dependent, not upon éaéay» but upon éor/»—a construction 
which Huther himself has rejected (‘‘ This is, by the water and blood, 
He who was to come”).—But the Apostle rather shows, by what Christ 
overcame the world, 
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both of the Baptist and of Christ ;' therefore it is what both 
in common, —that is, the institution of water-baptism as a visible 
sign, together with the preaching of repentance connected with 
it (Mark i. 15), and teaching generally. But Christ went be- 
yond that which He had in common with the Baptist ; He died 
also the death of atonement, and thus came, not with water 
only, but with water and blood. 

This correct explanation is most nearly approached by the 
view of Wolf, Carpzov, and others, who interpret the water by 
(Christian) baptism, and the blood by the Lord’s Supper. It 
is true that the téwp embraced, with John’s baptism, Christian 
baptism also; but only as far as the latter was a visible sign, 
distinguished or distinguishable from the thing, forgiveness 
through the blood of Christ. Thus dép signifies not the whole 
sacrament of baptism (consisting of sign and thing), but only 
the sign in the sacrament. It is true, further, that the atoning 
blood of Christ is one of the two res celestes in the Holy Sup- 
per, but it is only one. Had St John intended to describe the 
Lord’s Supper in its antithesis to baptism, he must at least have 
conjoined the cua with the aiwa. And then this atoning 
blood is not anything peculiar to the Lord’s Supper, but it is 
equally the foundation of the forgiveness of sins imparted with 
baptism. That explanation, therefore, is untenable, even apart 
from the consideration that there does not seem any reason in 
the context for the assertion that Christ instituted, not only 
baptism, but the Holy Supper also. For, such a remark could 
in the end be designed only to remind of the death of Christ, 
which lies at the foundation of the Supper—but equally also at 
the foundation of baptism. 


1 This important point has been overlooked by those who refer this 
either to Christian baptism alone (Diisterdieck), or to John’s baptism 
alone. Huther supports the latter view by the assertion that taddy dy . 
vieros must signify a passive passing through water, an undergoing of 
baptism ; thus the baptism of John received by Christ. Is then 2aéay 3” 
aiveros also a passing through blood ?—It is manifest that ddwp and aiza 
are exhibited only as the means by which Christ works, that is, overeometh 
the world ; not as the things which He condemned. His coming into the 
world (according to the context, His victorious coming to conquer the 
world) was not merely by water, like that of John, but by water and blood ; 
the institution (not the undergoing) of baptism and the shedding of blood, 
the sign and the thing, doctrine and deed. 
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Still more untenable is the explanation of Augustin, Vata- 
blus, Bain, and others, that St John by dédwp «al aiwa referred 
to the water and blood which flowed from the side of Jesus 
after the piercing with the spear! Apart from the censidera- 
tion that aiwa stands first in that narrative,—apart, further, 
from the fact that this circumstance was mentioned by St John 
as an eyewitness, only for the establishment of the actual death 
of Christ, which resulted from it, and without any allegorical 
significance being connected with the water and blood,—it is in 
itself entirely incomprehensible why St John should so emphati- 
cally lay the stress upon this, that Jesus came not “ with water 
alone.” Did any one ever assert that from His body only water 
flowed? And what would be the meaning and force of this 
antithesis? And who would say, “He came through or with 
water and blood,” in order to express that out of His body water 
and blood had flowed ? 

We therefore hold to the simple explanation, that Christ is 
therefore the Overcomer of the world, because He brought with 
Him not only (like John the Baptist) the water (the sign in 
order to knowledge), but also the blood (the thing itself, the deed 
of His love in self-consecration to death). 

The Apostle now continues: kal To Tvedud éott TO paptu- 
podv, dT. TO Tredud éotw 4 adjGea, The exegetical question 
presented by these words is not whether é7v is to be rendered 
“ that” or “ because :’ the most essential matter for the right 
apprehension of their meaning is to mark the relation in which 
the preceding words stand to ver. 5. We have already assumed 
above, that the sixth verse is intended to serve as a foundation 
or statement of the reason of the main thought of the fifth verse, 
“that which overcometh the world, is faith in Jesus the Son of 
God,” and not merely of the words, “ Jesus is the Son of God.” 
This we must now more thoroughly establish. And, at the out- 
set, it should be remembered that the proposition, that Jesus is 
the Son of God, has already received its proof and development 
in the previous section, ch. iv. 1-6, and 9, 10: an additional 
confirmation or demonstration of it, therefore, would be super- 
fluous. But, further, we must bear in mind that the idea of 
vixay Tov Kocpov is predominant from ch. v. 4 onwards. St 
John’s purpose is to demonstrate, not that Jesus is the Son of 
God, but that this our faith in the Divine Sonship of Jesus is 
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the power that overcometh the world. And thus ver. 6 does 
not serve to show that Jesus is the Son of God, but rather to 
show, that in the act of the self-renouncing, self-sacrificing love 
of this Son of God—who poured out His blood—lay the world- 
overcoming power, as well of Himself, as of our faith in Him. 
But there is, moreoyer, a third reason, which is perfectly de- 
cisive. Supposing it assumed and granted that the sixth verse 
was intended to establish and support the words érz ’Incods 
éotiv 6 Xpuords, the question arises—Can this verse serve the 
purpose of establishing that proposition? “ This is He who 
cometh with water and blood, not (as John the Baptist) with 
water alone, but with water and blood” —might indeed bear 
the meaning which Diisterdieck and Huther find in them: 
“ This, this Jesus of Nazareth, is the true Messiah, and no other 
is He, that is, not John the Baptist; for Jesus of Nazareth 
came not with the water of baptism, the sign, alone, but added 
to that the redeeming act of the shedding of His blood.” And 
that indeed would establish the proposition, “ that Jesus is the 
Son of God.” But, was this the proposition which went before 
in ver. 5? Did the words of that verse bear the meaning that 
Jesus, and no other, had a right to be called the Son of God? 
Are they an answer to the question, Who (what subject) is to 
be acknowledged as the Son of God? Most certainly not! 
There existed ne doubt among the disciples, or even among the 
opponents of St John, that Jesus, and not for example Theudas 
or Judas (Acts v. 36, 87), and not John the Baptist, was the 
Messiah and the Son of God; even Cerinthus, in common with 
all the Gnostics, held it as an assured fact, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was the historical personage with whom the Avon Christ 
united Himself." The words érz’Inaods, «.7.d., have manifestly 
no other meaning than the same words have in ch. iv. 15 (comp. 


ch. iv. 2 seq., v. 1): they are not an answer to the question, 


1 That St John in this passage directs his polemic against John’s dis- 
ciples, and not againsi the Gnostics, is an altogether untenable supposition. 
Forty years earlier there were disciples of John in Ephesus (Acts xix. 1 
seq., comp. ch. xviii. 25): they, however, did not hold John as the Mes- 
siah, but only knew not concerning Jesus; and when they knew, were at 
once baptized unto Him. Nor can it be imagined how there’should be, 
A.D. 96, a party extant which knew only the Baptist, and regarded him 
(in despite of his testimony) as the Messiah. 
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who is the Son of God, but to the question, what Jesus is; the 
emphasis falls, not upon the subject, but upon the predicate ; 
St John lays it down as the essence of world-overcoming faith, 
not that Jesus and no other is to be acknowledged as the Messiah 
and the Son of God, but that Jesus is the Son of God Himself 
(and no mere man). Now, if all the emphasis lies upon the 
predicative idea, obrés éors, ver. 6, cannot serve the purpose of 
repeating a definition of the subjective idea, which had not been 
found in ver. 5. The words, that this Jesus had come not with 
water alone, like the Baptist, might indeed have served as the 
foundation of the proposition, that Jesus, and not the Baptist, 
is the Son of God, but not of the proposition, that Jesus is the 
Son of God; and not therefore of the words érz ’Inaods éativ 
6 Xpuctos containing this latter thought. 

Thus it is demonstrated, that ver. 6 rather serves as the 
foundation or establishment of the leading thought in ver. 5. It 
is not that the “ Messiahship of Jesus” is exhibited (Huther) ; 
but it is shown in what sense the faith, that Jesus is the Son of 
God manifested in the flesh (for the predicate éotly 6 Xpicros 
is here again, as in ch. iv. 15, v. 1, only a concise summary of 
what had more copiously been said in ch. iv. 2 seq.), is that 
power by which alone (ris éotww—ei yu) the world is overcome. 
This Jesus is He (St John says) who brought with Him not 
merely the baptism of water—the symbol and symbolical re- 
quirement of regeneration, but the power also of regeneration, 
in the atoning offering of His blood. Thus here also, alto- 
gether as in ch. iv. 9, compared with vers. 2 and 15, the faith — 
the faith “ that Jesus is the Christ,” appears the same as the 
faith “ that God sent his only-begotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through Him” (comp. ch. iv. 14 with ch. iv. 15). 

This being so, it is self-evident that the following words, 
“and it is the Spirit that beareth witness,” etc., do not add 
a third demonstration to the water and the blood, “ that this 
Jesus is the Christ ;’ and, consequently, that the inquiry which 
springs out of that false assumption, to wit, whether érs means 
“that” or “ because,” is a perfectly needless one. Diisterdieck 
assumes (with Zwingli, Calvin, Bengel, and others) that waprtv- 
pody stands absolutely, without an object, and that 7c must be 
translated by “ because.” He makes the imaginary object of 
paptupoby the proposition “ that this Jesus is the Christ”—a 
. x 
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proposition which, as we have seen, does not occur in all the 
context. 

Without pausing to examine all the various individual forms 
which this perverted interpretation has assumed in the hands of 
individual expositors, we shall proceed to give that exposition 
which appears, after what has been said, to be the only correct 
and the only possible one. The phrase obrés éotw 6 éXOar, 
with the emphasized odros, referred back to the question ris 
éotw 6 vikav. No man can overcome the world but he who 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God (in the sense of ch. iv. 
14, 15)—the Son of God who came ‘into the world, and was 
manifest in the flesh. This Jesus the Son of God it is who hath 
brought, through the gracious act of the offering of His blood, 
the feifimient of what was demanded, the thing in addition to 
the sign, the power as well as the requirement; and the Spirit 
it is who . St John does not write cal rd mvedpua paptupel ; 
but 70 mvedud éort TO paptupody, which in its form is strictly 
parallel with odrds éore 6 €XOev, and, like this, must refer back 
to tis éott 0 vixav. But 76 avedpa can be no other than the 
Spirit, whose nature had been unfolded in the previous section 
under its two aspects (ch. iv.) : not the soul, which Jesus in 
death commended to the Father (Augustin); not the human 
nature of Jesus (Wetstein); not the doctrine of Jesus (Carpzoy); 
not the spiritual man (Ziegler) ;—but the Spirit of God, so far 
as He is a power effectual in believers and their mvetuacu 
(comp. above, ch. iv. 1-3), working in them, 1, faith in the love 
which brought the Son into the flesh, and offered an atoning 
sacrifice ; and, 2, love, which in imitation of Christ, and as the 
shedding forth of His nature, similarly sacrifices itself. This 
makes the whole course of thought plain. It is to be shown 
how the believing in Christ the Son of God has the power to 
overcome the world. St John first declares that, and by what 
means, He in whom we believe, and who is the object and sub- 
stance of our faith, Christ, possessed in Himself the world-over- 
coming power; and, secondly, he shows how, and in what way, 
our faith in Him is, in consequence of His power, and as receiv- 
ing its virtue, itself a power that overcometh the world. He 
does not say, however, “and our faith it is that beareth witness,” 
but, “the Spirit it is that, etc. :” first, because he would impress 
it upon his readers that our believing is not our subjective act, 
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but a power and energy of God working in us; and, secondly, 
because the veda (as he has shown in ch. iv.) embraces, with 
faith, that aydzn also which reproduces in all points the world- 
overcoming act of Christ’s love (compare Col. i. 24), which, by 
partaking of this self-sacrificing, patient, victorious mind of 
Christ, possesses power through the cross also to overcome the 
world. 

Thus, finally, the predicative idea 7d paprupody is made 
clear. It must mark an act which in effect is identical with 
the act of the overcoming of the world. (And this is confirmed 
by what is said further in vers. 7-12 concerning the paptupia : 
see below.) That testimony is meant, through which the hearts 
of all those who are susceptible are won to the Gospel, and 
consequently wrested from the world, and incorporated into the 
body of Christ. And it is simply this sacred proselytism (sit 
venia verbo!) by means of which the Church increases and the 
world decreases, the latter being therefore gradually overcome. 

But it is, further, plain that waprupody cannot stand without 
its object. Absolutely asserted, it gives us no definite idea. It 
will not do, as we have shown, to supply “that Jesus is the 
Christ” from ver. 5. Maprupody, ver. 6, must have an object 
here ; and all the more, because in ver. 7 it stands without one, 
which would be tolerable in the latter case if the object had 
been specified in ver. 6. We therefore take érz 76 mvetud eorw 
 adjGeva as an objective proposition. The Spirit (of God, 
who is effectual in us as the Spirit of faith and love) lays down 
His testimony (before the world) to this, that. the spirit (this 
spirit of Christian faith and of Christian love) is the truth, The 
Spirit demonstrates Himself by His power and operation.—If 
ore is taken as an explicative proposition, there arises the bald 
declaration, “The Spirit beareth witness (of what?) ; for the 
Spirit is truth”’ What would this in reality mean? Is it 
meant to be deduced, from the fact that the Spirit of God is 
truth, that He cannot possibly keep silence, but must bear 
testimony? The emphasis, however, does not rest here upon 
the predicative idea (it is not paptupet nor éore waptupody), but 
upon the subjective idea, ro wvedud éote TO paptupody. Or 
is the thought to be this, that because the Spirit is truth, there- 
fore what He testifies is stedfast and sure? But that which 
the Spirit testifies, has not yet been said. Consequently, it is 
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manifest that é71, x.7.X., must be taken as an objective proposi- 
tion, and the particle 67z must be translated by “ that.” 

Vers. 7, 8. “Ore tpeis eiow oi waptupodytes* TO Tvedpa, Kal 
7d Dap, kal 75 alua* Kal oi pets eis TO Ev ciow. But the Textus 
Receptus has here the celebrated interpolation: év T@ odjpave’ 
6 TaTip, 6 AOyos, Kal TO dytov Tredua* Kal odTOL ot TpEis & eicr. 
Kai tpeis eiot of paptupodytes év Th yn*—which is then followed 
by the words of the text: 7d mvedwa, xal 7d tdwp, Kal Td apa: 
Kal oi Tpeis eis TO & eiow. The question of the genuineness 
or spuriousness of the words in question has been fiercely con- 
tested; but the view of most of the moderns (Griesbach, Liicke, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Diisterdieck, Huther) has been de- 
clared, not without a certain exaggerated emphasis, against their 
genuineness. There are some, however, such as Sander, Besser, 

-and Mayer, who venture to defend it. If we go to the original 
sources, we are met by the fact, first, that as it respects the 
manuscript codices, not one Greek text with which we are 
acquainted, down to the sixteenth century, reads the words in 
question. Only four Greek codices of the sixteenth century 
contain the clause. But of these four, one (Cod. Bavianus) 
is a copy of the Complutensian Polyglot; another (34, or Cod. 
Britannicus) seems to have taken the words from the Vulgate, 
and that in a bad translation (aarp, Novos, Kal wvedua, without 
the article). Of Codd. 162 and 173 we may assume that they 
also received the interpolation from the Vulgate. Secondly, as 
it respects the old versions (Peschito, Arabic, Coptic, Athiopic, 
and Latin, down to A.D. 600), they do not contain it, any more 
than the ancient codices. ‘Thirdly, among the Fathers, none 
of the whole body of the ante-Nicene know the clause, save 
Cyprian ;* and, what is of more moment, those very Fathers 


' Tertullian is no exception. When he says (de Padic. 21) that in the 
Church dwells trinitas wnius divinitatis, Pater, Filius, et Spiritus, no thought- 
ful person would regard this as a reference to the interpolation in question. 
And when (adv. Praxeam, 25) he remarks upon John xvi. 15: Zta con- 
nexus Patris in Filio et Filii in Paracleto tres efficit cohxrentes alterum ex 
altero, qui tres unum sint, non unus, quomodo dictum est, Ego et Pater unum 
sumus (John x. 30)—it must appear evident to every one, from the whole 
tenor of the words, that he had not before his eyes our present passage. 
No more does he refer to it in the Introduction of his book against Praxeas, 
where he copiously, and with —— scholastic exactness, develops his 
theory of the ‘Trinity. 
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who in the Nicene controversy contended for the Nicene Creed, 
never appeal to these words, which would, however, have been 
their firmest and most welcome support; instead of that, they 
take pains to demonstrate the homoousia of the Son by other 
passages (for example, by the eighth verse of this very chapter). 

Cyprian is the only exception. In the Ep. ad Jubajanum, 
where he is speaking of the invalidity of the baptism of heretics, 
he asks what kind of a temple of God he would make who was 
baptized by a heretic. He could not be a templum Creatoris, 
who did not believe in a Creator; he could not be a temple of 
Christ, who denied Christ’s divinity ; nor could he be a temple 
of the Holy Ghost, for “cum tres unum sint, quomodo Spiritus 
placatus esse ei potest, qui aut Patris aut Filii inimicus est?” 
Meanwhile, here we have no other than the same dogmatical 
declaration which Tertullian had already made, and without the 
aid of 1 John v. 7,8. More important, on the other hand, is 
another saying of Cyprian. He says (de Unit. Eccles.) : Dicit 
Dominus, Ego et Pater unum sumus (John x. 30), et iterwm 
(thus in another passage) de Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto 
scriptum est, et tres unum sunt, et quisquam credit, hanc uni- 
tatem (that is, of the Church) de divina firmitate venientem, 
sacramentis coelestibus eohzrentem, scindi in ecclesia posse. 
Facundus, indeed (pro Defens. iii. 1, 3), supposed that Cyprian 
had here in view only the words 76 wvedua Kal 7d bdap Kai 
70 aiua, xal ot tTpeis eis To &y cioe; having understood by the 
mvedpa the energy of the Holy Spirit in the Church, by the 
bdwp the energy of the Father, and by the aia that of the Son. 
But, although it might be possible that Cyprian so understood 
the words (and though, further, the Vulgate had translated eds 
To & eiat by unum sunt), yet between possibility and probability 
there is a difference, and Cyprian’s words may be explained by 
the fact that in manuscripts which he had (of an old Latin 
version) the interpolation was already to be found. Thus was 
Cyprian’s sentence viewed by Fulgentius Ruspensis (Responsio 
ad Arianos) ;! and, what is of more importance, Fulgentius him- 


1 “ Quod etiam beatus martyr Cyprianus confitetur, dicens: qui pacem 
Christi et concordiam rumpit, adversus Christum facit ; qui alibi preter 
ecclesiam colligit, Christi ecclesiam spargit. Atque ut unam ecclesiam 
unius Dei esse monstraret, hee confestim testimonia de scripturis inseruit. 
Dicit Dominus” (then follow the words of Cyprian in question). I cannot, 
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self quotes the critically-questionable words as St John’s, and 
therefore must have read them in his New Testament. (Ful- 
gentius died a.p. 533.) But, before his time, towards the end 
of the fifth century, Vigilius (adv. Varim. Arian.) says: 
Johannes evangelista ad Parthos: tres sunt, inquit, qui testi- 
monium perhibent in terra, aqua, sanguis et caro, et tres in 
nobis sunt, et tres sunt, qui testimonium perhibent in ccelo, 
Pater, Verbum et Spiritus, et hi tres unum sunt. We see that 
he had before him the passage in his New Testament in its 
corrupt form (aqua, sanguis et caro, et tres in nobis sunt) ; but 
also, that the gloss was already in the text, and not merely in a 
single copy, but that it was so widely diffused and acknowledged 
in the West as to be appealed to by him bond fide in his con- 
test with his Arian opponents.’ So also we find the citation in 
Cassiodorus, Etherius, and others: and Diisterdieck, therefore, 
goes too far when he says that we may “ track the introduction 
of this interpolation into the text” by following Vigilius, Ful- 
gentius, Cassiodorus, and others : these Fathers rather bear testi- 
mony to the fact, that the questionable clause had already, about 
A.D. 500, the character of a widely-extended various reading. 
Hence it may be explained, how in /ater times the words came 
to be written in the margin of individual Greek manuscripts. 

If we clearly take into view this whole position of the 
matter, it will seem nothing less than inconceivable that Cyprian 
actually read the words in his text. The thought which he 
expresses there was by no means a strange one in the third 
century; it is to be found perfectly developed, for example, by 
Tertullian (from John x. 30, xvi. 15). If we only bear in 


understand how Diisterdieck can doubt whether Fulgentius thought that 
the words of 1 John v. 7 were in Cyprian’s mind. He says himself, “‘ He 
(Cyprian) quotes this testimony from the Scripture, and so says Fulgentius, 
immediately after he himself had referred to the questionable words of the 


seventh verse as St John’s.” He must have read the words in his New 


Testament, and have regarded them as genuine. How could he then doubt 
that Cyprian also had these words in his mind? 

1 What weight such patristic notices have, even as opposed to the 
codd., we see strikingly evidenced by the passage, Matt. viii. 28, where the 
majority of the codd. have either inserted Tadzpnyay as a correction from 
Mark and Luke, or read Tepyesyvav, but where we find from Origen, in 
John (tom. vi. 24), that the old codd. of his time read Tepeonvav,—the 
reading Tepyeonvay a its Te to a conjectural correction of Origen 
himself. 
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mind how vague was the form of the oldest Latin versions, and 
how, in the fragments which we have of them, the text is some- 
times freely handled, and sometimes corruptly given, it will 
appear by no means an impossibility that so early as the third 
century such a gloss as this could have slipped into the text. 

Such a gloss we say. For, if we lay more stress upon this 
passage of Cyprian than some do, it is not for the purpose 
of maintaining the genuineness of the clause, but rather that 
we may contend against it on safer grounds, Granted, that 
Cyprian read the words in his text; what follows from that ? 
That it was a very old reading, or possibly the original reading? 
By no means. This would be to confound all the first princi- 
ples of a sound criticism of the text. Granted it not to be 
impossible that Greek codices may be yet discovered which 
shall contain the clause, we must direct our critical judgment 
by the evidence of the documents which we have, and not of 
those which we have not, and of the existence of which we as 
yet know nothing. And, accordingly, we are bound to say 
that the whole Greek-speaking East was not acquainted with 
the words in question, and in the Greek Church of the East 
the reading was known by none; otherwise, it would be found 
in some at least of the old codices, and it would have been 
employed in the controversy with the Arians. Assuming now, 
for argument’s sake, that the words are genuine, in what but 
Arian interests could they have been thrown out of the text? 
And could this have been done without mention, or reproba- 
tion, or punishment? Would the orthodox Church have suf- 
fered such a theft to be committed without even observing the 
thief? Let him believe this who can! But how could this 
spolium have taken place at so late a date, since even the Pe- 
schito omits the words, and in all the East none is found who 
knew them? 

On the internal arguments against the authenticity we do 
not lay any great stress. That St John—who wrote those 
passages in the Gospel, ch. i. 1, etc., x. 30, xvi. 15—could not 
have given expression to the thought that the Father, Son, and 
Spirit & eiot, is no more than the untenable assertion of a sub- 
jective hypercriticism. That he, who elsewhere opposes @eds 
to Adyos, and vids to warp, should here insert between sratyp 
and zrvedua the doyos, involves no direct impossibility, though 
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it is somewhat strange; as also is the attribute dywoy in con~ 
nection with zvedua, since from ch. iv. 1 downwards he has 
used the mere mrvedya, or mvedpa ToD Ocod. As it regards the 
process of thought, there is nothing in the interpolation that 
directly conflicts with it, especially if we adopt the arrangement 
which is confirmed by: the oldest citations in Vigilius, Ful- 
gentius, Cassius, and Etherius: xa) rpeis eiot of paptupodvtes 
év Th yh’ TO Tvedpa, Kal Td Vdeap, Kal Td aluar Kai oi Tpeis eis TO 
&veiow. Kat tpeis eiot of waptupodvtes ev Td obpave 6 TaTnp, Kab 
6 NOyos, Kal TO TrveDUA Kal oi Tpeis & cioww. According to the 
correct interpretation of the paprupia, which refers it, not to 
the demonstration that Jesus and no other is the promised 
Messiah, but to the testimony through whose might God over- 
cometh the world, St John would first mention the three factors 
through which God works upon earth:—the Spirit of faith 
and love operating upon believers, and through them upon the 
world; then the baptism of water, instituted by Christ (as re- 
presentative of the means and signs of grace); and then the 
blood, that is, that patient suffering unto death in which Chris- 
tians have their Lord for a pattern and a forerunner. After 
these, he would introduce the Three-one God in heaven, who 
from heaven sustains the testimony of His Church, yea, Him- 
self works from heaven in this testimony of His own upon 
earth,—as Father, who sent His Son; as Word, which came 
forth from the Father, and shineth as light in the darkness; 
and as Spirit, who worketh upon believers below, in order in 
them and through them to exert His power upon the world.’ 
And, as the former triple energy of testimony on earth pro- 
ceeds eis 7d &y—that is, to one and the same end,—so also the 
Three Witnesses in heaven are &, One, Nature (compare John 
x. 30), and thus the witness tending to one end springs from 
one origin. 

The internal arguments, therefore, would never be sufficient 
of themselves to determine any one in favour of or against the 


1 This, as the answer to Diisterdieck’s question, as to how the testimony 
of the Spirit in heaven is to be distinguished from His testimony upon 
nets Huther asserts that the trinity of the heavenly testimony would 

“enter without any preparation for it;” but we must remind him that in 


ver. 6 “ Jesus Christ” and the “ Spirit” had been for the first time men- 
tioned together. 
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genuineness of the words in question. If, indeed, some old, 
unlooked-for Greek codex should be discovered, containing the 
passage, the critical question would take another aspect. How- 
ever, as we do not make an appeal to codices which are not in 
our hands, but to those which we have and are acquainted with, 
nothing remains but to make the unambiguous confession that, 
according to all the sources at present in our hands, the clause 
in dispute is spurious.’ 

So much for the critical question. As it respects the 
exegesis, vers. 7 and 8 offer no difficulty, when ver. 6 is rightly 
understood. How those expositors who understand the paprv- 
pew of a testimony for the Messiahship of Jesus, must labour 
to torture the Spirit, the water, and the blood into a demonstra- 
tion for that Messiahship, needs no remark of ours. Huther, 
in particular, who refers the déwp to the baptism of John, ex- 
elusive of the Christian baptism, and remarks upon ver. 7, “All 
these three expressions have here obviously the same meaning 
as before,” must be embarrassed by the consideration that the 
Present Tense cannot well refer to John’s baptism, as if it were 
still bearing witness. 

Maprupeiy is to us, in ver. 7 as in ver. 6, that activity of 
testimony by which the world is overcome. It is the faith that 
Christ is the Son of God which (according to ver. 5) overcometh 
the world; and in what way, has been already said in ver. 6. 
He who constitutes the Object and Matter of that faith, Christ, 
came (as Conqueror) by means of this, that He did not, like 
the Baptist, bring a mere symbolical requirement of regenera- 
tion, but, through the sacrifice of His blood, the very power of 
regeneration. And the Spirit who now worketh in us faith in 


1 The Complutensian received the clause from the Vulgate, and so also 
the ante-Lutheran translations. Erasmus (first and second editions), Aldina 
(1518), (apito 1521-34) omitted it; but Erasmus restored it through fear 
of man (third edition, 1522). Beza, Stephanus, and the Text. Rec. retained 
it thenceforward. Luther and Bugenhagen declared it to be spurious ; 
Zwingli omitted it in his annotations; Calvin was inclined to regard it as 
genuine, on the ground of the Prologus galeatus, which he held as coming 
from Jerome, and in which the omission of the clause is attributed to in- 
fidelibus translatoribus. The Zurich translation of the New Testament, 
1529, contains it ; but the succeeding editions are said to have inclosed it 
in brackets, though the copy in my possession (1561) has it without 
brackets. It was first received into Luther's translation in 1593. 
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this Christ, and at the same time that love which is derived from 
the nature of Christ, Himself testifies before the world that He 
(this Spirit of Christian faith and Christian love) is the truth. 
“Ort, St John continues; introducing, however, no reason, but 
only an explanation (like the Heb. ‘> so often, and St John 
thinks in Hebrew)—“ that is to say,” we might translate, “there 
are three that bear witness, the Spirit, and the water, and the 
blood.” He names the Spirit first, not because the Spirit is 
“the only independent witness, not dependent on the water and 
the blood” (Diisterdieck)—for, without the act of the offering 
of the blood of Christ, the Spirit would not put forth His 
energy upon earth—but because the Apostle, after he had 
spoken in the beginning of ver. 6 of that with which Christ had 
come in the past, now purposes to speak of the witness by which 
the world is overcome in the present. As such, he has already, 
at the end of ver. 6, mentioned the mrvedywa, which 7d paptupooy 
é€o7e; and with this he now connects his words. But, this very 
testimony of the Spirit ruling in believers, works in such 
manner that those two instruments of victory with which Christ 
in the past appeared upon earth, are not laid aside, but continue 
their instrumentality, and are as it were continually reproduced 
anew. First, the water, which (according to ver. 6) was common 
to Him and to the Baptist; that is, water-baptism instituted by 
Christ, in its characteristic as an external institution, as a sign 
and symbol, and consequently as the representative of all the 
means of grace administered by men, especially in its connection 
with the preaching of the word, which is inseparable from 
baptism, and, according to the apostolical ordinance, preceded 
it. But then, also, the blood, the blood of Christ—that is, His 
atoning death, which ever continues its subduing power on the 
hearts of men. Not, however, the blood of Christ alone,—for 
St John writes generally that blood is a paprupodv,—but there. 
must be added the power of the witnessing blood, which, for 
the testimony of Jesus, and in the spirit of Christ, in the spirit 
of self-sacrificing, suffering love, is still poured out continually 
by His people. And, as in ch. iv. the Spirit of God had been 
viewed under two aspects, as the Spirit of confession and as the 
Spirit of love, so we may say that in the water of baptism the 
confession is embodied which overcomes the lie of the world, 
but in the blood of testimony that love which overcomes the 
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world’s carnal power by suffering, even as Christ overcame 
death by dying. 

In the concluding words, xat of tpeis eis 7d Ev eiot, St John 
expresses the inseparable co-operation unto one end which is 
correlative with the unity of their origin in the one Spirit, who, 
as the Spirit of confession and the Spirit of suffering love, ap- 
proves His Divine power. Eis 7d & does not mean “together” 
(Luther, beisammen), but “ co-operating to one end ;” not, how- 
ever, with respect to the “leading clause, that Jesus is the 
Christ” (Diisterdieck), but to the overcoming of the world. 


Vers. 9-12. How “our faith” (ver. 4), by means of its 
object and substance (Christ, who came with water and blood), 
as also in virtue of its nature (of the Spirit, ver. 6, who, ver. 7, 
still, in connection with baptism and self-renouncing suffering 
love, and in these, bears His testimony to Himself), has the 
power in itself to overcome the world—has been shown in 
vers. 5-8. Now, vers. 9-12, the other and subjective side of 
the matter is brought under consideration; it is shown, how 
this victory over the xocpos takes effect in the individual man. 
The Apostle exhibits this to his readers, while he reminds them 
how they themselves had been brought to the assurance of faith 
by the “ witness” dilated upon vers. 6-8. This, indeed, did not 
take place through external arguments directed to the under- 
standing, but through the power of a new life which Christ and 
Christ’s Spirit had manifested in them. Thus St John comes 
to speak, vers. 9-12, of the assurance and power of faith, and 
thus demonstrates and illustrates its world-conquering character. 

Ver. 9. “If we receive the testimony of men :” this premiss 
(ei with the Indicative) lays down an admitted presupposition, 
from which an inference may and will be deduced. It is a 
known fact, that we (in human affairs, for example, before a 
tribunal) accept the testimony which is given by men, and give 
it its measured value. The first person plural serves to express 
the idea of the German “man.” . We, men, are wont to do so. 
(Not—we Christians). Granted, then, that we are accustomed to 
receive the testimony of men, how much more must we receive 
the testimony of God, this being obviously pelfov, greater in 
value, and dignity, and certainty! St John, however, expresses 
it so concisely as to omit the mécw padrov AaBGpev. He says 
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only, “ God’s testimony is greater ;” the complementary clause, 
“ consequently, the rather to be received,” was self-understood. 
"Oru airn éotlv 4 paptupia, btt, x.t.r. Instead of the 
second ért the Rec. reads 4v. (So De Wette and Sander.) 
But 6rz is perfectly authenticated by Codd. A.B., Copt., Sahid., 
Armen., Vulg., and the Fathers (jv originated manifestly in 
the endeavour to conform ver. 9 to the following verse).—The 
first 6r may be taken either as a causal particle, or as an ea- 
planatory “for, that is.” Liticke adopts the former, and supplies 
what is omitted before 67s thus: “ But if we receive the testi- 
mony of God, we must believe that. Jesus is the Christ; for 
this is in truth the substance of His testimony.” But such a 
completion of the thought is exegetically untenable ; it exhibits 
the same perversion which, from ver. 6 onwards, will think of 
nothing but “ demonstration of the Messiahship of Jesus.” 
Huther correctly sees that the clause with 67. serves to explain 
and define the previous idea, 7 aptupla tod Ocod, that is, to 
say what testimony must be here understood. But, even then, 
there are various views which may be taken. Either the second 
é7t may be translated by “ for ;” in which case the airy must 
necessarily refer back to ver. 8 (“that is to say, this—water, 
blood, and Spirit—is the testimony of God; for He has testi- 
fied it concerning His Son”). But this does not present any 
clear process in the thought; we cannot see what the words rz 
pepaptipnKer, x.7.d., really mean to say in this case ; they would 
bear a definite meaning only if an adrés came before the pe- 
Haprupnxer, in order to emphasize that it was God Himself who 
gave this testimony. Or, the second é7z may be translated 
“that ;” in which case the clause 671 weaptipnxev must be 
regarded as the explanation and substance of the arn: “This, 
namely, is the testimony of God, that He has testified concern- 


ing His Son.” The emphasis then falls upon the words zrepl. 


Tov viod: avrod. In any case, the Apostle does not mean thereby 
(as Bengel and Liicke assume) that testimony which, according 
to vers. 7, 8, still continuously goes on through the Spirit, the 
water, and the blood; certainly not the purely internal testi- 
mony which is treated of in ver. 11: but he opposes to the con- 
tinuous testimony which goes on through man’s instrumentality, 
the immediately-Divine, once-given testimony (jepaptipyeer) ; 
and this must be conceived of as no other than that of John i. 33 


Ee es. 
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(compare Matt. iii. 17, and the parallel passages, Mark ix. 7 ; 
John xii. 28). As the Apostle above, in ch. iv. 21, made it pro- 
minent that we have an express commandment of the Lord for 
the ayazn, so similarly he points here, ch. v. 9, to the fact that 
we have an express testimony of God Himself on which our 
faith is founded. And the words wept tod viod adrod plainly 
remind us of the words of Matt. iii. 17; Mark ix. 7. 

Ver. 10. This testimony, however, as given in the past, 
does not altogether end the matter... He who believeth on this 
Son of God has the witness of God, not only externally to him- 
self in the evangelical narrative, and as something belonging to 
the past, but internally and as an active and influential power. 
The like and selfsame testimony which was once uttered by 
God, “ This is My beloved Son,” approves itself as true in us, 
in believers, while it mightily demonstrates its power within us 
(as is afterwards shown, ver. 11). 

He, on the other hand, who does not believe (and in whose 
inner soul, consequently, that testimony cannot demonstrate its 
power), is not excused (through this deficiency of a present 
mighty demonstration within him); but he remains under this 
guilt, that he believeth not that historical and sure testimony 
which God bore to His Son, and thereby “hath made God a 
liar,” that is, has treated Him as a liar (compare ch. i. 10). 

They who do not distinguish the Perfect in ver. 9, wewap- 
tvpnxev, from the Present in vers. 7, 8, are not in a position to 
view rightly the thought of ver. 10. 

Vers. 11, 12 serve the purpose of explaining and unfolding 
the words “ hath the witness in himself,’ ver. 10. Kat atirn 
cannot refer back to the “ testimony which God hath testified,” 
ver. 10; since in vers. 9, 10 the past historical testimony has 
been already clearly distinguished from the testimony which 
we bear in ourselves at the present.. Rather must airy go back 
to the commencing clause of ver. 10. This is confirmed by 
ver. 12; where it is said that the ua mioredov hath not life, 
consequently hath not received this testimony, ver. 11, which 
simply consists in the possession of the 2: consequently, it 
cannot be demanded of him that he should believe this internal 
testimony, nor can it be said of him that he maketh God a liar, 
because he believeth not this testimony which hath not yet been 
borne within him. It is therefore perfectly plain, that by the 
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“witness which God hath given, wewaptipnxer,” and by the 
not receiving of which the unbeliever maketh “God a liar,” 
something other must be meant than the internal experience of 
the life-giving power of faith. This latter follows only upon 
faith itself. The paptupia iy wewaptipneev must, on the other 
hand, be something which the not-yet-believing man might and 
could already have perceived or rejected. Consequently, it must 
be the objective, historical testimony, by which God acknow- 
ledged Jesus as His Son. And, consequently, further, our 
words, ver. 11, cal airn éotiv, «.7.r.. must refer, not to the 
second, but to the first, member of ver. 10. 

The meaning of the words themselves furnishes no particular 
difficulty. “And this is the testimony (which we have), that 
God hath given to us (iv) eternal life. And this life is in 
His Son.” The believer has, as such, experienced the power 
of God in himself, the power which has awakened him from 
spiritual death, and given him the victory over the J of self, the 
power of a heavenly life, And in truth this heavenly life is 
and subsists in the Person of the Son of God. It is the death- 
overcoming power of Christ, the Son of God, which the believer 
has experienced, and experiences anew every day, upon and 
within his soul. With him, therefore, doubt upon that point 
is no longer possible; he can no more doubt of the Divinity 
and Divine power of Christ than a recovered blind man can 
doubt of the existence of the sun and of light. The Son of 
God, with His power overcoming the xdcpos, is to him a fact; 
a most proper and essential experience. This is the blessing 
which rests upon the belief of that objective historical waprupia 
of God concerning His Son, that a man attains thereby to this 
internal experimental paptupia of the living power of the Son 
of God overcoming the world and death. 


“ He that hath the Son, hath life; he that hath not the Son, 


hath not life :’ these words develop and distribute the second 
member of ver. 11. That “this life is in His Son,” approves 
itself in the fact that he who hath the Son hath life,—and con- 
versely. (Grotius weakens the thought by saying: “ He who 
hath the Son hath a right to future eternal life.’ St John says 
much more than this.) 


Vers, 13-17. It has been maintained by De Wette and 
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others, against Spener, Bengel, and Liicke, that there is here 
no formal beginning of a final section, but that the chain of 
thought goes on continuously. This, however, does not follow 
from the mere fact that in ver. 13 the idea of the “ eternal life” 
is resumed; for this idea is so profound, full, and comprehen- 
sive, as to justify us in thinking that St John, in the section 
ch. v. 4-12, had been gradually introducing it in all its fulness, 
in order to declare in his final section that this was the end of 
all his writing, to show them that we have eternal life through 
faith in the Son of God. This is the very end which he lays 
down, ch. xx. 31, as the final and consummate goal of his Gospel. 
—What speaks more strongly against the assumption that in 
ch. v. 13 there is the formal commencement of a final section 
in the ordinary sense, is the circumstance that the fundamental 
idea of the Fifth Part—the world-overcoming power of faith— 
still continues to stamp its impress upon the whole strain of 
the thought. Nevertheless, there is a sense in which vers. 13-21 
actually form a concluding section. Not that the organic de- 
velopment of the thought comes to an end in ver. 12, a purely 
hortatory and final appendage now following; but the organic 
development of thought has now attained its all-comprehending 
crown or climax, so that the last strain of the last Part forms 
at the same time a conclusion of the whole matter, a conclusion 
which bears all the evident characteristics of being such. 

That is to say, the words radra éypawra tpiv, ver. 13, by no 
means point back merely to vers. 10-12. How trivial would 
it be to say, “ This (that he who hath the Son hath eternal life) 
have I written to you, that ye may know that he who believeth 
on the Son of God hath eternal life”—! ‘These things have 
I written” rather refer back (Bengel) to the tatta ypagopev of 
ch. i. 4, That which St John there announced at the outset, 
he has now fully accomplished. He has written this whole 
Epistle in order to bring his readers to this goal and topstone 
of knowledge, that they, if they believe on the name of the Son 
of God, have eternal life. To this same faith it was his design 
to lead them by his Gospel (John xx. 31): a new demonstration 
of the internal and external connection of the two documents.’ 

’ Olshausen says on this passage: ‘The connection of the Epistle with 


the Gospel is here evident. In John xx. 31 St John lays down the very 
same end for his Gospel.” 
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This concluding point he has now therefore reached. But 
even this last blessed result of faith, the “life eternal,” he will 
still unfold in its world-overcoming power, and exhibit accord- 
ingly the wioris also as in its consequences overcoming the world. 
But both these are exhibited in the hearing and granting of 
prayer. The believer is here represented as a man who, as it 
were, may place himself in command of the powers of God 
Himself. In the confidence of faith he may pray, and God 
heareth him. In the development of this thought it will be 
seen (vers. 16, 17) that St John has especially in view interces- 
sion for the spiritual good of other men, and for their conversion 
(and consequently, in this sense also, the proper overcoming of 
the world). 

In ver. 14 we must read, with the Rec. and B., and in 
conformity with St John’s style, 67x, édy tu (against A. and 
Lachmann, 6,7¢ dv). “And this is the confidence which we 
have in Him, that,’—and so on. The rapfncia is connected, 
not with the idea of the So (Diisterdieck), but with that of 
the mictevew. The clause with 67. does not serve to explain 
the airy, for our mappyola cannot consist in that which God 
doeth. “Ort depends simply upon trappycia, and only sets forth 
its matter or substance. We have the confidence that He 
heareth us,’—this is the kernel of the thought; but, to make 
prominent how great and glorious a thing it is to be able to 
possess such confidence, St John uses, instead of the simple 
- mappnolav éxouev, the emphatic cai airy éorlv 7) trappnola ip 
éyouev. Liicke is right therefore in saying that the logical 
completion of the clause would be thus: “ And this is the 
confidence which we have: (we have the confidence) that he 
heareth us.” 

He (God) heareth us, “if we ask anything according to His 
will.” Here is confirmed what was observed upon ch. iii. 22, 
that, in the doctrine concerning the granting of prayer, the 
petitioner is always assumed to live in the Holy Ghost and in 
the possession of a regenerate life; that, consequently, his sup- 
plication proceeds from a will which is in accordance with the 
Divine will, and which frames its desires according to the norm 
of God's Spirit and will; that, therefore, he never urges pre- 
sumptuous requests, but prays only for that which Christ has 
taught us to ask for. 
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Ver. 15. If we know that God heareth our prayer (dover), 
we have already the thing prayed for (even though the fulfil- 
ment may not be plain to our own eyes at once). So rightly 
explain Episcopius, Liicke, and others (against Rickli, who finds 
in ver. 15 the simple declaration, that if God hear our prayer, 
He will also grant it. But the axovew twos itself involves the 
granting ; compare ver. 14). In the knowing that God heareth 
us, lies already the possession of what is asked, even though the 
fulfilment of our request may not be at once obvious to our 
eyes. This is the highest glory of the confidence of prayer, 
that the petitioner may at once, without doubt and with absolute 
assurance, regard the thing asked for as his own possession, even 
as he at first only asked God for it—Instead of éév with the 
Indicative, a pure Greek writer would have used eZ with the 
Indicative (as in ch. iv, 11). 

In vers. 16,17 St John speaks of a limit which is placed 
to the world-overcoming power of prayer. If any petition 
might be supposed to be “according to the will of God,” it 
would certainly be the petition for the conversion and salvation 
of our neighbour. ‘This is indeed prayer, not for myself, but 
for him, and therefore springing from love; it is a prayer, not 
for earthly good, but for the salvation of a soul, and therefore 
for the extension and coming of the kingdom of God. Hence, 
one might be misled into the theoretical notion that every 
prayer for the conversion of a fellow-man must be heard and 
granted. The Apostle here obviates that erroneous inference. 
Conversion proceeds in a sphere of its own, which touches at 
all points the domain of human voluntary determination ; and 
in this domain there is a point at which the human will may 
have so hardened itself against the converting influences of the 
grace of God, as that God cannot and will not any more save. 
When this point has been reached, intercession has no assurance 
of being heard. 

It is plain, and indeed uncontested, that this is the general 
meaning of these words. The Apostle sets out with the pre- 
supposition that one sees his ad<Adés sin the duapriav py mpds 
@dvarov. Instead of the édv, another author would have used 
et with the Optative. How wide the idea of adeAdds is, we have 

1 Olshausen: ‘‘ St John makes specially prominent the noblest applica- 
tion of prayer— Prayer for others.” 

Y 
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already seen; and what St John in ver. 8 says concerning the 
witnessing, world-overcoming power of the aia, that is, of the 
love which sacrifices its own life, shows us that he did not limit 
his meaning, any more than his Lord (Luke x. 30 seq.), to mere 
obligations towards our fellow-regenerate, exclusive of the obli- 
gations of love towards those who are still to be converted. 
First of all, we must think of the members of the Christian 
community, but not to the exclusion of those who are not 
Christians. To restrict the idea of a8ed¢os to the regenerate is 
altogether untenable, especially if the duapria mpos Odvarov be 
the sin of apostasy, which, ch. ii. 19, the truly regenerate can- 
not commit.—He then who seeth his dderdés (in the widest 
sense) sin—his sin not being yet the sin unto death— should 
(not may) pray for him; and God'—or he, the petitioner,” by his 
prayer—will give him life. This ddce Sony of itself shows that 
it is not so much the commission of an individual sinful action 
which is meant by the duapravew (in that case we should have 
expected as the answer of the prayer, “And God will for- 
give it to him”’), as a state of sin which is to be removed by 
the impartation of a higher heavenly power of life. And this 
therefore must define and limit the idea of the “sinning unto 
death.” By this also cannot be meant an individual external 
action, deserving the punishment of death (as Morus, Lange, 
and the papal expositors suppose, with a false application of 
Num. xviii. 22); for @avaros can be here only the antithesis 
of fw, and must not therefore be understood of bodily death. 
But pos @dvarov he sins who has brought himself into such a 
posture and state of soul as renders impossible the conversion to 
mioris and fa (Calvin, De Wette, Liicke). 

The one and only point of difficulty in the whole passage 
is, whether and how it can be surely known, as to a third person, 
that the aderdés has committed that sin of internal reprobation. 
That it is supposed to be possible to be known, is shown not so 
much by the éav tis 18 (which refers primarily to the general 
apaptdvovra), as by this, that the repeated restriction, awapraveuw 
pa) Tpos Odvarov and Tots dpaptdvoucr pr) pds Odvarov, impli- 
citly requires the readers, when they see their brother sinning, 
to test whether the sin be or be not the “sin unto death.” The 


1 So Beza, Socinus, Grotius, Spener, Bengel, Liicke. 
_ ? So Erasmus, Calvin, De Weitte. 
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question then arises, how this mark of cognisableness may be 
reconciled with what is said besides concerning the “sin unto 
death ;” or, in other words, what definite species of sin may be 
found in the case of which the mark that it may be known 
coincides with the other marks. 

Diisterdieck lays down the following norms for the exposi- 
‘tion of the idea of the duaptla mpos Odvarov: 1. That it may 
be known; 2. That it can be committed only by a member of 
the Christian community ; 3. That for him who has committed 
it “ there may not be prayer;” 4. That in and for itself it is 
not distinguished from every other sin, since every sin is in fact 
asin unto death. Accordingly, he comes to the decision that 
the “sin unto death” cannot be the “sin against the Holy 
Ghost, Matt. xii. 31” (since this was committed by unbelievers) ; 
nor impenitence continued even unto (bodily) death (since it 
could never be known whether any man would continue his im- 
penitence unto death) ;—but no other than shipwreck of faith, 
or apostasy. 

However generally correct this may be, the question is left 
quite unsolved by it—how far this sin is cognisable. Diister- 
dieck was at first disposed to regard with some favour the 
notion of Grotius, who regarded excommunication from the 
Church as the swre sign of the commission of the sin unto death 
—as if that sin were to be known by what a man suffered, and 
not by what he did; and as if the Church might not be mis- 
taken in the infliction of excommunication! He afterwards says, 
with Huther, that “a sin must be meant by which the internal 
abandonment of life in Christ is consummated and declared. 
But thus every grosser sin, murder, denial of Christ, adultery, 
may be such asin unto death.’ We may reasonably doubt, 
however, whether the man who commits an act of adultery, must 
be therefore at once supposed to have finally and fully broken 
off all connection with Christ. Diisterdieck finally takes refuge 
in the assumption, that “the whole representation of the sin 
unto death must have been far less difficult to the first readers 
of the Epistle,” and that apostasy to Gnosticism must necessarily 
have been its meaning to their minds. A miserable conclusion 
this, after eighteen pages of investigation! Were then the 
Cerinthian Gnostics the only men for whom prayer was not to 


be offered ? 
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But these regulative principles for the exposition of the idea 
are, as a whole, partly incorrect, and partly inefficient. It is not 
correct to say that the sin here treated of could be committed 
only by the regenerate. If the sin unto death was apostasy to 
Gnosticism, then we are taught by ch. ii. 19, that those who 
committed this sin had never been truly regenerate. And it is 
an error to make ch. v. 1 prove that the idea of daderdés is 
limited to the fellow-regenerate: in our observatiens upon that 
passage, we have seen that, not the idea ddeAgds, but the con- 
textual process of the Apostle’s thought, led him to the deriva- 
tion of the a@yd7n there from the common fatherhood of God ; 
and on ch. iii. 15, that the idea dSed¢ds, viewed in itself, em- 
braces the whole relation of man to man. Accordingly, the 
first restriction falls to the ground. A “ sin unto death” will 
every sin be through which man -becomes incapable of any fur- 
ther conversion; therefore, both the “sin against the Holy 
Ghost,” spoken of in Matt. xii. 31 seq., that is, unbelievers’ 
decided hardening of themselves against the drawing of grace, 
and the sin of apostasy (comp. Heb. vi. 4) committed by mem- 
bers of the Christian community (though, according to ch. ii. 
19, not internally and in the fullest sense regenerate), fall 
under the idea of the “ sin unto death” alike. 

Secondly, it is a perversion for him to maintain (misunder- 
standing a saying of Calvin, that every, the smallest sin, would 
deserve death) that every sin in itself is a sin unto. death; and, 
therefore, that the question does not concern the objective 
quality of the.sin, but.only the subjective condition of heart in 
him who commits the sin. That would take away every vestige 
of the possibility of discerning and knowing the sin. But the 
Apostle says in ver. 18 just the reverse, that not every sin is a 
“sin unto death”’ in the sense of ver. 17. 

Thirdly, it is a very incautious way of speaking, to lay 
down as a third mark, that for him who has committed the 
sin unto death “ we are not to pray.” St John speaks more 
cautiously ; he does not forbid the praying,’ but he says, od 
mept éxelvns Kéyw wa épwtnon. Now, whether the zrepi be 
connected with ¢pwrjcn (as the majority of expositors think) 
or with Aéyo (which better suits the meaning of mep/)—in 


* Olshausen writes here erroneously, ‘‘ Love forbids now to pray.” 
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neither case is there any prohibition of prayer in the words ; 
St John only takes this sin away from under the previous com- 
mandment to pray. (It is not-—“ For it I say that he may not 
pray ;” the negation ov belongs decisively to the Aéyw, not to 
€pwtjon). But this is very important. For with it falls all 
that has been said by him concerning the cognisableness of 
this “sin unto death.” If St John forbids a Christian to pray 
for the sinner unto death, he must presuppose that the having 
committed such a sin is in every case indubitably certain ; but, 
taking the words of ver. 17 in their simple meaning, the only 
thing laid down and presupposed is this, that a sin which is wh 
mpos Odvarov, not unto death, may be surely known as such. And 
thus all the difficulties are solved. That any particular sin 
which another may commit, as also the general state in which 
he may be found, is not pds Odvarov—that he may still repent 
and be converted—this may be easily and with the utmost 
confidence known. And where this is known with certainty, 
where there is no necessity for thinking another to be hardened 
and past salvation,—there must be prayer offered. Where, on 
the other hand, this certainty ceases, where there is reason to 
assume or suppose that another has committed the “ sin unto 
death,”—there this prayer ceases (Grotius, Lange, Huther, 
Besser). Thus, in this latter case—that is, where there is 
room for much doubt (absolute assurance is never possible to 
any human eye)—the intercession is not commanded ; neither 
is it forbidden, but left to the heart of the individual: only, that 
in such cases such assurance of the hearing of prayer as had been 
spoken of in ver. 14 seq. cannot have place.‘ The Christian is 
defended against the dangerous supposition, that uncondition- 
ally, and in every instance, prayer for the conversion of a third 
person must be granted.? There are cases, says St.John, in 


1 The connection of thought, therefore, is not this: Such an interces- 
sion remains unheard, because the intercession itself is a forbidden one, and 
against the will of God (Calvin, Bengel) ; but, conversely, Such an inter- 
cession is not commanded, because the assurance of hearing is not given. 

2 Bullinger’s words on this point are very good: ‘‘ Poterat autem ali- 
quis pro impio aliquo contemtore Dei orare, Deumque ipsum, non auditus, 
arguere mendacii. Istud ut declinaret apostolus, notanter addidit : Impe- 
trabis quidem, si ille Deum convertentem non contemserit. Pro eo, inquit, 
qui ad mortem peccat, rogari nolo, i.e. nolo quis exspectet se quidquam 
consecuturum, si oret pro perfidio et impio contemtore numinis,” ; 
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which man has destroyed his own capacity of conversion (Matt. 
xii. 81 seq.; Heb. vi. 4 seq.) ; and, where it may be assumed 
that such a case is before us, intercession is not commanded : it 
may not reckon upon that acceptance and answer, simply be- 
cause, whenever such a case occurs, the man has already fallen 
into spiritual @dvaros, into reprobation. 

In ver. 17 follows the simple explanation that in fact every 
adixta is sin, but that there is a duapria od pos Odvatov. That 
éort is the substantive verb, is plain from the arrangement of 
the words. (Luther was much in error when he took duapria 
as the subject, in the sense of dpapria tis, éotiv as the copula, 
and ov mpos Odvarov as the predicate.)— The first words have 
an external resemblance to ch. iii. 4, but the likeness is only ex- 
ternal. There, the matter of the idea dyapria was defined by 
avouia; here, the comprehensiveness of the idea duapria is de- 
fined by aésxia. There, the point was, that sin is in its nature 
a transgression of the commandments of God ; here, the thought 
is that not merely the duaptia mpos Odvaror, but every ad¢xia, 
falls under the idea of dwapria, while there is within this range 
of the idea a sinning which is “ not unto death.” ’Advxia is 
therefore an idea altogether different from dvopuia. ’ Avoyia 
serves for the qualitative definition of the idea dwaptia; aducla 
serves for its qualitative limitation. °Avouia is that which offends 
the specific commandments of God; and in ch. iii, 4 it is said that 
sin (all sin) offends against God’s commandments. “Advxia is all 
that is opposed to the inmost, deepest idea of Secavocvvy (ch. i. 9 
and ii. 29); and it is said in our passage that every deviation 
from the nature of Him who is righteous and maketh righteous, _ 
is of itself sin, but that not every sin is a sin unto death. 


Vers. 18-20 form a proper conclusion. With a triple 
oldayev St John recapitulates three truths which he has dilated . 
upon in the course of the Epistle. The first, that every man who 
is born of God sinneth not, but taketh heed and guardeth him- 
self, and that Satan cannot touch him, had been unfolded, as to 
its general substance, in the first section (ch. i. 6, ii. 3 seq.) ; 
and, as to its foundation in sonship to God and regeneration, 
and the requirement of the rypetv, in the third section (ch. iii. 3 
seq.) ; and, as it respects the security against the zovypés, in 
the second section (ch, ii. 13 and 20 seq., and 27), and also in 
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the third. The second truth, that we are of God, while the 
world lieth in the evil one, had been prepared for in the first 
section, and then formed the foundation of the second section 
(ch. ii. 8 and 15 seq.), as also the second part of the third section 
(ch. iii. 13 seq.). The third, that Christ is come, and hath given 
us an understanding of the truth, had been copiously unfolded 
in the fourth and fifth sections, but had been before that touched 
upon in the second (ch. ii. 20 and 22).—Thus we see that St 
John does not here recapitulate the five main divisions, but three 
main aspects and points of his teaching which had pervaded more 
or less the various sections of his Epistle: our obligation and pre- 
rogative of holiness ; our opposition to the world our relation 
to the Person of Christ. 

The first of these three thoughts connects itself immediately 
with the preceding verse. Not to obviate a perversion of his 
doctrine that there is a sin “ not unto death” (Bengel)—for no 
occasion had been given for such- a perversion—but as the 
simple appendage to his words, taca adicia duaptia éoriv, and 
as aremembrancer of what had been taught throughout the 
Epistle, St John proceeds—OtSapev (with reference to his 
having said it before), we know that every one who is born of 
God sinneth not. These words have their full interpretation, 
as it respects the subject, in our remarks upon ch. ii. 9, and, as 
it respects the predicate, in our remarks upon ch. il. 1 and 3, 
ii. 3, 4, 9 

But St John appends to the main thought two subordinate 
explanatory suggestions. First, he sets against the negative oy 
apaptaver the positive GAN o-yevynbels Ex Tod Oeod rnpet éav- 
tov (where the Part. Aor. Pass. is employed to lay stress upon 
the contrast between the past and completed yerynOjvar and the 
idea of typeiv, or of continuous preservation of grace) ; but he 
thus at the same time lays down the requirement of what the 
Christian has to do on his own part, in order to realize the 
“not sinning.” Tnpeiv éavrdv, elsewhere with a predicate, as_ 
in 1 Tim. v. 22; James i. 27, “keeping oneself pure :” here 
we must either supplement the predicate, “keeps himself as 
one born of God,” that is, preserves the new life and the state 
of grace ; or, Tnpety avror is used in the sense of the (classical) 
Middle trnpetc@a, “ be on guard, taking heed” (that is, against 
sin). The latter explanation is the more natural. St John had 
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occasion here to mention, not the result (that he remains a 
yevvnbels éx Tod Ocod), but the means, that is, his guarding 
against sin. Moreover, he would have expressed in a clearer 
and less abstract way the thought that “he who is born of God 
keeps himself as one who has a new life.” 

But as he, in the words dA 6, x.7.d., has mentioned the 
means which we on our part must use, so in the concluding 
words of the verse, cal 6 rovnpds ovy drretat adtod, he gives 
the ground of the confidence which we may have in the contest 
with sin. God on His part suffers it not that Satan should 
touch us: Satan may not touch us (érrecOa,, as in the Sept., 
Ps. ev. 15, comp. Wisd. iit 1); compare Luke xxii. 31, 32; 
Eph. vi. 11 seq.; 1 Cor. x. 13. “It is not meant, that tempta- 
tion itself may be avoided” (on the contrary, comp. Eph. vi. 12; 
1 John ii. 13), “but that the tempting attack shall be made 
hurtlessly, and be victoriously repelled” (Diisterdieck). A touch- 
ing is signified which would wound us (our new man), and do 
us injury. 

In ver. 19 the second main truth follows: We know that we 
are of God. In ver. 18 it was laid down as a universal judg- 
ment— He that is born of God sinneth not; in ver. 19 follows 
the specific judgment—We know that we are of Ged. But 
with this is presently contrasted the xocpos, the antithesis of 
the “we.” Kat o nécpos dros ev TO Tovnp@ Keira. The pre- 
dicate év tT Trovnp@ xeirat does not merely constitute the nega- 

‘tive of é« Tod cod elvat, as if the sense were, “ We know that 
we are of God, but the world is not of God;’ and the idea of 
év T@ Tovnp@ KeicOa is much weakened, if we regard (as is 
generally done) the “ lying in the evil” as merely the “being 
in a miserable and wrong state generally.” ’Ev zovnp@ is not 
neuter, but, as the antithesis of ék Ocod, masculine. Keto Oar év 
T@® Tovnp@ is, generally, parallel with the eivas éx tod Ocod, but 
the Apostle must have had some reason why he did not write éx 
Tov Tovnpod éotwy (as in ch. iii. 10-12 and John viii. 4, comp. 
1 John ii. 16); and this reason is to be sought in his habit of 
making the second member of an antithesis overpass the first? 


1 So fixed is this habit of St John, that even in ch. v. 12, where the 
second member does not in fact overpass the first, he introduces in the 
second member at least a formal change and advancement, that of rod Ocod 
added to rév vidv. 
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(compare above, ch. i. 6 and 7, and elsewhere). Concerning 
the world he says, not merely that it is “ of the zrovypds,” or has 
him for a father, and bears his nature, but also that it “lies in 
him,” that is, lies in his bosom,—not, indeed, like an unborn 
child in the mother’s womb (Spener, Steinhofer; after Isa. xlvi. 
3), which would be only another form of being “of the evil 
one,” and moreover would be an altogether inappropriate figure, 
—but like an infant on the bosom of a mother or a father, 
which is absolutely given up to its parents’ power (Calvin, 
Bengel, Liicke). Consequently, St John speaks not only of 
the origin and nature of the world, but also of the destiny which 
it has to expect; and thus these last words include at the same 
time a consolation for the pets which are é« tod Oeod. 

Ver. 20. The clause, dr é« tod Ocod écpév, leads naturally 
to the third great truth, to the person of Him through whose 
mediation we have become children of God. We know that 
the Son of God ice, “has come” (compare ch. iv. 9 and 14), 
and hath given us’ dvdvorav a ywooxopev Tov adrnOwov. 
A:dvow is not “ knowledge” (Liicke), but the power of capacity 
of knowing (Luther, Bengel), compare Eph. iv. 18; 2 Pet. iii. 
1; and, especially, the facultas cognoscendi, as it rests upon an 
ethical-religious basis (1 Pet. i. 13; Matt. xxii. 37; Eph. ii. 3; 
Heb. viii. 10, x. 16; Luke i. 51; Col. i. 21). It may there- 
fore be appropriately translated “sense” or “ discernment.” 
As Christ has come (in the sense of ch. iv. 9), and through this 
act of love has kindled love in us (ch. iv. 10), thus communi- 
cating His nature to us, he has furnished us with the under- 
standing which is necessary in order that we may know God. 
For God is, according to ch. i. 6, iv. 8, pas and aydarn; and 
only he who is penetrated by His light, and kindled by His love, 
can know Him.—But God is here termed the dAnOwos, not 
as He who is the dAj@ea, and net as He who possesses the 
attribute of truth ; adn Owvos forms here, as at the conclusion of 
this verse and John xvii. 3, the antithesis to fictitious, or false 
(Calvin, Huther, and most others). The true God stands in 
opposition to the imagined and vain gods, which are not gas 
and are not ayd7n. 

In the concluding words which now follow—xai éopev év 


1 That déd0xev has the same subject as xe: is clear, and has been ad- 
mitted by ali expositors with the exception of Bengel. 
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TO dAnOwo, év 76 vid adtod "Inood Xpistod obrés éorw 6 adn- 
Owos Ocds Kat Sor aiovios—St John reaches in his recapitula- 
tion the same fundamental result, comprehending the crown 
and quintessence of all his teaching, which he had reached at 
the close of the development of the Fifth Section, ver. 12, and 
from which the final Section, ver. 13, had set out. “ We are 
in Him that is true” (God), not merely é« Tod Oeovd, begotten 
of Him, born again of Him, but in virtue of that being in Him 
(compare John xvii. 23, and above, 1 John ii. 6 and 24). But 
in Christ we are in God; that is, because we are, and as long as 
we are, in Jesus Christ, we are in the Father. The words éopév 
év T@ adnOwe@ constitute together one verbal idea, to which the 
words év T@ vid avtov "Incod Xpictod are added as an ex- 
planatory definition. Our “being in the True” is the being 
found in Christ. Similarly, it was said in John xvii. 33, “I in 
them, and Thou in Me” (consequently, through My mediation, 
“Thou in them”). That év 76 vid, «.7.r., are not in apposi- 
tion to év TO adnOwe (Vulg., Erasmus) is self-evident; for the 
Genitive airod refers to the aAn@w@, and, consequently, the 
adnOwoes is distinguished from “His Son.” 

But it does not by any means follow from this distinction 
between the ddnOwes and “His Son” that odtos must in the 
closing words refer back to adAnOwés (as Grotius and many 
others assume), and cannot point to vids. It is quite possible 
in itself, and very much in harmony with the style of St John’s 
favourite turns of thought and expression, that he should, after 
having distinguished the dAn@wés from His vids, simply say 
concerning the same Son, that He was Himself the adn@uvds 
@ecds. (So Bullinger, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Bengel, Olshausen, 
Stier, and, generally, all orthodox expositors; even the Arminian 
Episcopius.) And this interpretation is the more probable, in 
comparison with the former. For, if it is referred to the 
Father, it would be a flat repetition, after the Father had been 
twice called 6 addnOwés, to say now again, “ This is the dAnOweos 
Qeés.” And, as it respects the second predicate, xa) fa7 aidvios, 
the Son had been in ver. 12 seq. with such precision exhibited 
as He in whom we have the {w7,—this had been in ver. 12 so 
plainly laid down as the final climax of the whole development, 
and in ver. 13 as the goal and consummate issue of the whole 
Epistle,—that we here, at the close of the conclusion, might 
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almost have naturally expected some such thought as that the 
Son is eternal life. Moreover, in the previous member of the 
verse, the proper predicate-idea lay in the words év T@ vi@, K.7.X.: 
these words declared, not that we are in God generally, but 
that our “being in God” has its basis in Christ His Son; and 
this also makes it more natural that obros should be referred to 
vid. 

The only thing which seems to oppose this view is the article 
before dAnOwis Oeds. When St John, in the Gospel, ch. i. 1, 
ete., teaches the divinity of the Logos, he writes cal @eds Hv 6 
Aoyos. This is correct. But it may be questioned whether it 
was the Apostle’s design in this passage to attribute to the Son 
the predicate of divinity—that is, to say concerning Him that 
He was of a Divine nature. What would be the force of such 
a declaration here? It is St John’s purpose to say, not what 
the Son of God is, but who He is. Not that He was more than 
mere man, and partaker of the Godhead, but that this Son, dis- 
tinguished from the true God as His Son, was yet also the true 
God Himself—to say that, was strictly in keeping. For, thus 
writing, St John teaches us two things: that this vids is, on the 
one hand, identical with the dAnOiwds Oeds Himself; and, on 
the other, that He is for us the source of eternal life.—Now, 
in declaring what any one is, the predicate must have no article ; 
in declaring who any one is, the predicate must have the article. 
Accordingly, Diisterdieck is wrong when he says that he must 
“ maintain, with Liicke, that the Apostle could not have written 
more confusedly than to exhibit the Son of God, immediately 
after having distinguished Him from the true God, as being 
this true God Himself.” There would have been confusion 
here, only if any reader had been in danger of misunderstand- 
ing the Apostle’s odds, «.7.X., as placing the vids in opposition 
to the matHp as the ddnOuwos Oeds, and as declaring the crary/p 
to be a false God. But there was no need to fear such a mis- 
understanding as that, more especially as St John had imme- 
diately before named the Father unconditionally the aAn@wes. 
On the other hand, it would have been to our mind something 
like confusion, if the Apostle, who so plainly teaches in his 
Gospel the eternal divinity of the déyos, should have done 
nothing more in the Epistle than distinguish the Son from the 
Father, and from the Father as from the adnOwés, without 
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adding a single word as to their real identity of nature. Diister- 
dieck, indeed, seems to fear heterodoxy here: “the distinction 
between the Son and the Father would be obscured” by this 
exposition. That would be the case if St John had said of the 
Son, oirds éorw 6 matyip; but not when he says of the Son, 
obtés ot 6 ddnOwos Oeds. For 6 ddnOweos Oeds is simply no 
other than a definition of the Divine collective personality in 
opposition to the creature (and here in opposition to false gods) ; 
and One is called 6 d\nOwds Qeds, in such case as His internal 
trinitarian relation is out of view. That this Son, on whom 
our “being in the true God” rests, is this true God Himself, 
St John here says. We may say, in strictest scholastic ortho- 
doxy, that the Son is onootevos TO rwarpl, and, with the Father 
and the Spirit together, is the Three-One God. But St John 
had not to speak the language of the schools, but the language 
of revelation. 

Christ, as He is the true God Himself —that is, One with 
Him—is also fw) aidvos (the article before {7} is wanting in 
A.B.; and St John never writes 7) Gw7) aiwvios, but always either 
» aidvios fon, or without the article a7 aidvios). He is eternal 
life; that is, he who hath Him hath life (ver. 12). It is worthy 
of notice that it is never said of God the Father that He 7s life, 
but only that He hath life (John v. 26, comp. ch. i. 4, xi. 25, 
xiv. 5). The Father as such is not life; but God Himself is 
the Eternal Living One as from eternity begetting the Son; 
and this Son Himself is “the Life” for the creature, in whom 
the creature “hath life.” 


Ver. 21 is not (as many think) an “abrupt” final exhorta- 
tion, but is clearly mediated by the idea of the addnOwos Oecds. 
If the Father, who hath revealed Himself in Christ, is the true 
God,—if the Son, in whom we have the Father, is the true God, . 
—it follows that we must guard ourselves against all idols, that 
is, against all false gods.’ This idea is a general, and very com- 
prehensive one: it embraces all things and everything which 
may be opposed to the God revealed in Christ, and to His wor- 
ship in wvedua and in ddjOeva. Preeminently, therefore, it 
embraces the delusive and vain idols of the Cerinthian Gnosti- 


1 Olshausen: ‘‘ ¢SwAov is the antithesis of the true God.” 
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cism, and infidelity, whether ancient or modern; but it includes 
also the idols and false mediators of superstition, to whom the 
confidence is transferred which is due only to God in Christ— 
be their name Madonna, or saints, or Pope, or priesthood, or 
pictures, or good works, or office, or church, or sacraments. 
The One Being in whom we have tiv Swrv is Christ, who “is 
come not with water alone, but with water and blood;” and 
therefore our trust should never be reposed in the water alone— 
in the signs and institutions—but for ever in His atoning death, 
of which these signs are designed to remind us. And this 
Christ we possess through the Spirit of God, whose marks and 
tokens are not priestly vestments, byt faith and love. In this 
meaning the Apostle’s cry sounds forth through all the ages in 
the ears of all Christians: LirrLe CHILDREN, KEEP YOUR- 
SELVES FROM IDOLS! 


TRANSLATION. 


THat which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have beheld and 
our hands have handled—concerning the Word of life (and 
the Life was manifested ; and we have seen, and bear witness, 
and declare unto you the Eternal Life, which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unto us),—That which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us, and that our fellowship (may be) with the 
Father, and His Son Jesus Christ. And this we write unto 
you, that our joy may be full. 

This then is the message which we have heard of Him, and 
declare unto you, that God is light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all. If we say that we have fellowship with Him, and walk 
in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth; but if we walk in 
the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us from all 
sin. If we say that we have not sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us; but if we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and just to forgive our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we make Him a 
liar, and His word is not in us.—My little children, this I write 
unto you, that ye may not sin. And if any man sin, we have 
an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, who is righteous. 
And He is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours alone, 
but for all the world—And hereby we know that we have 
known Him, if we keep His commandments. He that saith, I 
have known Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth His 
word in him the love of God is in truth perfected. Hereby 
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know we that we are in Him. He that saith he abideth in 
Him, is bound, as He walked, so also himself to walk. 

Beloved, I write no new commandment unto you, but an 
old commandment, which ye had from the beginning. The 
old commandment is the word which ye have heard. Again, a 
new commandment I write unto you, that which is true in Him 
and in you: that the darkness is in act of passing, and the true 
light already shineth. He that saith, he is in the light, and 
hateth his brother, is in darkness until now. He that loveth 
his brother abideth in the light, and there is no offence in Him. 
But he that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in 
darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, because the dark- 
ness hath blinded his eyes.—I write unto you, little children, 
because your sins are forgiven you through His name. I write 
unto you, fathers, because ye have known Him that is from the 
beginning. I write unto you, young men, because ye have over- 
come the wicked one. I have written unto you, little children, 
because ye have known the Father. I have written unto you, 
fathers, because ye have known Him that is from the beginning. 
I have written unto you, young men, because ye are strong, and 
the word of God abideth in you, and ye have overcome the 
wicked one. Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world. If any man love the world, the love of God is not 
in Him. For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, 
but is of the world. And the world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof; but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.— 
Little children, it is the last hour: and as ye have heard that 
Antichrist shall come, even now there are many antichrists, 
whereby we know that it is the last hour. They went out from 
us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they 
would have continued with us; but that they might become 
manifest, that they were not all of us. And ye have unction 
from the Holy One, and know all. I have not written unto 
you, because ye know not the truth, but because ye know it, 
and (know) that all that is lie is not of the truth. Who is the 
liar, but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ? This is the 
Antichrist, who denieth the Father and the Son. Whosoever 
denieth the Son, hath not the Father: he that acknowledgeth 
the Son, hath the Father also. Leet that abide in you which ye 
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have heard from the beginning. If that which ye have heard 
from the beginning shall remain in you, ye also shall remain in 
the Son and in the Father. And this is the promise that He 
hath promised us, eternal life-—This have I written unto you 
concerning them that seduce you. And ye, “the anointing 
which ye have received from Him abideth in you,” and “ ye 
need not that any man teach yeu ;” but as “the same anointing 
teacheth you concerning all things;” and “it is true and no 
lie,” and “ as it hath taught you, abide in it.”—And now, little 
children, abide in Him; that, when He shall appear, we may 
have confidence, and not be ashamed before Him at His coming. 
If ye know that He is righteous, know that every one that doeth 
righteousness is born of Him. 

Behold, what love hath the Father given unto us, in this, 
that we should be called and are children of God! Therefore the 
world knoweth us not, for it knew Him not.—Beloved, now are 
we children of God, and it hath not yet been revealed what we 
shall be. We know that, when it shall be revealed, we shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. And every man that 
hath this hope towards Him, purifieth himself, even as He is 
pure. Whosoever committeth sin committeth also transgression 
of the law, and sin is transgression of the law; and ye know 
that He was manifested that He might take away sins, and in 
Him is no sin. Whosoever abideth in Him, sinneth not. Who- 
-soever sinneth, hath not seen Him, nor known Him.—Little 
children, let no man deceive you. He that doeth what is right, 
is righteous, even as He is righteous: he that doeth what is sin, 
is of the devil; for the devil sinneth from the beginning. For 
this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that He might 
destroy the works of the devil. Whosoever is born of God 
committeth not sin; for His seed remaineth in him; and he 
cannot sin, because he is born of Ged. In this the children of 
God are manifest, and the children of the devil. Whosoever 
doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither he that loveth 
not his brother. For this is the message that ye heard from the 
beginning, that we should love one another; not as Cain was 
of that wicked one, and slew his brother. And wherefore slew 
he him? Because his own works were evil, and his brother’s 
righteous.— Marvel not, brethren, if the world hates you. We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, because we love 
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the brethren: he that loveth not, abideth in death. Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer; and ye know that no mur- 
derer hath eternal life abiding in him. Jn this we have per- 
ceived love, that He laid down His life for us. And we are bound 
to lay down our lives for fhe brethren. But whoso hath this 
world’s sustenance, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels from him, how dwelleth in him the love of God? 
— Little children, let us not love in mere word, nor in tongue, 
but in deed and in truth. Hereby shall we know whether we 
be of the truth. And before Him shall we convince our hearts, 
that if our heart condemn us, God is greater, and knoweth all 
things. Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, we have con- 


fidence towards God, and, whatever we may ask, we receive of 


Him; for we keep His commandments, and do that which is 
well-pleasing in His sight. And this is His commandment, 
That we should believe the name of His Son Jesus Christ, and 
love one another, as He gave us commandment. And he that 
keepeth His commandments dwelleth in Him, and He in him ; 


_and thereby know we that He abideth in us, by the Spirit which 


He hath given us. 

Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits, whether 
they be of God; for many false prophets are gone out into the 
world. Hereby know ye the Spirit of God: Every spirit that 
confesseth Jesus Christ as having come in the flesh, is of God; 
and every spirit that confesseth not Jesus, is not of God; and 
this is that of Antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it should 
come, and even now already is it in the world. Ye are of God, 
little children, and have overcome them; because greater is He 
that is in you, than he that is in the world. They are of the 
world; therefore speak they of the world, and the world heareth 
them. We are of God: he that knoweth God, heareth us; he 
that is not of God, heareth not us. Hereby know we the Spirit 
of truth, and the spirit of seduction — Beloved, let us love one 
another ; for love is of God, and every one that loveth is born 
of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not, hath not known _ 
God ; for God is love. In this was manifested the love of God 


_ towards us, that God sent His Son, His Only-begotten, into the 
_ world, that we might live through Him. In this is love: not 
_ that we have loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His 

Son to be the propitiation for our sins. Beloved, if God so 
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loved us, we are bound also to love one another. No man hath 
seen God at any time: if we love one another, God abideth in 
us, and His love is perfected in us. Hereby we know that we 
abide in Him, and He in us, because He hath given us of His 
Spirit. And we have seen, and do testify, that the Father sent 
the Son to be the Saviour of the world. Whosoever shall con- 
fess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he 
in God. And we have known and believed the love which God 
hath in us: God is love; and he that abideth in love, abideth 
in God, and God in him.—Herein is love with us made per- 
fect, that we have confidence in the day of judgment; for as 
He is, so are we also, in this world. ‘There is no fear in love ; 
but perfect love casteth out fear (for fear hath torment): but 
he that feareth is not perfected in love. We love, because He 
first loved us.—If a man say, “I love God,” and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother, whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not seen? 
And this commandment have we from Him, That he who loveth 
God love his brother also. Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ, is born of God; and every one that loveth Him that 
-begat, loveth him also that is begotten of Him. By this we 
know that we love the children of God, when we love God and 
keep His commandments. For this is the love of God, that 
we keep His commandments; and His commandments are not 
grievous: for whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world. 
And this is the victory which hath overcome the world: our 
faith. Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of God? This is He that came 
by water and blood, Jesus the Christ; not with water only, but 
with water and blood. And it is the Spirit that beareth wit- 
ness, that the Spirit is truth. For there are three that bear 
witness, the Spirit, and the water, and the blood; and these 
three tend to one.—If we receive the witness of men, the wit- 
ness of God is greater: this is the witness of God, that He hath 
given testimony to His Son. He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in himself: he that believeth not God 
hath made Him a liar, because he hath not believed the witness 
that God hath borne concerning His Son. And this is the 
testimony, that God hath given to us eternal life; and this life 
isin His Son: he that hath the Son hath life; he that hath 
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not the Son of God hath not life-—This have I written unto 
you, that ye may know that ye have eternal life, ye that believe 
in the name of the Son of God. And this is the confidence 
that we have towards Him, that, if we ask anything according 
to His will, He heareth us. And if we know that He heareth us, 
whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the petitions that we 
desired of Him. If any man see his brother sin a sin not unto 
death, he shall ask, and give him life,—to them that sin not 
unto death. There is a sin unto death: not concerning it do I 
say that we should pray. All unrighteousness is sin; but there 
is a sin not unto death. 

We know: that whosoever is born of God sinneth not; but 
he that is born of God guardeth himself, and the wicked one 
toucheth him not. 

We know: that we are of God, and the whole world lieth 
in the wicked one. 

But we know: that the Son of God is come, and hath given 
us an understanding, that we may know Him that is true. And 
we are in Him that is true, in His Son Jesus Christ: this is the 
true God, and eternal life. 

Little children, keep yourselves from idols ! 
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INTRODUCTION, 





7<HE two documents which bear the name in our Canon 
i of the Second and the Third Epistles of St John, are 

distinguished in a very marked manner, and in several 
ways, from the First Epistle ; while, on the other hand, they may 
be regarded in a certain sense as very similar to it. They are 
distinguished from it, in the first place, by their brevity ; in the 
second place, by their object and character,—neither of them 
being addressed to a church, but the former to a Christian 
woman named Kyria (2 John 1), and the latter to a man named 
Gaius (3 John 1),—both therefore to private persons; in the 
third place, by the fact that the author calls himself, somewhat 
mysteriously, 6 mpeaBurepos, the Elder (2 and 3 John, ver. 1) ; 
in the fourth place, and finally, by the circumstance that neither 
the canonical character of these Epistles, nor the view held concern- 
tng their author, was firmly established in patristic antiquity. On 
the other hand, the Second Epistle bears some resemblance to 
the First in respect to its doctrinal matter, which is the same, and 
its doctrinal form, which is similar, but not in respect to its style, 
which is different. (In regard to the second point, that of form, 
the passage, 2 John 5-7, and ver. 9, is so obviously a literal ex- 
tract from the First Epistle, or direct allusion to it, that on that 
very account’ the Second Epistle may be as pataetly attributed 
to another author as to the Apostle himself.) In the Third 
Epistle we find no resemblance in style to the First. In ver. 11 
occurs a turn of thought which may be explained (after the 
analogy of 2 John 5-7) as a close reminiscence of or allusion 
to the First Epistle; and this may be explained as the work of 





1 But, besides this passage, we are encountered by many specifically 
Johannean ideas; e. g., 2 John 12. 
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another author than the Apostle, just as in Polycarp we find allu- 
sions to the Apostolical Epistles. And in this very ver. 11 we 
have no less then four un-Johannzan expressions (70 xaxév, 7d 
ayabov, ayaborroveiv, kaxoTroeiv). ‘The address a@yamnré, ver. 4, 
is in any case irrelevant; for St John’s employment of the 
address dyamrnroi, in addressing the Church in the First Epistle, 
does not exclude the possibility that another Christian might 
have aadressed his friena and fellow-labourer as dyamnré. 
The word paprupeiv is in 3 John 3 and 12 used in a, sense 
quite different from that of 1 John 1, 2, ete. But vers. 5-10 
deviate so strikingly from all that we recognise as St John’s 
style," that any one who has any sense of stylistic distinctions 
and differences must feel himself decided. The construction 
of clauses, the turn of thought, the phraseology, all are dif- 
ferent. Instead of the perfectly transparent and Hebraistic dic- 
tion of the Apostle, we find a decidedly Greek diction; though 
not on that account pretending to beauty of style, but rather 
somewhat obscure, because closely condensed. The Apostle 
could write better Greek (less Hebraistic) than he was wont to 
do, when he took pains to do so; but here we seem to have to 
do with a writer who, when he takes his own free course, 
thinks and writes in Greek. 

But now we are met by another striking fact. The Second 
and Third Epistles show so decisive a resemblance to each other, 
that there can be no doubt—there never has been any doubt — 
as to their coming from the same hand. Compare 2 John 1 with 
3 John 1 (ayar@ év adnOetg) ; 2 John 4 with 3 John 3 (éydpyv 
Alav) ; 2 John 12 with 3 John 13, 14 (81a péravos cal kaddpov 
ypahew, and oropa mpos otdpma Aaneiv). 

. Now, if an author, who, like the author of the Third Epistle, 
writes in a style altogether different from the Apostle, never- 
theless, in ver. 11, so plainly reproduces the language of St 


1 The expressions dysaivery, evododabas, rporéures ding rov Osod, xoiv0- 
veiv, Oidaxiy Depew, xeplrarsiv xara 16 xanbv, To dyadcy, are simply such as 
St John never uses—expressions, instead of which he constantly uses others. 
And, though no one of these expressions would of itself have much weight, 
yet their concurrence to such an extent within the compass of so few verses, 
and verses, too, which have nothing in their matter specifically Johannzean, 
tells very heavily on the case. We may add also the large proportionate 


number of composite verbs, such as Qirorpureves, dyaborosiv, xaxomossiv, 
evodovabcs. 
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John’s First Epistle, ought not the appearances which meet us 
in the Second Epistle, vers. 5-7 and ver. 9, of resemblance in 
matter and phrase to that Epistle, to be.explained in the same 
manner, that is, as allusions to it and intentional reminiscences ? 
Even the remarkable reproduction of St John’s style in 2 John 2 — 
might be very well resolved into a reminiscence of the (written 
and oral) diction of the Apostle, and consequently into an in- 
voluntary imitation, without our being justified in saying, with 
De Wette, that “the author must have slavishly copied. the 
style of the Apostle’s thinking and writing.” For 2 John 2 
is the only passage in which there is a simple imitation of 
style (though even here not without some reference in the 
matter to Johannzean dicta; comp. 1 John ii. 24 and 27): all 
other resemblances in style are found only in such passages 
as designedly make allusion to definite sayings of the First 
Epistle (such as 3 John 11 to 1 John iii. 6; 2 John 5 to 
1 John ii. 7; and 2 John 12 to 1 John i. 4), or where such 
sayings are almost expressly quoted (such as 2 John 6, 7, and 9, 
compared with 1 John v. 2, iv. 1, 3, ii. 23); and, even in one 
of these passages (2 John 10), we are met by the striking fact 
that the writer substitutes e? tvs for the usual édv tis of St 
John. It has been observed before, that in another passage 
(3 John 11) he reproduces St John’s turn of thought in a form 
of expression which is not St John’s. 

Thus, if we had no other information concerning these two 
Epistles than that which they themselves furnish, their own 
peculiar character would lead us to the conclusion that they 
were written, not by the Apostle, but by a man who belonged 
to the circle of the Johannzan labours as a scholar and co- 
operator, who had read St John’s writings, and who used and 
quoted these writings, especially the First Epistle, just in the 
same way as we find the Apostolical Epistles used and quoted 
by Polycarp and Clemens Romanus. 2 John particularly must 
have been written under the influence of the teaching of St 
John’s First Epistle. 

And if we turn to external testimonies, this view is not 
weakened, but on the contrary confirmed. We attach no im- 
portance to the fact that the two Epistles were entirely wanting 
for a considerable time in the canon of many churches. Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian do not mention.them. But that the Syrian 
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Church did not receive them into its ecclesiastic version until 
the sixth century, may be sufficiently explained by three circum- 
stances: first, that the two Epistles were merely private letters 
(though of a pastoral character) ; secondly, that one of them 
was even addressed to a woman; and, thirdly, that with the 
exception of what they have in common with (or rather what 
they derived from) the First Epistle of St John, they contain 
little that was specifically appropriate to the edification of the 
Church.—But that the Fragment of Muratori knew of the 
second only, and not the third, is no more true than that it 
“denied both Epistles to the Apostle” (Diisterdieck). We have 
proved in the Introduction to the Apocalypse that the words of 
the Fragment, “ Epistola sane Jude et superscripti Joannis 
duas (= dvas) in Catholica habentur,” must refer, not to the 
first and second of John, but only to the second and third of 
John. The design of the Fragment was, in a purely practical 
interest, to instruct the reader what writings he must avoid as 
heretical, and what he might read as orthodox. The First 
Epistle of St John did not come into question at all; for it 
had been distinctly referred to in the Fragment as apostolical. 
‘The only purpose which the words above-quoted served, was to 
prevent the Epistle of St Jude and the second and third of 
John (which were received only by a part of the Church into 
the canon of Scriptures to be publicly read, and consequently 
were avTiAeyopueva) from being regarded as heretical. And, 
when the Fragmentist immediately goes on to mention the 
“ Sapientia, ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta,” 
this collocation does not lead to the inference that he “ intended 
to deny the Second and Third Epistle to St John,” any more 
than his collocation of the Johannean Apocalypse with the 
Petrine (an Antilegzomenon) and the Pastor of Hermas (which 
was written nuperrime temporibus nostris) leads to the inference 
that he regarded the Apocalypse as spurious (which indeed he 
had already mentioned as genuine and apostolical).—In fact, 
the Fragment of Muratori tells us nothing at all decisive concern- 
ing the apostolical or non-apostolical origin of our two Epistles; 
we hear only that they were esteemed orthodox, and in no sense 
heretical, in the circle in which the author moved. For this 
and nothing else is concerned, as the connection shows, in the 
words in Catholica habentur. 
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But, that the two Epistles were wanting, not only in the 
canon of the Syrian Church, but in that of other churches 
also, is proved generally by the fact of their having been rec- 
koned by Eusebius (iii. 25)’ among the Antilegomena ; for he 
does this by no means because it was doubtful whether they 
sprang from the Apostle or from another “ John.”? But to 
him those writings were Antilegomena—and Antilegomena, too, 
of the first class, in contradistinction to the subsequent “ vo9ous,” 
which he afterwards also reckons with the Antilegomena (radra 
pév TdvTa TOV avTineyouévev ay ein) because it is his design 
to oppose to both (to the Antilegomena in the stricter sense, as 
well as to the véOors) the heretical writings—those writings were 
Antilegomena, we repeat, which are “dytiNeyopebas, duws Se 
Tapa TrEioTOLs TOV ExKANTLATTLKOV ywwwoKopeva,” which there- 
fore were admitted, not everywhere, but yet in the majority of 
churches, into the canon of Holy Scripture read publicly in 
Divine service. Thus, we learn from this canon of Eusebius, 
primarily, only—what the Peschito has already taught us, and 
what the canon of Muratori has led us to suppose—that these 
two Epistles were not everywhere admitted into the canon of 
the Scriptures publicly read ;* a fact which is so manifestly 
to be accounted for, even on the supposition of their apos- 
tolical authorship, by the character of these Epistles as private 
documents, that it affords no ground of certain argument 
either against, or in favour of, their having been written by an 
Apostle. 

But more important than this is a series of patristic passages, 
from which we gather that, in the very first centuries, and as 
soon as these Epistles were mentioned at all, it was regarded as 
an open question whether the Apostle or the Presbyter John was 
their author. That there was such a Presbyter John living at 
Ephesus, and a disciple of the Apostle, cannot, in the face of the 

1 Tav Y dyrirsyoutvav, yyopivav 8 ovy Ouws Trois woAAoIS, | Asryomeyn 
"TaxéBov Qéperas nal 4 lovde gre [lérpov devrépa sxiorord, xaul 9 dvopaloevn 
devrépa xal rpirn lwavvov, ire TOU evayyeAsorou Tuyxavovons cite nal Erépov 
Guavomov Excive. 

2 This addition, sive rod ebayyedsorod, x.7.A., Serves evidently rather for 
the elucidation of the word évowalouéun. 
3 Thus these Epistles were actually rejected by Theodor. Mopsu., and 


in the Homily on Matt. xxi. 23 attributed to Chrysostom, as uncanonical ; 
and Theodoret does not mention them. 
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evidence of Papias, in Euseb. 3, 39, be doubted by anything 
but a hyper- or pseudo-criticism. The learned Origen, tho- 
roughly acquainted with the earliest Christian literature, says 
(Euseb. 6, 25): "Iwdvvns—naredéhoure— errictoniy mavu oni- 
yov otiyav: éotw 5é Kal Sevrépay Kai tpirnv eet od mavtes 
gaol yunolovus elvas tabras. These words do indeed express 
a definite doubt as to the apostolical authorship (which indeed is 
not contained in their being merely numbered among the Anti- 
legomena). So also Eusebius, in the passage quoted’ above 
(3, 25), besides the fact that he reckons these Epistles in respect 
to their canonicity among the Antilegomena, expresses a doubt 
in reference to their author, inasmuch as he speaks of an dvo- 
palopmévn devtépa nal tpitn ’Iwdvvov, and leaves it undecided 
whether they had been composed by the Apostle or by another 
of the same name. So also Dionysius Alexandrinus (in Euseb. 
7, 25) speaks of the Sevrépa hepopévyn *“Iwdvvov Kai tpirn 
(compare the Appendix on the Catholic Epistles). Jerome, so 
thoroughly learned in all critical questions, writes (Catal. Script. 
Kecl., cap. 18, s. v. Papias): Ex quo apparet ex ipso catalogo 
nominum (in Papias) alium esse Joannem, qui inter apostolos 
ponitur, et alium seniorem Joannem, quem post Aristionem 
enumerat. (Jerome refers here to the passage of Papias, pre- 
served by Eusebius, 3, 39, in his Aoylwy xupraxdy éEnyijcets.) 
Hereupon Jerome proceeds: Hoc autem diximus propter supe- 
riorem opinionem, guam a plerisque retulimus traditam, duas 
posteriores epistolas Joannis non apostoli esse sed presbyteri. 
And in cap. ix. he had already written: Relique autem duz 
(epistolee) quarum principium est: “ Senior electze dominz et 
natis ejus,” et sequentis: “ Senior Cajo carissimo, quem ego 
diligo in veritate,” Joannis presbyteri asseruntur, cujus et hodie 
alterum sepulchrum apud Ephesum ostenditur; et nonnulli 


putant duas memorias ejusdem Joannis evangelistz esse, super 


qua re quum per ordinem ad Papiam auditorem ejus ventum 
fuerit, disserimus. Now, whether Jerome himself shared the 
view that the Second and Third Epistles sprang from the Pres- 
byter, must appear very doubtful. In Ep. 2 ad Paulinum, he 
writes: Jacobus, Petrus, Joannes, Judas apostoli septem epis- 
tolas ediderunt ; and in the Ep. ad Evagrium: Clangat tuba 
evangelica, filius tonitrui, quem Jesus amavit plurimum, qui 
de pectore Salvatoris doctrinarum fluenta potavit: “ Presbyter 
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electee Domini,” et in alia epistola: “ Presbyter Caio.” Indeed, 
Origen also says in his eighth homily on Joshua (where, ad- 
dressing the Church, critical investigations would have been 
out of place): Addit et Joannes tuba canere. per epistolas suas 
—so that the similar sayings of Jerome in his (practical and 
hortatory) Epistles may probably be explained in the same way. 
In no case did the matter so stand that any one might have 
ventured confidently to maintain its composition by the Pres- 
byter as an historically certain matter; the two Epistles were 
manifestly not dispersed (as their matter might imply) until a 
later period ; the author does not mention his name, and all that 
consistent tradition held, from the, time their first multiplica- 
tion by copyists began, was, that they were “ émvatonal ’Iwdv- 
vou ;” and thus all were at first obliged to decide, from internal 
reasons, whether the Apostle or the Presbyter was the author. 
This presupposition explains all the facts which have reference 
to external testimony. Even the two passages in which Irenzeus 
cites the Second Epistle lead to no other result. That is, these 
two passages would have the weight of positive historical, tradi- 
tional witnesses for the apostolical composition, only if Irenzeus 
expressly testified this apostolical composition, as in relation to 
the other writings of St John he does. But instead of this, we 
are met by the fact that, after he had previously (3, 16, 5) 
cited some passages from the First Epistle of St John (1 John 
ii. 18 seq.), he then continues (3, 16, 8): quos et Dominus 
nobis cavere preedixit, et discipulus ejus Joannes in preedicta 
epistola fugere eos precepit dicens: Multi seductores exierunt 
in hune mundum, qui non confitentur Jesum Christum in carne 
venisse. Hic est seductor et antichristus. Videte eos, ne per- 
datis quod operati estis (2 John 7, 8). Et rursus in Epistola 
ait (and then follows 1 John iv. 1-3). Here it is quite plain 
that Irenzeus quoted from a memory faithful to the words, and 
that under the erroneous supposition of their belonging to the 
First Epistle. That he ascribes them to the discipulus Domini 
has thus no weight in favour of the apostolical authorship of 
2 John.—And even his second citation (1, 16, 3) loses through 
this circumstance its significance. He writes there: ’Iwdvyns 
Sé, 6 Tod Kuplov walntys, érétewe THY KaTadixny adtav, unde 
yalpew avtois Up’ tuav réyeoOar SovdmOels. “O yap déyov 
avtois, dno, xalpew, Kowwvel tois Epyous avTav Tots wovnpots 
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(2 John 11). This passage also is cited from memory, and the 
singulars ait and ad’rod changed into the plural. But the 
question must be asked, whether the expression "Iwdvyys 6 Tod 
Kuptov pabyrns obliges us to think of the Apostle? According 
to Papias, 1 in Euseb. 3, 39, the Presbyter John was also a pa- 
Onrijs Tod Kupiov. Nevertheless, as Irenzeus elsewhere steadily 
gives the Apostle that predicate (e.g., ii. 22, iii. 1 and 3), and 
never mentions a Presbyter John, it is not to be doubted that 
here also he had the Apostle in his thought. On the other 
hand, it may be questioned, after looking at that other citation, 
wheter Irenzus was clearly aware to which of the two Epistles, 
the first or the second, the passage belonged ; but, granted that 
he was clearly aware that the quotation was from 2 John, the 
manner of making it proves no more than this, that Irenzeus 
was one of those who—whether with reason, or involuntarily — 
regarded these lesser “ Epistles of John” (that he was ac- 
quainted with the third, however, is not expressly established 
by any sentence in his writings) as Epistles written by the 
Apostle. But, on the other hand, he gives us no authority 
whatever for believing that any traditional report of the apos- 
tolical authorship of 2 John had come down to Irenzeus through 
Polycarp (as it had come to him concerning the Gospel, the 
Apocalypse, and First Epistle). And thus the other supposition 
is at least conceivable, that Irenzeus, no more than Origen and 
Eusebius, had received nothing certain and positive from tradi- 
tion concerning the person of this John, whose name tradition 
gave to both the Epistles; but that he shared (whether through 
conviction or unconsciously) the opinion of those who thought 
themselves bound to ascribe them both to the Apostle. 

And how easily might the obvious similarity between 2 John 
5-7, 9, 12, and passages of the First Epistle give rise to this 
opinion! It was not till a closer comparison was instituted be- 


tween the Second and the Third Epistles, that it became clear 


that these passages did not proceed from the writer’s own mind, 
but were reminiscences and citations. Certainly, the case does 
not stand, as some represent it, as if tradition spoke decidedly 
for the Apostle John, and internal grounds alone induced some 
to think of the Presbyter. Conversely, it might be maintained 
that only the (supposed) internal reason of the striking echoes 
o: 1 John led to the precipitate opinion that 2 John also (and 
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then 3 John, as in another way connected with 2 John by simi- 
larity of diction) proceeded from the Apostle,—while tradition 
referred the two Epistles generally to the Presbyter. In fact, 
it is remarkable that Jerome alludes to the latter view as the 
older and traditional opinion (in the words “ quam a plerisque 
retulimus traditam,”’ and “ Joannis presbyteri asseruntur’’—see 
above), while in his own time the apostolical origin was already 
predominantly held; so that he either shared in that belief him- 
self, or in his hortatory letters at least did not venture to con- 
tradict it. Accordingly, one might be inclined to regard the 
presbyter-authorship as the view traditionally handed down, 
and the view of the apostolical authorship as one that arose 
later, and out of internal reasons. 

Meanwhile, we would not venture to maintain this. As 
early as the time of Origen opinion suspiciously wavered ; and 
Trenzus had no thought of the difference of the authors of the 
First, and Second, and Third Epistles. Accordingly, we can 
regard as confirmed only what has been laid down above. ‘The 
two small private Epistles had been preserved in the families of 
Kyria and Gaius. Later, probably not till after the death of 
the receivers, attention was directed towards them. Copies were 
made; and gradually the Epistles became more widely known. 
Now, if there had been a definite report that the Apostle John 
had written the Epistles, it cannot be conceived how the opinion 
that the Presbyter John was their author could have arisen and 
found acceptance: the similarity of 2 John 5-9 to 1 John would 
have opposed such a conjecture; and the superscription 0 mpeo- 
Bérepos would not have been sufficient to give rise to such a 
notion, for St Peter also (1 Pet. y. 1) had appropriated to 
himself the name 6 cupmpecBirepos. If we suppose only thus 
much to have been known, that “a John” had written these 
Epistles, it becomes perfectly plain, on the one hand, how 
some might have been misled by the Johannzan reproductions 
in 2 John to the assumption that St John must have been their 
author, and, on the other, how others—whether through a more 
correct judgment upon the superscription 6 mpeaPvrepos, or 
through the un-Johannean style of 3 John—were led to per- 
ceive that those echoes in 2 John 5 seq. were only allusions to 
1 John, and that the Presbyter John wrote the Epistle. 

Thus, external arguments do not ayail at least to force us 
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from the above results; they afford no certain reasons for the 
hypothesis of an apostolical authorship. 

But some critics think that this very description of himself 
by the author, as 6 rpeaBurepos, is a clear demonstration of the 
apostolical origin of these Epistles. They cannot indeed draw 
from the fact that the Apostle in his two writings (the Gospel 
and 1 John) does not mention himself by name (but in the 
Apocalypse he does), the strange conclusion that every letter 
whose author does not mention himself, must have been written 
by the Apostle John. But the other reason is therefore in their 
eyes all the stronger, that 6 mpeaPSvrepos, without the addition 
of a proper name, must have indicated a specific and very high 
dignity. A presbyter, in the common sense, who (like the 
Presbyter John) was a member of a presbytery, and thus. one 
among many, would scarcely (they tell us) have ventured to 
mention himself as “ the Presbyter.” Granted that this were 
so, we reasonably ask, whether an Apostle would have been- 
likely to do the same. And what meaning would this appella- 
tion in that case have? But at this point the critics widely 
diverge. Piseator, Lange, Olshausen, and others would take 6 
mpeaSvrepos in an adjectival sense: “ the old man,’—whether 
St John appropriated this predicate because he was really 
advanced in years, or whether he would thereby intimate that 
“he had outlived all the other Apostles.” But these assump- 
tions are, besides being very strange, refuted by the fact that 
mpeaBvtepos, unless it occurs as an adjective joined to a sub- 
stantive (as in Luke xv. 25), never throughout the New Testa- 
ment bears the meaning of “the elder,’ not to say “the old 
man,” but is the current and fixed term for the idea of the }pr 
(Elder of the Church). Therefore, other critics (Lyra, & Lapide, 
Liicke, ete.) think it necessary that zpeaBurepos should be taken 
as an official designation. Some, however, think that “ the 


Elder” «a7 é£oy7 signifies no less than a “primus totius 


Asi,” or Episcopus primarius, Archiepiscopus (Lyra) ; others 
think that it was a title of honour, like Monsignore (& Lapide) ; 
others again (as Beza) understand the word in the sense of an 
Old-Testament Head of a tribe, or Arabian Sheik (which then 
would have to be taken in a figurative sense, we may suppose). 
Diisterdieck is less fanciful, for he refers to 1 Pet. v. 1, where St 
Peter names himself 6 cuwmpeaBdrepos ; he forgets, however, that 
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this is not there used as a title, but as a declaration. St Peter 
has previously addressed the rpeoBvrepous of the churches ; and 
now asserts of himself that he was a partaker of their office— 
the pastoral namely,—that of cuBépyncis, émicxory. Liicke is 
not more happy in his appeal to the fragment of Papias in 
Euseb. 3, 39, where Papias says that he would report dca 7roté 
Tapa Tay TpecBuTépwv Karas Euabov Kal Karas euvnudvevoa ; 
for he took no pleasure in the babblers, nor in those who de- 
livered strange traditions and dogmas, but in those who delivered 
the precepts which the Lord handed down for faith, and which 
were rooted in truth. Ei 6é wob—he then continues—xal 
TapnkorovOnKas Tis Tots mpecBuTépots EAOo1, Tods THY pe Bu- 
Tépav avéxpwov doyous' ti "Avdpéas 7) ti Ilérpos etrrev 4 th 
Pitirrros 7) TE Owopas 7 "IdxwBos } ti "Iwavyns 7 MarOaios % 
Tis Erepos THY TOD Kupiov palnTav, & Te’ Apiotiwv Kal 0 TpEc- 
Burepos "Iwavyns of tod Kuplov pabntal réyovot.  Liicke 
thinks he can gather from this passage that Apostles are men- 
tioned in it “ by the title of rpeoBurepor.” Butasingle glance 
at the passage teaches us that Papias used the word rpeoBirepos 
simply in the adjectival sense of “the elder (men),” that is, 
those who lived before himself. For, he includes in the term 
as well the Apostles Andrew, Peter, John, etc., as the two who 
were not Apostles, Aristion and the “ Presbyter John.” And 
when he distinguishes this last from the Apostle John by means 
of the title 6 rpeoPurepos, he shows plainly enough that peo- 
Burepos could not have been a title of the Apostle.’ Thus this 
attempt at explanation fails; and, after all, we cannot understand 
how the Apostle could possibly have described himself as “ the 
Presbyter,” while there was a college of presbyters in the 
Church, and he himself was not in the proper sense a presbyter 
at all. It is as if the rector of a gymnasium should sign him- 
self in his letters “ the Professor.” Far from being an act of 
humility, this act would rather have been a grievous and some- 
what offensive one; as that Apostle would thereby either repre- 
sent himself as the only, the proper, the true, and in his idea 
sufficient presbyter, or as uniting in himself all the vocations, and 
functions, and powers of the rest. In any case, his exhibition 
of himself as the exclusive Presbyter, would have made all 
1 So Treneeus (in Euseb. 5, 20) plainly sets the rpecBvrepos over against 
the dzvosrénous. 
‘s 2A 
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others disappear and lose their distinctive prerogatives. (Liicke 
so far admits the force of this, as to say that the above explana- 
tion is by no means indubitable.) But, as this description of 
himself would have been on the part of St John ungraceful, so 
it would have been on the part of the readers unintelligible ; 
for, how could Kyria and Gaius divine who the man was who 
introduced himself to them by the bare name of “the Presby- 
ter?” They could, indeed, understand it very well if—but only 
if—the man who so wrote was one who, among themselves and 
in his intercourse with them, was customarily designated by this 
short appellative. 

But if the application of the word mpeoBvrepos to the 
Apostle constrains us to such an assumption, there is no reason 
why the same assumption should not be pressed into the service 
of those who understand by the peoSurepos the actual Presbyter 
John. Indeed, if this Presbyter John had written to any strange 
church, and to it had called himself “ the Presbyter,” it would 
have been a designation somewhat presumptuous and confusing. 
But how different it is, if we regard him as writing to two of 
his private and intimate friends, who not only heard from those 
who brought the Epistle who its writer was, and understood it 
from the contents of the Epistle, but who were also accustomed 
in their common life to mention this man briefly as “the Pres- 
byter!” And how easily would such a designation have been 
brought into use for him as such! Not so, indeed, for the 
Apostle ; for, as such a designation would have been on his 
part ungracious, so it would have been, on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Church, wanting in respect ; moreover, it would have 
been in a double sense confusing, inasmuch as another John 
was living at Ephesus, who was generally distinguished from 
the Apostle as the Presbyter. But how obvious was it in con- 
fidential intercourse to call this “ Presbyter John,” in contra- 
distinction to the Apostle, “the Presbyter” simply, omitting his 
proper name! The meaning of this designation, then, was not 
“he who is the only Presbyter in the Church,” but, “ he who of 
the two Johns is the Presbyter.” (Just as “the Telamonian” 
would be enough to distinguish Ajax.) If this very natural 
appellation once became current, we can easily understand how 
the Presbyter John would, in his confidential, private Epistles, 
use it as such for his purpose. We need not seek further ex- 
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planation of this by assuming (what, however, we may as- 
sume, and must assume), that ihe individual little churches of 
the district, which were then being formed—of which one had 
been formed around Kyria (2 John 1 and 4), another around 
Gaius, as well as in the residence of Diotrephes (3 John 9)— 
were assigned to individual members of the presbytery estab- 
lished in the mother-church of Ephesus for inspection and super- 
vision ;* and that among those daughter-churches, these (that of 
Kyria, and that of Gaius and Diotrephes) had been assigned 
to the Presbyter John, so that he occasionally visited them 
(3 John 10, éay €\Ow), and in the intervals addressed his 
Epistles to the Church through its prominent members—thus - 
being actually, in respect to these churches, “the Presbyter,” 
even in his official character. (To the Apostle, on the other 
hand, it was impossible that any single isolated churches should 
have been thus assigned.) 

And with this superscription of the two Epistles, pointing 
to the Presbyter John, we may associate finally the passage, 
3 John 9, 10, where the writer complains of the contradiction 
of Diotrephes. From the beginning, the defenders of the 
Presbyter’s authorship have rightly asserted it to be unimagin- 
able that such an opposition should have been offered to an 
Apostle, and especially to this the last of the Apostles, whose 
age and whose entire character commanded reverence and awe. 
Diisterdieck passes over this argument very lightly: “The con- 
tradiction of that man to the Apostle John is certainly not more 
improbable than the same kind of opposition which St Paul 
met with in Corinth and in other places.” But he forgets, 1 
that the opposition of the Jewish Christians to St Paul rested 
on the basis of a more profound internal antithesis between 
them; and, 2. that those Jewish Christians strove, though 
wrongly, to oppose the authority of Apostles to that of St Paul 
the Apostle (Gal. ii. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 5), as if the latter, being no 
eyewitness of the life of Jesus, had not in their eyes the same 
authority with the rest. But, in the case of Diotrephes, none 
of these things existed. In the place of the contest between 


1 This must at least have been the natural process of the evolution : 
compare the relation of the later Chorepiscopi, Euseb.-7, 30 («ei of 
hoirol wavres of ody Hiv wapotnovyres Tabs eyyvs woAsis nal 2bvn EwioxoTo!). 


Synod of Neocesarea, ch. 13; Aneura, ch. 185 Antioch, ch. 8-10. 
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the Christianity of the Jews and that of the Gentiles, which 
lost its significance with the destruction of Jerusalem, there 
had entered in another contest—that between the Church and 
Gnosticism. But Diotrephes could not have been a Gnostic; 
for the Gnostics had been constrained by the energy of St John 
(1 John ii. 19) to go out from the Christian churches, while 
Diotrephes (3 John 9) is seen to be a prominent member of the 
Christian Church itself. He is not charged with any error of 
doctrine ;' his only error was his ¢uAompwteveww. He would be 
the first in his é«xAnola, and that as opposed to the writer of 
3 John; for his ¢iAompwrevew showed itself in this, that he 
ovk émidéyetat him. Now, whether this means merely that he 
rejected his letters and commandments, or that he “ despised and 
thought nothing of” his person generally, or, finally, that the 
“not receiving us,” ver. 9, finds its explanation in the “not 


receiving the brethren,” ver. 10,—in which case it would involve. 


an interdiction of ecclesiastical communion,—in any and every 
case, it must be perfectly unintelligible how any member of 
a newly-established Church should have in any such manner 
rebelled against the Apostle St John. For such a rebellion 
would twdoad have absolutely deserved the name of mad and 
infatuated! Moreover, we are told that Diotrephes “ prateth 
against us with malicious words” (ver. 10), that he slandered 
the author of 3 John with wicked babbling, denied hospitable 
brotherly reception to those who were sent to him, and thus cut 
the bond of all Christian fellowship. But even the worst 
Galatian and Corinthian Judaizers never ventured to treat St 
Paul thus. 

How entirely different is the matter, and how intelligible all 
becomes, if we regard the Presbyter John as the author of this 
Epistle! Let us endeavour to make present to our mind the 


whole position of the case and its relations. In certain places — 


around Ephesus, nearer or more distant, Christian communities 
were in process of being formed. They were as yet too small, 


1 Olshausen: ‘‘ Probably Diotrephes belonged to the great party which 
St John withstands in his Epistles.”. But there is not the slightest trace 
of anything which might lead to such a conclusion ; on the contrary, every- 
thing is against it. If Diotrephes had been a Gnostic, our author would 
certainly not have complained merely that he prated against himself, but 
his charge would have mainly been that he denied Christ. 
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and internally and externally too weak, to be organized each 
into an independent Church, overlooked by its own separate 
presbytery. In one of them was an (elderly) woman, who stood 
at the head of the little circle of newly-converted (2 John 1 
and 4). Another of these rising Churches seems to have been 
distributed through several neighbouring places; that is, 3 John 
9, 10 indicates that Gaius did not live in the same place with 
Diotrephes: nevertheless the author, ver. 9, speaks of “the 
Church”—manifestly that to which Gaius bslonged * while the 
following verses show that Diotrephes was a prominent member 
of it. Probably Diotrephes lived in the same place which was 
the chief seat of this Church, but Gaius lived in a yepvor, or a 
village in the neighbourhood.—Now, both these Churches were 
committed to the Presbyter John for éwicxom and oversight : 
it was his duty now and then personally to visit them; under 
his guidance and direction stood all those persons, such as Kyria, 
Diotrephes, and Gaius, who in his absence had the interim 
management of affairs, and conduct of the worship of the 
church,—they being the most prominent members in it. The 
Presbyter John was then really the wpa@ros in each of these 
churches. But Diotrephes, an ambitious man, would no longer 
endure this subjection to an Ephesian presbyter: he would him- 
self be the mparos (dirorpwtever); he would make his little 
church independent, and reduce it under his own sway. Con- 
sequently, he withstands the directions of the Presbyter John ; 
oppresses those Christians living round him who were faithful 
to the Presbyter; vindicates his own conduct by saying all man- 
ner of evil concerning him, seeking to degrade and vilify him 
in the eyes of the Church; and, when the Presbyter sent to 
him certain members of the Church with an Epistle (ver. 9), 
Diotrephes refused them (induced perhaps by fear, lest his 
slanders should be revealed and refuted) the reception of bro- 
therly hospitality, and would not allow other members of the 
Church to receive them. However reprobate this conduct was, 
it is as imaginable and to be accounted for, as a similar rebellion 
against the Apostle John would have been unimaginable and 


1 Else the Apostle would hardly have been able to say, ‘‘ I have written 
something to the Church,” but must have said, ‘I have written to the 
Church in such a place,” in order to deengtish it from the Church of 
Gaius. 
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unaccountable. Indeed, we should prefer to assume that all 
this took place after the Apostle’s death. 

What is it, then, that the Presbyter John does? First, he 
had written an Epistle, but Diotrephes had not received “ jyas;” 
that is (according to ver. 10), the ddeddot who carried his 
Epistle (and consequently the Epistle itself). Now he turns to 
a member of the same Church, who, however, lived not in its 
capital city, but in another place, and who therefore was not 
under the influence of the despotism which Diotrephes, accord- 
ing to ver. 10, already exercised over the members of the Church 
where he lived. He communicates to him what had passed, 
and adds the exhortation that Gaius should not imitate this 
xaxov. Against this danger the previous conduct of Gaius had 
given him every warrant. For Gaius had already (ver. 3) re- 
ceived and treated hospitably those a@deAgoi who had been cast 
out by Diotrephes, and who (ver. 7) were unwilling to take 
anything of the Gentiles. The design of the Presbyter John 
is, on the one hand, to thank him for this (vers. 3-8), but, on 
the other hand, to exhort him (ver. 11) that he should continue 
to refuse to be led away into compliance with the views of 
Diotrephes. At the same time, he gives him notice that he 
would find in Demetrius (who probably also lived in another 
place than Diotrephes) a man like-minded, and a great help 
(ver. 12).—The Presbyter John, therefore, primarily aims only 
to take measures against the further spread of the schism now 
beginning. To suppress it altogether would be the work of his 
own visit to the place where Diotrephes lived (ver. 10, éav 
€\@w): he would annihilate him in the eyes of the Church, 
and deprive him of his false consideration, by showing him the 
groundlessness and wickedness of his slanderous reproaches, 
and the unchristian character of his acts (é7rouvjow).' 

Thus the whole posture of matters becomes perfectly plain, 


* Strange that Diisterdieck should say, ‘‘ The authority of which the 
writer is conscious, in his conduct towards Diotrephes, is scarcely compre- 
hensible, unless the Apostle is regarded as the writer.” But of what autho- 
rity is he conscious? No other than what perfect right on his side gives 
him. All that he would do was to expose to Diotrephes his slanders, and 
represent to him and all the Christians of his party the unchristian wicked- 
ness of their doings. Surely it needed not an Apostle to do this! How 
otherwise would Titus have acted among the Corinthians ? 
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when we regard the matter treated of here as the endeavour of 
an ambitious man to sever a daughter-church from her relation 
of dependence upon the mother-church, and to set herself up 
as an independent society. On the other hand, the entire 
Hpistle would be a riddle, if we regarded it as dealing with the 
rebellion of an individual against the Apostle John. 

The earlier defenders of the view which we hold appealed 
further to the passage, 2 John 10 seq., as being opposed to the 
spirit of love which reigned in St John: but in this they were 
decidedly wrong. Such a prohibition might very well have 
come from that Apostle who left the bath when he saw that 
Cerinthus was there (see Introduction to 1 John). The “love” 
of the Apostle John was not a soft universal sentiment towards 
all; to him, indeed, the idea of brotherly-love embraces love to 
all men (see above on 1 John iii. 15, v. 1 and 6), but a love 
which took no pleasure in souls but for their salvation ;* hence 
it met sin, not with servile or gentle connivance, but with firm 
maintenance of truth, and rigorous discipline of correction. It 
was said by the Spirit of God that, with men who decisively 
oppose the truth, and deny Jesus the Christ, we must break off 
all conventional intercourse and friendship ; because the forms 
and ceremonies which that requires become a lie, when the 
fundamental conditions of a specifically friendly and profitable 
relationship are wanting. Hence we must hold fast, in rela- 
tion to 2 John 10 seq., that the Presbyter John wrote these 
words under the inspiration of the Spirit of His Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in harmony with the teaching of his master, the 
Apostle. 

This passage, therefore, cannot be pressed into the service of 
the authorship of the Presbyter John. But the demonstrations 
given above constrain us with the utmost decision to adhere to 
that opinion which was in the earliest centuries held by one-half 
of the Christian Church, and which since the Reformation has 
been maintained by Braainak Grotius, Dodwell, Harenberg, 


1 We must not forget that the sentiment of love to our fellow-saved 
forms with St John (as generally in Christendom) the basis on which 
universal love (to those to be saved) rests, or out of which it grows. By 
no means is a vague love of all the world the basis, as if love to our fellow- 
Christians were only a species and special direction of that vague humani- 
tarian love (comp. 2 Pet. i. 7). 
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Beck (and waveringly by Liicke and Reuss) ; to wit, that the 
Presbyter John was the author of these two Epistles. 

But we must strongly protest against the way in which some 
critics exhibit this question as one concerning the “ genuineness 
or spuriousness” of these two Epistles. We hold them to be 
the genuine Epistles of the Presbyter John, as certainly as they 
hold the Gospel of St Luke to have been the genuine produc- 
tion of St Luke, notwithstanding he was not an Apostle. But 
how can the question of “ genuineness or spuriousness”’ be in- 
telligently introduced here? This question can arise only in 
the case of a document, the author of. which either mentions 
himself, or, if he conceals his name (as St John in his Gospel 
and Epistle), is testified to have been the author by the unani- 
mous witness of ancient tradition, and by its own internal intima- 
tions (¢.g., that he had been an eyewitness of the life of Christ, 
John xix. 35; 1 Johni. 1). Neither of these is the case here. 
The question here is the same as in relation to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the author of which does not name himself; and 
with respect to whose apostolical authorship, or otherwise, the 
declarations of antiquity are divided ; and in which certainly the 
style and other considerations are decisive against an apostolical 
authorship. Now, as it cannot be reasonably objected to those 
who ascribe the Epistle to the Hebrews to St Luke, the helper 
of the Apostle (as, for example, Delitzsch and myself), that they 
declare the Epistle to be “spurious,” so it cannot be reasonably 
objected against those who hold the Second and Third Epistles 
to have been written by the Presbyter John, that they deny 
the “ genuineness” of these Epistles. 

Still less is the canonicity of these Epistles invaded by this 
general view and conviction. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
furnishes here a perfect analogy. In the case of those writings, 
the authors of which are not named by themselves, or estab- 
lished clearly by patristic tradition, their canonicity does not 
depend upon the question of this or that authorship. These 
two Epistles approve themselves divinely-inspired to every one 
who is born of the Spirit, by the spirit which reigns in their 
words. And, that they were more slowly dispersed through the 
churches, and in some of them were long unknown, may be 


sufficiently explained by their nature as private Epistles, and by 
their more occasional design. 
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The question as to the Readers, the Design, and the Period 
of composition, has been already considered above, in its relation 
to the Third Epistle. As to the Second Epistle, it may be said 
that Kupia cannot be held equivalent to Curia (as if this again 
were equivalent to ecclesia !)—as Hammond thought—nor can 
it be a symbolical description of a church, or the Church, as the 
“bride of the Kupios.” For, while the Church is, as related to 
the Bridegroom, the bride,—as related to the “ Lord,” she is 
not the “lady,” but an obedient handmaid. Further, Kupia 
cannot have (as Michaelis divined) the signification of “ the 
Church to be assembled at the day of the Lord in behalf of the 
service of God.” Nor is it very probable that the author would 
have addressed any beloved woman as a “chosen lady” and 
sister (Luther, Beza, etc.), or as “ Lady Eclecta” (Wetstein, 
Grotius, who take "Exdext7 as a proper name). We may also 
dismiss the quaint investigation (& Lapide) whether this “chosen 
lady” was named Drusia, or whether she was Martha the sister 
of Lazarus, or even Mary the mother of our Lord (in which 
case Kupia must be most fittingly translated Madonna). As to 
this last view, the author (whether St John or the Presbyter) 
would have needed rather to call himself 6 vewtepos, when ad- 
dressing a woman who must have lived—about the year 94 or 
96 zr. Dion.’—at least a hundred and thirty years. 

Leaving all these subtle points of investigation to themselves, 
we hold Kvpfa—following in the wake of Benson, Bengel, 
Olshausen, and many others—to be the proper name of a 
woman who, with her children, had been converted to Chris- 
tianity.. As ver. 4 speaks of these children as walking in the 
truth, we must suppose these not to have been little children, 
but adult sons and daughters. Thus they indicate a little collec- 
tion of Christian households which, with the aged mother at 
the head, formed one of those small daughter-churches that 
have been mentioned above. The sister’s children of this Kyria 
lived, according to ver. 13, in Ephesus. 

When, therefore, the Presbyter writes in ver. 4 of his 
rejoicing that some of her children walk in the truth, and then 
follows it with an exhortation (ver. 5) to love, and (ver. 7) to a 
firm maintenance of the confession of Jesus Christ, and then 


1 As 2 John plainly refers to 1 John, it is clear that it could not have 
been written before the years 94—96. 
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proceeds to say, “Take heed that ye lose not what ye have 
wrought,” and then (ver. 10) adds the specific injunction to 
break off all personal intercourse with the Gnostic false teachers, 
and particularly not to receive them into the house—we see the 
whole occasion and scope of the Epistle lying before our eyes. 
There were manifestly others of the children of Kyria, who in 
their houses had failed of that decided opposition to the seduc- 
tion of the Gnostics; the bond of love between them and the 
former had already been relaxed; and the danger of apostasy 
was at hand. Against that, this Epistle was a warning ; from 
that it would restrain them, until the Presbyter should find time 
to pay them a personal visit. But he addresses his exhortations 
in such a form as designedly to remind them of the important 
Epistle which the Apostle had written, and which he presup- 
poses Kyria and her children to be acquainted with ; and thus 
he supports his own requests and exhortations by the authority 
of the highly esteemed (then probably deceased) Apostle. 

Thus, these two Epistles preserve to us a beautiful, instruc- 
tive, and profitable picture of the personality and faithful work 
of a helper and disciple of the Apostles; and give us at the 
same time a living insight into the relations of the pastoral 
influence in the early Churches, and the work of the individual 
members of a presbytery of the apostolical time. Thus a man, 
in the person of the Presbyter John, takes his rank among the 
writers of the New Testament, who approves himself, in the 
few lines which he has left behind him, one full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost—an illustrious type and example of a Christian 
presbyter. 














THE SECOND EPISTLE OF ST JOHN. 


ERS. 1-3. Address and Greeting.—It is necessary at the 
outset to establish the true reading, as the readings here 
waver much. In ver. 1, Cod. B. reads cal ode éy@ povos ; 

Cod. A., on the contrary, ov« éy® dé povos; and in Cod. G. we 
have the combination, xa) ovd« éyw 5é povos. This last form, 
manifestly a mere combination, has least to be said in its favour. 
According to Huther, etc., «ai was the genuine reading, and 6é 
the correction of a copyist, who aimed to strengthen the contrast. 
But, as Cod. A. throughout the whole of the First Epistle of 
St John has never corrected the oft-recurring Hebraistic adver- 
sative xa/ into 8é, it is not very probable that it has done it here ; 
but it is more obvious to suppose that the copyist of Cod. B. 
has corrected an original 6é into xaé, in order to make the Second 
Epistle conform to the First—an endeavour of which we shall 
find several more examples.—In ver. 2, Cod. A. reads Tv évol- 
xovcay, and with it we find also in some later manuscripts 7)v 
ovoav ; Cod. B., on the other hand, has tv pévovcay, also re- 
produced in the Vulgate, which, it is well known, was largely 
influenced by Cod. B. Diisterdieck thinks that pévoveay is 
vindicated by its being the Johannezan expression; but it is 
this very echo of St John’s style which makes it suspicious. — 
How any transcriber could have corrected a pévovcay into évou- 
kodcav, is altogether, in fact, incomprehensible; it is much 
more probable that an original évovxodcay was corrected into 
pévovcav—partly, in order to establish a conformity with 1 John 
il. 14 and 24, iii. 9, iv. 16, and partly because the meaning of 
the following words, “ and shall be with you,” was to be inter- 
preted into it. But the very tautology which would result from 
the pévovoay by the side of éoras eis Tov aidva, speaks de- 
cisively against the reading wévovcav. Some later Codd. have, 
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instead of we 7uov, the reading we? tuov; but the judy was 
manifestly derived from ver. 3, either through neglect, or from 
a false zeal to produce conformity. When, on the other hand, 
Cod. A. omits in ver. 3 the words gorau pe? tdudv (so also the 
Syr.), this evidently took place through an application of the 
false principles of Alexandrian criticism. It was thought that 
there was a want of beauty in the sudden recurrence of the 
phrase efvar werd, and therefore it was left out the second time 
as superfluous. But, the very fact of the inversion of the order 
of the words (ver. 2, we? sud ora; ver. 3, Eorar we? tudor) 
shows that the words were not repeated merely through inad- 
vertence, but are genuine and original. And in this inversion 
of the order there is a delicate turn. The author designedly 
attaches his benediction in ver. 8 to what was said in the close 
of ver. 2. The word «vpiov before Jesus is wanting in A.B., 
Syr., Erp., Aith., Vulg., and is decidedly spurious. 

We read therefore: ‘O mpeaButepos éxdext Kupia nal tots 
TEKVOLS AUTH, ods eyo ayaTr@ év adnOeia, ovK eyo Sé povos, GAA 
Kal TWavtes of éyvwKoTes THY GdnOevay, Sid THY aAHOEvav Ti évot- 
Kovoay év hyiv, Kat pe? nudv éotas eis Tov aidva: gatas we 
buav yapts, éreos, eipnvn Tapa Ocod watpos, Kal mapa ’Inaod 
Xpictod Tod viod tov watpos, év adynOela kal wyatrn. 

Concerning 6 mpeaBuvrepos, as well as concerning Kupia and 
her children, all that is needful has been said in the Introduc- 
tion. ’Exdexry the latter is called, in the sense of 2 Tim. ii. 
10; 1 Pet. i. 1, ii. 9, etc. ; that is, in the sense of dys, holy. 
Every Christian is an é«Xexrds, because he is chosen out of the 
profane world into the sanctified company of the Church of God. 

The relative clause, ods éye, x.7.., must be construed in such 
a way as to supply an a@yazr@ou to the second subject, d\Xrad ab 
mavres, «.7.X.—thus making the words dia «.7.X., ver. 2, de- 


pend upon these verbs dyar@ and ayaracw. ’Eye is not with-. 


out its specific force, being used on account of the following 
antithesis, od« éya dé wovos, GAA, K.7.X. The Elder says, first, 
that he loved Kyria and her children ; and then, that they were 
likewise loved by all who have known the truth. Thus Kyria 
was, in the estimation of all who knew her, a woman highly to 
be esteemed, a very eminent Christian. The words ods dyara 
have the clause év ddAnOelg added. This appendage cannot 
have been intended merely to mark the sincerity of the love ; 
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for it manifestly refers to what is subsequently said concerning 
the ddjOeva. But we are not warranted, on the other hand, in 
interpreting, “ Whom I love on the basis of the objective 
Christian truth” (Bengel, Liicke, Olshausen) ; for, that would 
have required év 77 adnOela. In the first interpretation, this 
much is correct, that it is not the objective foundation, but the 
kind and manner of the “ loving,” which was to be indicated ; 
but it is wrong in regarding “ truth” here as merely in the 
human sense opposed to falsehood. When the Presbyter says 
that he “ loved her in truth,” he does not mean that he loved 
her “ truly and sincerely,” but that he loved her with that love 
which was a love in truth (so that the idea of the “ truth” as a 
moral, substantial idea, is co-ordinated with the moral idea of 
love, as in the converse order dAnOevew év dydmy). His love 
was such as approved itself in perfect truth and truthfulness of 
conduct: thus it was not blind to the faults and sins of the 
object beloved ; it did not spare from a false delicacy and sense 
of propriety; but it had its existence in the sphere of truth, 
that is, of the dns eivas, the being true. Thus the “ loving 
in truth” forms an antithesis to that perverted friendship with 
the deniers of Christ, against which vers. 7-11 give warning. 
"AdjGea accordingly designates here, not truth in the objective 
sense (revealed truth), but truth as the subjective Christian- 
moral characteristic of the spirit, and temper, and being. Thus 
viewed, aA7@eva is not the same in signification with that which 
is afterwards mentioned as 7 aA7Oeva, though it does indeed 
stand in close actual relation with it. For, he who has known 
the objective truth of the revelation of God in Christ (éyvw- 
Kotes THY adnOecav), has dwelling in him the truth gud the na- 
ture of God (compare above on 1 John ii. 4); and, for the sake 
of this truth, which dwells in him as well as in those who are 
to be loved (8a thy adjOeav tiv. évoixodcav év jyiv), he will 
love these also év d\nOela, that is, within the sphere of this sub- 
jective spirit of love which is regulated by this objective in- 
dwelling truth. . 

Why the author here describes the being converted to 
Christianity as “ the having known the truth,” is clear from 
what has been just said; so also is the meaning of the intro- 
ductory words of ver. 2.— Hyiy is naturally used in common ; 
equivalent to “in me as in them (the réxvois).’”—The question 
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whether the author meant by zravtes all Christians of all lands 
(Beda, Lyra, Diisterdieck, Huther), or all those Christians who 
came into any sort of contact with Kyria (Grotius, Carpzov, De 
Wette, Liicke), must manifestly be decided in favour of the 
latter interpretation. In the word zadvrves there is indeed no 
limitation, but there is in the situation. 

In the words cal pe? jay éoras eis Tov aidva we are not 
to find a continuation of the attribute tiv évorxodcav év Hyiv— 
as if it were simply “ through the truth, which dwelleth in you, 
and shall be with you for ever.’ But, in these words the Pres- 
byter passes over to a substantially new leading thought. He 
utters his wish: “ And may this truth (which dwelleth in us) 
be with us for ever.’ That our écraz is not to be taken as arn 
affirmation (Bengel), but as a wish, is manifest from this, that 
the following invocation adheres strictly to the same form: 
“ (Yea) may grace, mercy, peace, be with you.” In fact, the 
occasion and the whole object of the letter was the fact that 
some of the children of Kyria were in danger of falling from 
the truth. On that account the Presbyter places so emphati- 
cally the invocation of blessing at the outset,—the wish and 
hope that the truth, which dwelleth in us, may abide with us. 
In the words éorar pe? tay yadpis, x.7.d., this general wish, 
which at first included all, is prominently referred to Kyria and 
her children. 

The benediction or greeting of ver. 3 needs scarcely any 
explanation. (rrace is the most universal source of all our sal- 
vation and new life; but it approves itself as mercy in relation 
to our specific sins and unfaithfulness, and the misery in which 
we have thus involved ourselves; and the peace of heart with 
God is the fruit of this merciful demonstration of grace in us. 
Grace comes from God the Father; and it comes through the 
mediation of Jesus Christ, the Son of the Father (as He is here 
already termed, not without reason, in opposition to the seducers 
and false teachers to be mentioned in ver. 10). This grace, 
this mercy, this peace, is to be we? tuadv ev ddnOeia kal ayatry : 
and thus it is shown by what fruits God’s grace, operating in 
us, must declare its presence. As the author himself, and every 
true Christian, “loveth in truth” (@yamd év ddnOeia), and “in 
love is true” (ddnever év aya), so must it also be in those 
who are here addressed. But the Presbyter has, further, a 
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specific reason for giving prominence to these two points. For, 
these are the two exhortations which he will urge in what fol- 
lows,—that they should be stedfast in dyazn, as well as in that 
subjective ad\7Geva which manifests itself in the holding fast of 
the objective truth. The words év addnOela Kai ayarn thus 
contain, at the same time, a reference to the contents of the 
whole Epistle. 

Now, that the Presbyter could not obviate the danger of his 
hearers being deceived by Gnostic false teachers, without in- 
voluntarily thinking of the Epistle of his teacher the Apostle, 
and showing that he thought of it, is naturally to be supposed. 
Nor could he do this without in some way referring those readers 
to that Epistle. The very combination of the two main ele- 
ments, truth and love, plainly enough reminds them of the two 
main points of the Fourth Section (and chapter) of the apostoli- 
cal Epistle of St John. But all the more significant on that 
account is the perfectly independent manner in which the Pres- 
byter here, vers. 1-3, introduces these two main elements, set- 
ting out from the subjective statement, aya ev adnOela. 


Vers. 4-6. First exhortation, to lovee—Ver. 4 begins the 
proper substance of the Epistle: “I have greatly rejoiced” (we 
must reproduce the Aorist by our Perfect) “ that I found among 
thy children those who walk in truth, as we have received a 
commandment from the Father.” The partitive é« (with tuvas 
to be supplied) is not a Hebraism, but genuine Greek (comp. 
Aristoph. Nub. 1089). The qualitative idea does not lie in the 
clause with xa@dés, so that év addnGe/qa would be merely an ad- 
verbial appendage (“ who truly walk as we have reeeived com- 
mandment’’) ; but it is év dAnOelg which contains the qualitative 
idea—the kind of walking. “To walk in truth” is to be in- 
terpreted after the analogy of “loving in truth,” ver. 1, and is 
closely connected with the closing words of the third verse. The 
article perhaps would have been used by ourselves, since “in 
truth” has the adverbial meaning of revera. But the author 
did not employ the article, because he did not mean to be un- 
derstood as referring to objective dogmatic truth, but to that 
subjective nature of the dns eivac which is imparted by God 
to man.—“ ‘To walk in the truth” is the general expression 
which includes all sides of the Christianly-called and Chris- 
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tianly-sanctified life; and must not be referred, as some refer 
it, simply to brotherly-love alone. That Christian walks in 
adnGeia who is a Christian not merely in name but in nature, 
in whom the nature of Him who is the substantial.a@7j0ea has 
become a living reality. The clause with cafes cannot be a 
qualitative limitation, by the addition of which a particular 
species of walking in truth is made prominent—“ who so walk 
in truth as we have received commandment,’—for that would 
require us to assume a kind of walking in truth which is op- 
posed to the commandment of the Father. The clause with 
xa0es might be regarded as, on the one hand, appositional 
(axplicative), so that the idea of “walking in truth” would be 
explained by the idea of “walking as we have received com- 
mandment” (“ who walk in truth, that i is, so as we have received 
commandment”); but that would assume xaOas évrodny éda- 
Bopev to be used instead of Kar’ évrodnv fv édaBopev. Or, on 
the other hand, that clause may be regarded as argumentative 
(xaOas being “as we then,” “as we indeed”); and this is the 
simpler view, being in accordance with the use of xa@@s in 
ver. 6. The thought would then be as follows: “T have found 
among thy children those who walk in truth; as we also (in 
fact) have a commandment from the Father (that we should 
walk in the truth)”; that is, as this indeed is the will of God. 
It is wrong to refer the évtod# to the commandment of love 
following in ver. 5. Ver. 4 is not to be explained by ver. 5. 
He who reads ver. 4 simply, could certainly refer the évrod 
only to the commandment to walk in the truth (Matt. xxi. 28 
seq.; John xiv. 15, etc.). 

The Presbyter found among the children of Kyria such as 
walked in truth. While he expresses his joy on that account, 
he tenderly intimates that he could not assign that praise to all 
her children. But it does not by any means follow from this, 
that the remaining children were still heathens: it does follow, 
however, that the Presbyter had not found them altogether walk- 
ingin the truth. And itis this fact which explains the succeeding 
exhortations and warnings. It is strange that Diisterdieck and 
others should violate this most obvious connection between 
ver. 4 and the following verses, substituting the supposition 
that the author spoke of some children of Kyria only because 
“he had not yet become acquainted” with the remainder. <Ac- 
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cording to the opinion of these expositors, the occasion and 
design of his writing was not to point the attention of Kyria to 
the spiritual danger which threatened one part of her family, 
and thus to influence the children’s minds through their mother; 
but “the Apostle had become acquainted with some of the 
children of Kyria who were earnest Christians,” and wrote to 
testify his joy on that account. All the other exhortations and 
warnings were added fortuitously, without any special occasion! 
But thus the Epistle is robbed of all its pith and sinews. The 
assertion that the author must have written rods wepimatobytas 
if he had intended to express that he “had found among her 
children some walking in the truth,’ is based upon a pure de- 
lusion. The article might indeed have been prefixed; but the 
sentence, without that article, can mean, grammatically, no other 
than this: “I have found among thy children those walking in 
the truth.” Hardly would any one derive from the absence of 
the article the meaning that the writer had come to know only 
the children who walked in the truth, and did not know the 
others. On the contrary, the failure of the article gives more 
distinctness and prominence to the idea of “ some.” 

It is through the tenderness of his manner, that the Pres- 
byter conceals the blame which he has to express under the form 
of limitation of his praise. And it has its reason in this, that he 
does not address his letter to the children themselves who were 
in danger of error, but to the aged and venerable matron. He 
would not at once begin with a word which might cause her 
grief: “I have rejoiced to find among thy children those who 
walk in truth. And now I beseech thee, Kyria—that we love 
one another,” and so on. This was speaking plainly enough 
for such an one as Kyria was. 

The question whether the writer made the discovery acci- 
dentally, or after a special examination, that some of the chil- 
dren of Kyria walked in the truth, will appear to be a needless 
one, when we look at the position of the whole matter. Some 
of her children he had found walking in the truth, and others 
not: that is, he had heard concerning the latter, that they had 
entered into some kind of fellowship with false teachers, and 
that their love to the Church and to the children of God had 
grown cold; while he had with joy heard concerning the former, 
that they remained stedfast and true in faith and love. 

2B 
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In ver. 5 he attaches, by «al vov, his request to the observation 
communicated in ver.4. That viv is not to be taken in the 
sense of time (in opposition to the Aorist éydpnv), but belongs 
to xai, has been established _ by Diisterdieck, against Liicke, De 
Wette, and others. Kai viv is a logical connecting word; not 
connecting, however, with the thought, that by a Divine com- 
mandment the walk of Christians is regulated, but with the 
main fact stated in ver. 4, that of the children of Kyria, some 
were walking in the truth. This being so, he prays her that 
mutual love may be maintained. That he does not command 
or exhort, but request, is another trait of that delicacy and 
humility which was perfectly appropriate in relation to this 
aged matron.” (Of any “ official” prerogative, before which all 
pure human relation must sink into the dust, the New Testa- 
ment knows nothing at all.) But when. a person is prayed iva 
ayar@pev &ddjdovs, there must be some lack in that, person’s 
circle of this ayamwav a\X)jAovs. 

“ Not as though I wrote a new commandment unto thee, 
but that which we had from the beginning,” is interposed as a 
parenthesis ; and it merely suggests a remembrancer, that the 
commandment to love one another was one long and well 
known to Kyria; that he therefore required of her nothing new, 
and as it were unfamiliar, but only that he was obliged anew 
to ask a request, the ground and justification of which she 
would, without any question, acknowledge. This is the mean- 
ing, as the context shows. It is only in their form that these 
words remind us of the passage, 1 John ii. 7; and this indeed is 
not accidental. The Presbyter really intends, in ver. 6 seq., to 
refer to the matter also of that apostolical document ; and, there- 
fore, he gives his own independent thought a form which is similar 
to that passage of the Epistle, which in itself contained a somewhat 
different (although analogous) idea. We have seen that the 
évtoA which the Apostle lays down as not a new one, but given 

1 The distinction which Diisterdieck seeks to establish, in 1 John v. 16 
and 2 John 5, between ipwray and aizsiv, is altogether groundless, He 
makes épwrzy the request among equals, and aireiv the request of a supe- 
rior. Hence Jesus always calls. His asking an égor%v. But in 1 John v. 16, 
our praying to God is mentioned as an égwrav. The truth is, that gpwray 
originally meant interrogare, then rogare; but airsiv originally, to “ de- 
mand” (hence airiz, suit, causa), and then generally petere, ‘‘ seek.” 

* On the age of Kyria, see the remarks in the Introduction. 

















from the beginning, was no other than this, that “God is light 
(and we therefore must walk in light) ;” and that he sets over 
against this évrod) mradavd, the new évtod} of ver. 8, “ that the 
light already shineth.” Our passage bears a similarity only to 
ver. 7, but not to ver. 8. As there the Apostle John had said 
it was not a new commandment, but that which was given 
from the beginning, that God is light, and we should walk in 
light ; so similarly, and. with allusion to that passage (but also 
to John xiii. 34), the Presbyter John here says that it is not a 
new commandment, but one given from the beginning (by 
Christ Himself, John xiii. 34), that. we should love one another. 
The end for which he says this is one altogether different here : 
as already observed, he strengthens and confirms his request by 
reminding Kyria that he asks. not anything new, but only asks 
anew for something, the necessity of which she had long known 
and acknowledged. We saw, when upon 1 John ii. 7, how 
wrong it was to explain that passage (the whole context of 
which says nothing about dydmn) by the present one; but not 
less improper is it to explain this passage by that. Each of the 
two places has its own independent meaning, approved by the 
context ; itis only the form of this, matter which the Presbyter 
here, remembering and alluding to St John’s passage, has shaped 
with reference to its model. He says, concerning the specific 
commandment of mutual love, that which the Apostle had said 
concerning the general commandment of walking in the light. 

In ver. 6 the Presbyter now appends two thoughts, which 
—combined together with this. brevity and want of connection 
—would be very mysterious and perplexing were they not 
specific allusions to the Epistle of the Apostle, presupposed to be 
well-known to Kyria. 

“ And this is love, that we walk after His. commandments.” 
He first declares that love itself is nothing isolated, but that it 
consists generally in the keeping of the commandments. And 
this makes it perfectly intelligible how he can transfer, in ver. 5, 
that which the Apostle had said concerning the universal walk 
in light to the demand and requirement of mutual love. But, 
at the same time, he declares thereby what he understands by 
the dyar@pev adddovs ; that is, not an effeminate, self-seeking, 
self-complacent, love to our neighbour, but a love which mani- 
fests itself in the steady discharge of every obligation. “H 
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aydrn is employed generally, and not limited to the love of our 
neighbour alone; but, if it holds good of love generally, that it 
consists in a Trepumately Kata Tas évToAds, it must also hold 
good of the love of our neighbour, that it consists in the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine commandments which regulate our relations 
to our neighbour. But the Presbyter is led to lay down the 
thought in this generality of expression, by the circumstance 
that he is not speaking here in his own name, but reproduces 
an utterance of the Apostle. It is the passage 1 John v. 3: 
* This is the love of God, that we keep His commandments.” 
He naturally omits the words tod cod, since he has just been 
speaking of the a@yamay addjdovs: thus he generalizes the 
thought, but cites (only with the unessential change of tnpeiv 
into wepurateiy, which also better suited the reference to 
brotherly-love) the essential components of that apostolical 
utterance, and that so literally, as to retain the entire form, air 
éotw 7) ayarn wa. 

But the Apostle in that passage had placed in juxtaposition 
the two thoughts :—that love to God shows itself in brotherly- 
love; and, again, that brotherly-love shows itself in the keeping 
of the commandments of God. After the Presbyter has quoted 
the latter, he is naturally led to add something that shall be 
analogous to the former also. But, as he has not now to do 
with the two ideas—the love of God and brotherly-love—but 
with brotherly-love and the keeping of God’s commandments, 
his second thought takes the following form: aitn 4 évTods 
éotw, Kalas nxoicate an’ apyis, wa év aith Tepirarite. The 
words xaOes, x.T.r., are parenthetically inserted, and it cannot 
be denied that xaf#s here means “as indeed, truly.” But the 
words év airn do not refer back to évrod}, but to aydarn. 
“This is (as ye have heard from the beginning) the command- 
ment, that ye should walk in love.”—The form suggests 1 John 


ivy. 21; the matter, 1 Johniv. 7 and11. But the whole sharply-: 


defined and entirely unmediated antithesis of the two thoughts 
rests upon the section 1 John iy. 1—v. 3 (the concluding verse of 
which is literally cited); and we see as plainly as can be that 
the writer is thus brief, simply because he can take it for granted 
that the whole section is perfectly familiar to Kyria. As a 
superfluous intimation, xa0es x.7.X. declares that he here refers 
to what was well known. 
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Vers. 7-11. Second exhortation: viz., the warning against 
Gnosticism. The mention that many mAdvou had come to the 
world is closely connected by 67s with what precedes; and this 
shows that the writer regarded the existence of these mAdvou as 
the reason which had made the preceding exhortation to love so 
necessary. The declension of their love had its cause in the re- 
lation of these réxva to the mrdvots. (It is needless and un- 
tenable, with Liicke, to make érc grammatically dependent upon 
€pOTO ce.) 

Our seventh verse, again, is no other than a citation—a full 
citation, as far as unessentials go—of the passage 1 John 
v. 1-8, with a reminiscence of 1 John y. 6, and ii. 22.. The 
Apostle writes, étv woddol revdompodhras €EernrAvOacwy eis 
Tov Kocpov; and the Presbyter writes, taking up also the idea 
of the wAdvy in 1 John v. 6, dre woddol TWAGVOL cicHrOOr eis 
Tov koopov. (The reading é&9AOor, or Ef Oar, Cod. A., may be 
regarded as a conjectural emendation after 1 John ui. 19, iv. 1. 
How Cod. B. reads is uncertain. “E&@ov is the reading of 
Codd. G. and I., Theoph., Gicum., and others.) The substance 
and matter of the wAdvy itself the Presbyter sums up literally 
according to 1 John vy. 2 (“he that confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh”), in the words, “who confess not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” He then closes, with a 
manifest reminiscence of 1 John ii. 22 (“this is Antichrist”), by 
the words, “This is the deceiver and the Antichrist ;” but, re- 
ferring back to the introductory words of our verse, he takes 
up and includes the “ deceiver.” 

The meaning of all these words has been already elucidated 
in the observations upon 1 John iv. 1 seq. Their scope is clear 
enough here, and in ver. 8 it is more fully developed. The 
Presbyter reminds Kyria briefly but plainly of that which 
the Apostle had written concerning these false teachers, and 
especially of what he had said as to their anti-Christian cha- 
racter. Bearing this well in mind, she would never think it a 
thing indifferent that such poison might possibly be insinuated 
into her family. 

In ver. 8, Cod. B. reads arodéanre—eipyac awe 0a— arrond- 
Byte. On the other hand, Cod. A. reads thrice the 2d person 
plural (the Text. Rec. has thrice the 1st person plural, following 
lesser authorities). Lachmann and Tischendorf follow rightly 
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the Codex B. How easily might the copyists have yielded to 
the suggestion that eipyacdyePa must be corrected into eipyd- 
cace, since they who are in danger of losing must be the same 
who were to work out what they are in danger of losing! And 
the reading of the Text. Rec. would arise with equal facility, as 
soon as aroneonTte and aoa Bnre were corrected to harmonize 
with eipyacdue0a.— Reading, then, eipyacdpeOa, all those ex- 
planations vanish which refer this “working” to that which 
believers, through the labour of repentance and the fight of 
faith, have “wrought out” for themselves—that is, have won 
by effort—whether as reward (yuicOov mAjpn), or as the fellow- 
ship and grace of God, or as good works, and the like. This 
épyateoOar rather signifies the work and labour of the ministers 
of the Gospel, through which those who were addressed had 
been brought to conversion and furthered in their Christian 
course to the present time; and by @ eipyacdueOa, “the things 
which we have wrought,” we are to understand that stage of 
salvation to which, through those labours, Kyria and her chil- 
dren had attained. She, with all hers (the exhortation @rézrere 
is addressed to all, though especially to those of her “children” 
of whom the “walking in truth,” ver. 4, did not hold good), 
were to take good heed that that (life in Christ) should not be 
subverted which had been wrought in them by the ministry of 
the Presbyter John, and their other pastors and teachers, but 
that they should rather bear away the full reward. Brézere 
éavrovs, as in Mark xiii. 9, is to look well at themselves—that 
is, to give heed to their own heart and conduct. By “full 
reward” cannot be understood the fruits of apostolical labour 
already obtained below; for it is not the reward obtained by 
the teachers for their work that is spoken of, but that which 
Kyria with her children were to receive (drodapBdvew, as in 
Matt. x. 41; Luke xvi. 25; Gal. iv. 5; Col. iii. 24). 

Muc@6s rather signifies here, as in dias vi. 23, 1 Cor. iii. 
14, and elsewhere, everlasting happiness as the prize of victory 
(es a “reward reckoned of grace,’ assigned by grace, comp. 
Rom. iv. 4). But the question arises as to what we must under- 
stand to be the opposite of the pucbds mrARpys—the full re- 
ward. One would suppose that he who should lose and trifle 
away the épyafouevoy would receive, not simply an imperfect 
reward, but none at all. Moved by this consideration, Aretius 
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and Grotius explained it rightly, that eternal life is described 
as a full reward, in contradistinction to the manifold reward of 
grace which believers receive in the present life. (We must not, 
however, with Grotius, think of Luke x. 7, but of the foretaste 
of blessedness and peace of conscience, and the experience of 
religious joy.) Bengel refers it to the “different degrees of 
glory ;” but when the thing concerned is the preserving or the 
perfecting of the state of grace, it is not the various degrees of 
glory which we must think of, but the question whether we 
shall or shall not receive, in ‘addition to the reward already re- 
ceived, the full reward of eternal salvation. 

In ver. 9 the Presbyter quotes yet another saying of the 
apostolical Epistle, and a saying which forms the logical link of 
connection between the required abiding in a state of grace, 
ver. 8, and the required maintaining the confession of Jesus 
Christ as come in the flesh, ver. 7. It is the declaration, namely, 
“He that abideth in this 6say7 hath the Father and the Son.” 
This declaration occurs in 1 John ii. 23; and it is quoted here 
in a manner so simple—without any preface, or reason, or de- 
velopment—that we cannot but plainly mark the writer’s in- 
tention to utter no new reflection of his own, but rather to 
remind them of an already well-known doctrinal saying of the 
Apostle, and to make his appeal to that. 

The citation is made in the same free manner as that in 
which ver. 6 quotes the passage 1 John v. 3. Ids 6 mpodyov 
Kat pn pévov ev th Sdayh Tod Xpicrod, Oedv ov eyer—he 
Writes— 6 pévev év TH Sidayf, obTos Kal Tov viov Kai Tov Tatépa 
éyer. So read A.B., Copt., Sah. The Text. Rec. has, instead 
of mpodywr, the word rapaBaiver (after G. and I.), which is 
manifestly an accommodating conjectural interpretation. As 
it respects, first of all, its relation to 1 John ii. 23, the Presbyter 
begins, as there, with was 6; he reproduces the meaning of 
ovde Tov Tatépa éyer by the words eov ov« éyer; and then, as 
there, opposes to the negative a positive member. But the 
deviations are not accidental and arbitrary; they all reduce 
themselves to this, that, in conformity with his context, the 
writer has not to do here with the two ideas of “ confession of 
the Son” and “ having of the Father,” but with the related 
though somewhat differently modified pair of ideas, “ the con- 
fession of Christ” and the “ having of the Father and the Son.” 
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Therefore he does not place the “ denial of the Son” and the 
“ having of the Father” in opposition to each other, as subject 
and predicate ; but he lays down the “ not abiding in the doe- 
trine of Christ” as the subject-idea, and the “ having God” as 
the predicate-idea. As, therefore, his chief emphasis rests upon 
the “having,” and the antithesis between “ Father” and “Son” 
retires, it was altogether more appropriate to use the more 
general expression “ God.’ The positive counter-member of 
the clause must naturally then be constructed after the analogy 
of the preceding negative member: here also the “ abiding in 
the doctrine” must form the subject-idea, and the “ haying 
the—” the predicate-idea. But yet the influence of the pas- 
sage, 1 John ii. 23, is so plainly upon him, that he takes up 
into his predicate the double-idea which had been prominent in 
the foreground there—zar7p and vids, and also the thought of 
1 John ii. 23, “he that confesseth the Son hath the Father also,” 
—and therefore writes, “ hath both the Father and the Son.” 
(This is the reading of B.: Cod. A. places viov first; but, 
according to the context, the arépa must be emphatically first.) 
Thus here also the writer uses the quotation with perfect free- 
dom and independence; the reference and appeal to the apos- 
tolical expression, the reminiscence of the train of thought in 
1 John ii. 23, appears undeniably to every eye. More was not 
necessary: as to details, the Presbyter, himself a holy man of 
God, inspired by the Holy Ghost, might as freely reconstruct 
the saying for the purposes of his context as the Apostle him- 
self might have done.’ 

On the thought itself nothing more need be said, as it has 
been already explained upon 1 John ii. 23. As it regards the 
words, the Genitive tod Xpucrod with the ddayy is not the 
Gen. Subjecti, but, as must appear from the relation to 1 John 
i. 23, the Gen. Odjecti (Bengel, Liicke), As it respects that 
mpodywv which precedes the “ and abideth not,” it means in 

1 Hence this freedom of treatment is no argument for the apostolical 
composition of this Epistle. On the other hand, these visible references to 
1 John are not in themselves arguments against the apostolical composition. 
But, having to do simply with citations, the argument which they have 
been supposed to furnish as to the similarity of style between the 1 John 
and this Epistle is of no account. It is not when the author is speaking 
his own words, but only when he is referring to passages in 1 John, that 
we tind specifically Johannwan expressions and turns of thought. 
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itself pracedere, going forward, progressing; but the “ not 
abiding” defines its meaning in the present case.. He who in 
such a sense goes forward in knowledge as not to abide in the 
doctrine of Christ, hath not God. It is undeniable that refer- 
ence is here made to the pretensions of the Gnostics, who 
always represented their doctrine as a constant progression in 
knowledge. There is a progress (the Presbyter would say) 
which forsakes the first principles which have been established ; 
and such a progress is apostasy. In all (true) progression of 
knowledge there must ever be a firm adherence to the unchange- 
able root or foundation of knowledge. 

In vers. 10, 11, the Presbyter founds a purely practical ex- 
hortation upon what was said in vers. 7-9. 7 tis and not édy 
Tus is used, because there are not two cases supposed, one of 
which will be found to be the fact (whether or not such a tis 
will come); but a possible event is assumed, in order to lay 
down a rule of conduct for its occurrence. It does not say, 
“in case one should come,” but “if (when, as oft as) one 
comes :” édv corresponds with the Norwegian huis, e to the 
Norwegian naar. But we must not forget (as Diisterdieck 
does) that the Apostle John uses éév even in such cases (com- 
pare 1 John y. 15 and 16, and the remarks on the passage) ; 
and therefore our eZ tis is one of the instances in which the 
style of 2 and 3 John differs from the style of 1 John. 

“Tf any man cometh unto you, and bringeth not this doc- 
trine.” Ov is closely connected with the idea of Pépet, not with 
et. The meaning is not, “ unless a man bring this doctrine,” 
but, “if any man bring not, that is, deny, this doctrine :” hence 
it is not yj, but od. Pépew signifies, primarily, only “bear with 
one,” which then indeed passes over into the “ presenting,” as 
its result. The epyec@as pds is explained by the exhortation, | 
‘“¢ Receive him not into your house.” ‘The case is supposed that. 
one of those false teachers mentioned in ver. 7 laid claim to the 
hospitality of their dwelling ; but this presupposes a relation of 
personal friendship and intercourse already established. This 
very exhortation, therefore, seems to intimate, as also the sub- 
sequent, “and bid him not God speed,” that in the family 
circle of Kyria there had been some tendency to error in this 
direction. 

And how often in the present day is there failure on this 
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point ! and how needful among ourselves this exhortation of the 
Presbyter! Among those who actually possess Christian faith 
and Christian knowledge, how many are there who, under the 
influence of a secret vanity, think they must play a magnani- 
mous part, and exhibit at once the firmness of their faith and 
the largeness of their charity, and therefore do not seek to avoid 
personal intercourse with notorious enemies of the Christian 
faith! They are so firmly grounded that they can venture on 
this without fear of being perverted! They stand so spiritually 
high, and their views are so broad and free, that there is no 
danger for themselves, but much advantage to those with whom 
they hold this fellowship! But this is a soul-imperilling delu- 
sion. .A Christian man should have to do with these deniers of 
Christ only for the one sole end of their conversion: as soon as 
he sees that his great object is spurned, he has nothing more to 
do with them. Any compromise, which would let them think 
in their own way, and nevertheless continue personal intimate 
fellowship, is altogether of evil; it is a denial of the Lord, who 
will not have His light put under a bushel. And those who 
think themselves so secure, will surely take harm to their own 
faith ; for, while they habituate themselves to assume arguinenta- 
tively an impartial and indifferent relation to the great con- 
fession of Christ manifest in the flesh, they end by becoming 
indifferent. ‘They lose the dxpy of their opwonroyia: it is not 
love for sinners’ souls, but sheer vanity, which makes them take 
pleasure in the society of these strong spirits; their secret heart 
is already estranged from the Lord; and therefore it cannot 
fail but that through these breaches the influence of the false 
teachers should gradually, surely, and deeply penetrate, making 
them more and more internally indifferent to the “doctrine of 
Christ,” more and more disposed to acknowledge the ingenious- 
ness and the plausibility of the opposite doctrine, and to resent 


with impatience and warmth the interference of those who 


would warn them (the a@ydamn growing cold),—until in the end 
they glide by imperceptible stages into the camp of the enemies. 
Therefore in this matter the rule is—principiis obsta. The vain 
and aimless friendly intercourse with such liars must be broken 
off at once. And this is what the words mean—cal yaipew 
avT@ pi) Ayere. The significance of this prescription is alto- 
gether misapprehended by those who (like Bengel, Liicke, etc.) 
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think that not every kind of greeting is meant, but that the 
prohibition refers to the use of the specific Christian brotherly 
salutation in regard to such teachers of error. They might 
indeed be greeted with the customary formulas of life, but 
“ grace, mercy, and peace” was not to be invoked upon them. 
But this solution is, in the first place, literally untenable, since 
yalpew déyew does by no means indicate the specifically Chris- 
tian greeting of brotherhood and peace: it is no other than the 
classical-Greek phrase of the conventional greeting of courtesy, 
which had its origin in heathenism, and was therefore quite 
general (compare Odyss. xxiv. 402, xi. 248, xiii. 229; Il. 9, 
197; Pindar, Pyth. 2, 57: yaipeiv was also the standing salu- 
tation in the superscription of heathen letters). And, in the 
second place, this explanation takes all the force and pith from 
the exhortation of our verse. With ‘such a false teacher the 
Christian is not even to stand upon the footing of mere ac- 
quaintanceship ; he is not only not to continue any such fellow- 
ship, he is not to enter into it. This was the Presbyter’s 
meaning, and no other; ‘and in this he was perfectly right. 

He specifies the reason in ver. 11. He who greeteth such 
a false teacher, that is, he who is in the habit of personal inter- 
course with him, coweve? rots Epyous avo Tots wovnpois. It does 
not mean that he becomes partaker of the guilt of his evil works, 
but that he becomes a sharer in his evil works themselves ; he 
will soon, by means of that familiar and personal fellowship, be 
involved in the same evils and drawn into the same course of 
action as the false teacher. Howthen? That has been already 
shown above. 


Vers. 12, 13. ConcLusion. 


The construction with the Participle is quite Greek in its 
conception, and altogether foreign to St John’s style. (It is 
here used as the Partic. Imperfecti.) “Having had much to 
write unto you, I would not (write it) with paper and ink, but 
hope to be with you and speak to you face to face.” The anti- 
thesis to writing with paper and ink is evidently not “spiritual 
writing” (B.-Crusius), but the oral intercourse which he hoped 
soon to enjoy. “ With paper and ink” is only a more definite 
designation of the “writing.” The point is, “ Though I might 
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have much to write to you, I will not write it all to you, but say 
it unto you when we meet.”—’AdAa érmlfw is guaranteed by 
B.G.I. and others (against édmifw yap of A.); and it is also 


logically more appropriate. So also is yevécOas (taken in the | 


pregnant sense) by A.B., Vulg., and others, against the Rec. 
éreiv, which is evidently a conjectural emendation on account 
of the preceding mpés. (“To be to you or with you” =“ to 
have come unto you.”) roua mpos ropa, of speaking, like 
mpocwtov mpos mpocwmov (1 Cor. xiii. 12) of seeing. The 
former phrase is found in the Septuagint, Num. xii. 8; Jer. 


XXXiX. (xxxii.) 4.—Xdprns is the Egyptian paper, and probably - 


of the finer kind: compare Hug’s Introduction. 

Thus the Presbyter would say orally and in person what he 
had further to say. His Epistle was designed only to interpose 
a. temporary check to the danger which was imminent, while at 
the same time it would announce and prepare them for his 
coming. (But ver. 12 is by no means, as Huther thinks, an 
apology for the brevity of his Epistle.) 

In the words iva 1) xapda, x.7.X., he again plainly alludes to 
1 John i. 4. His visit would have no other end than to re- 
establish that state of soul between Kyria and her children, to 
introduce which had been the end of the Apostle and his work. 
That blessed object was to be attained which the Apostle had 
aimed to attain by his Epistle. Thus, in these few words, he 
most significantly declares that his endeavour and his exhorta- 
tion rested entirely upon the authority of the Apostle St John. 

The greeting of ver. 13 is self-understood. ‘The sister’s 
children of Kyria must have been living at Ephesus (the sister 
herself must either have lived elsewhere, or have been already 
deceased, since no greetings come from her). For the rest, this 
greeting is not without practical significance. If those sister’s 
children had charged the Presbyter with their greetings to 
Kyria, he must have told them that, and indeed why, he was 
writing to her. (It is probable that it was through these sister’s 
children he received intelligence how matters stood in the house 
of Kyria.) But thus there lay in the simple reference to these 
near relatives a hortatory element of some force. These rela- 
tives shared, too, the care, and had their parting request, of 
the Presbyter.—The ayzjp at the close is decidedly spurious. 
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ACER. 1. GreETING.— The greeting is the same as 2 John 1, 
only that the point contained in the words év adnOela 
is not here developed any further, because there was 

no occasion for it. ‘That he loved in (the) truth, the Presbyter 
declares to each: what that means, and how this love is distin- 
guished from a false, carnal friendship with the unworthy, it 
was necessary that he should unfold only to Kyria. 

As it respects the person of Gaius, we find three of that 
name in the New Testament: 1. Gaius of Corinth, Rom. xvi. 
23; 1 Cor. i. 15; 2. Gaius of Derbe, Acts xx. 4; and 3. Gaius 
of Macedonia, Acts xix. 29. There is no reason for assuming 
the identity of our Gaius with either of these ; he was a fourth 
man of this name. (Olshausen and most expositors.) 


Vers. 2-4. Each of the three sections of the Epistle begins 
with the affectionate address d@yamnré. ITep) mdvrwy belongs 
to evododcGa1, and zrepé is used in the same meaning as Matt. 
iv. 6; Mark i. 44—in relation to, concerning. Thus vepi rdav- 
tov forms an antithesis to 7) yvy7. The Presbyter wishes for 
Gaius that he may, in respect of all things, prosper and be 
well, as his soul (already) prospered. It is altogether wrong 
(with Beza) to refer wep) wdvrwyv to evyopas, and to insinuate 
into 7repi the meaning of 7po—a meaning which it has in com- 


‘position, as for instance in repuyiyvecOa1, but never when it 


stands alone as an independent preposition. And we can scarcely 
think that the writer would have uttered the thought that he, 
“ before all things,” wished Gaius bodily wellbeing. 

Thus he wishes for him that in all respects he might prosper 
and be in health, as indeed («aes as in 2 John 4 and 6) his 
soul prospers (and is in health). This, however, does not justify 
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the conclusion that Gaius must necessarily have been sick in 
body. The wep) wdvrwy (rightly understood) gives the evodod- 
cbat cat dyvaivew an altogether universal reference to every kind 
of earthly wellbeing ; although the addition of dyiaivewy gives to 
health a special prominence.—By health of soul is naturally 
meant spiritual soundness in the soul’s condition and experience. 

The third verse serves, as the yap (omitted only in the 
Vulgate and some later codd.) shows, to explain wherein Gaius’ 
health of soul had been demonstrated, how it had been noted by 
the writer. “Eydpnv dav as in 2 John 4.—Maprupeiy ti is 
used: for bearing testimony to a matter ; ver. 6 and John v. 33, 
xviii. 17. The Genitive cou depends upon 77 adnOela. What 
is meant by this “truth,” is explained by the addition, “as thou 
walkest in the truth.” The «ads, however, does. not serve for 
definition, as if the clause which it begins; bore to 79. dAmGelq the 
relation of an explicative apposition : “ They bore testimony to 
thy truth, that is, (they bore testimony) how thou walkest in 
the truth.” But xa@es is employed, as in 2 John 4 and 6, 
3 John 2, with a confirmative meaning: “ As thou (in deed) 
dost walk in the truth.’ As to the idea of “ walking in truth,” 
see above on 2 John 4. As to who these “brethren” were, 
see below on ver. 5 seq. 

The general idea of ver. 4—serving for the. explanation, 
confirmation, and strengthening of the “rejoiced greatly ”— 
needs no comment. As to the phraseology, it is to be noted that 
comparatives like werforepos occur in classic Greek as well as in 
the New Testament (Eph. iii. 8); and then, that tovr@y (well 
vouched for, against the softer reading tars of some lesser 
codd.) is to. be taken as the Genitive of the neuter tadra, on 
which neuter idea the explanatory clause wa, «.7.d., depends, 
“T have no greater joy than this, that I may hear that my 
children walk in (the) truth,’ equivalent to “There is for me 
no greater joy, etc.’ The wa involves the idea of a wish. (In. 
strict technical precision, ¢¢ or drt ought to have been used.)— 
Téxva yov—my children—might be used by the Presbyter 
John concerning the members of his Church. According to 
Papias (Euseb. 3, 39), he had been a personal disciple of Jesus, 
and therefore must have been advanced in years. 


Vers. 5-10. After the generally laudatory acknowledgment, 
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the writer approaches the object which gave him occasion to 
write this Epistle. Concerning ayamyrté, see above on ver. 2.— 
TIverdv Trois 5 éav épydcn eis tods adedpods Kai todTo Eévous. 
’Epydcn is established by B.C.G.I. against the épyd& of A.; 
and so is todro, by A.B.C., Vulg., and others, against the Ree. 
eis (G.C.).—Tierov rroveis does not mean, “Thou doest what is 
worthy of a wictos avjp” (Beza, Liicke) ; nor, “'Thow doest 
what correspondeth with expectation ” (Bengel) ; nor is murrév 
“ faithfully” (De Wette: “Thou dealest faithfully in all, 
ete.”). But wierov roveiy is essentially identical with the classic 
phrase mvorév troveto Par (Med.), where micro is to be regarded 
as a substantial neuter, and equivalent to wicris (see Passow). 
The usual meaning of the phrase is “to give a pledge of 
fidelity.” —‘O. édy = 6 dy. Kai todro as in Phil. i. 28; 
Eph. ii. 8; 1 Cor. vi. 6 :—“ Thou givest a pledge of thy true 
mind in all that thou hast done towards the brethren, and, 
moreover, towards strangers.” T'ovds adergovs the author writes, 
because he had already spoken of them in ver. 3. Hévos they 
were in relation to Gaius; because they were not at home when 
in his house and Church, but had come there as travellers. And 
thus he had evidenced his fidelity, not only by general kindness, 
but by the hospitable reception of these. Hence the heightened 
Kal TovTO. 

His conduct towards them is more closely described in ver. 
6: OF ewaptipnody cov TH aydrn every éxxdrnolas. That 
they gave testimony concerning him, had been already stated in 
ver. 3. But there it was more generally said that they bore 
testimony to his walk in the truth ; here it is more specific, that 


- they bore testimony to the love which he manifested towards 


them. ’Evamiov éxxrnolas depends on éuaptipycar, not upon 
ayarn. By the ékxAnola we must naturally understand the 
Ephesian Church. 

Wherein these proofs of love consisted, the following words 
declare: ods Karas éroincas mpoTéupas a&ias Tov Oeod. 
The reading wavers. The Text. Rec. has roujoes mpotréuabas ; 
in which, however, the Future and the Aor. Part. do not seem 
to accord. Codex C. reads roujcas mpotréuapecs ; some lesser 
codices, troveis mpotréwapas. Luther and Grotius conjectured 
érroinoas, which may illustrate also how the reading in Cod. C. 
originated. The reading woujoes might easily arise from mis- 
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understanding the meaning to be, that an exhortation for the 
future is here added (“Thou wilt do well, if thou sendest them 
on provided for worthily of God”). So also the modern exposi- 
tors, following the Text. Rec., take the words as an exhortation 
for the future. They take it for granted that these “brethren” 
had come, and that as converters of the Gentiles, from some 
distant place to the dwelling of Gaius; that they had found a 
hospitable reception at his hands; that they had then come to 
Ephesus, were now on the point of returning home, and in their 
return homewards would call at the house of Gaius again. But 
we can hardly imagine anything more strange than that the 
members of a strange and distant Church, who were purposing 
to convert the Gentiles, should come to Bphasns and its neigh- 
bourhood, where there was already a centre of Christianity, and 
where their labours would be perfectly superfluous. But, as 
below in ver. 10, equally with ver. 5, oi adeAgo/ with the definite 
article are mentioned as already known, it cannot be doubted 
that we must understand by them, not converters of the Gentiles 
from a distant Church, but those Hphesian members of the 
Church whom the Presbyter had sent to Diotrephes, and who, 
rejected by Diotrephes and his Christian companions in that 
place, turned to the dwelling-place of Gaius— because they 
would not lay claim to the hospitality of the Gentiles (ver. 7) 
—and from him received a hospitable reception. These had 
now returned to Ephesus, and had borne witness that Gaius— 
unlike Diotrephes—“ walked in the truth,’ and what love he 
had shown towards themselves. — But, how these same brethren 
could have been sent again to Gaius, we cannot discover. 

An exhortation to future hospitality cannot, therefore, on 
any account, be regarded as contained in the words ods cards, 
x.7.. If we do not conjecture, with Luther and Grotius, 
érolncas, then we must of necessity, constrained by the Aor. 


Part. connected with it, assume that this Future is used in 


the same way as in Luke i. 37, od« ddvvatice Tapa TO Od 


may pra, “nothing is impossible with God ;” 1 Cor. xv. 29, ré 


Toujcovct, K.T.r., “ what will they then do,” etc. ?— that is, the 
Future would not here express the future of time, but, just as 
the German Future, a mere general sense of probability and 
plausibility, the so-called Attic supposition. “ It will indeed be 
right and praiseworthy, that thou hast sent them forward in a 
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worthy manner.” Thus zrowjoevs would be an urbane form of 
moves or érroiets. However, even thus viewed, the Future 
would not grammatically accord with the Aorist Participle ; 
therefore it is better to read ésrofncas. How easily might the 
reading zoujoes have arisen, through error or misunderstand- 
ing, out of an original évo/ncas,—the misunderstanding being 
naturally caused by ver. 8. 

. IIporréurresy, send on, is the term for the provident dismissal 
of a guest, whom we provide with what is needful for his fur- 
ther journey (Tit. ili. 13; Rom. xv. 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11). 
"A£lws tod Ocod has its explanation in ver. 7. 

‘Lrép yap Tod dvdpuaros €EAAOov, scil. Tod dvduaros TOD Ocod 
(Bengel) ; not tod Xpictod (Grotius, Liicke), which in this 
connection, where tod Ocod immediately precedes, seems forced. 
The expression—whether Qcod or Xpiotod be supplied—indi- 
cates generally this, that they made their journey, not for their 
own occasions and earthly interests, but in the interest of the 
kingdom of God. Viewed in themselves, the words would 
permit us to think of a mission to convert the Gentiles, or of a 
flight through persecution (in which case we must, with Beza, 
Bengel, and Olshausen, force azo tev éOixdv into dependence 
upon é&\Oov) ; but they do not constrain us to any such sup- 
position, and the context of the whole Epistle leads to a different 
conclusion. For, it is evident from ver. 10, that “ the brethren” 
spoken of from ver. 3 onwards had been sent by the author to 
Diotrephes with an Epistle, and that they had been refused re- 
ception and hospitality. Thus the words, “ receiving nothing 
from the Gentiles,” obtain a specific meaning. Among the 
Christians in the place where Diotrephes dwelt, they found no 
hospitable reception ; lay claim to the hospitality of the Gentiles 
dwelling there, they would not : then they turned to the (not very 
distant) dwelling-place of Gaius ;. and thus what Gaius did to 
them was done “ worthily of God,’ that is, done in a manner 
worthy of God, in whose service they had made the journey, and 
in whose honour they had declined all fellowship with the Gentiles. 


1 If we suppose the E to have been overlooked, we have the reading 
womans of Cod. C. But, as the two Participles without a finite verb 
yielded no sense, it would be natural to correct this again into rosgjosse 
(Rec.),—especially as ver. 8 was supposed to contain an exhortation for 
the future. 
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But now it becomes perfectly clear, that the words ods 
KaXOS, K.T.r., cannot contain any exhortation for the future, but 
must be referred to the past. For, that which is said in ver. 7 
in explanation of “ worthy of God,” was among the transac- 
tions that had taken place. 

In ver. 8 the author utters the general proposition, “ We 
are bound to receive such,” in order to exhibit the conduct 
of Diotrephes, who received them not, as an unrighteous and 
self-condemned procedure, directly contrary to this dpe/Aomev. 
Overlooking this transitional point between the praise of Gaius, 
vers. 5-7, and the blame of Diotrephes, vers. 9, 10, it has 
been thought that ver. 8 contained a silent hint for Gaius; and 
hence, in ver. 6, the zoujoas, which slipped in, instead of the 
original évrofnoas, was changed into a troujeoets. 

We (universally: all Christians) are bound to receive such 
persons (persons of such a mind as these, according to ver. 7, 
had approved themselves by acts to possess), that we may be 
fellow-labourers for the truth. ‘“Y7rodkapPBdvevv, occurring only 
here in the New Testament, means in profane Greek both to 
receive and to support. The context here decides for the for- 
mer meaning. vvepyol (comp. 1 Thess. iii. 2; 2 Cor. viii. 21; 
Col. iv. 11) yiyvecOar TH adnOeia might, viewed in itself, be 
understood of a co-operation in the service of the conversion of 
the Gentiles, if the context were speaking of this matter. But 
it means only to become fellow-labourers of the tovodros who 
were for the add7Gea; and, according to the context, those 
adedpol were in this way active in serving the truth, that they 
brought a letter and oral exhortations to Diotrephes, in order to 
obviate the threatening schism. (Compare the Introduction.) 

Ver. 9. The writer goes on without any pause or interrup- 
tion: “ I wrote something to the Church, but, etc.” It is a 
needless assumption, that from ver. 9 onwards another cireum- 
stance is suddenly entered upon, different from what is supposed 
to occupy the previous part. . } 

While the context establishes that the “ Church’ above in 
ver. 6 meant the Ephesian Church, here the words imply that 
that Church is meant to which Diotrephes belonged. And, as 
that is called simply “the Church,” we may infer—as also from 
the circumstance that those brethren whom Diotrephes rejected 
were able (on the same day or evening) to repair to Gaius, who 
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thus must have dwelt in the neighbourhood of Diotrephes—that 
Gaius also was a member of the same Church. (See the Intro- 
duction.) 

"Eypayd te is the reading of A.B.C. But the writer 
does not intend by this expression to intimate—as Diisterdieck 
strangely thinks—that his Epistle was an “ insignificant” (!) one, 
the slender results of which he himself foresaw. It is far bet- 
ter to regard this tc as a most significant aposiopesis. “ I had 
written something to the Church,’—something which, if it had 
been publicly read, would not have failed of its effect; “ but 
Diotrephes, who will be the first among them” (see the Intro- 
duction), “ receiveth us not.” What the conduct was which is 
meant by this expression, is explained, 1. by the antithesis to 
“ T wrote,” which the “ but” establishes (a not-receiving of the 
Epistle) ; and 2. by ver. 10 (a rejection of the brethren who 
brought the Epistle). In not receiving the Epistle, and in 
denying hospitality to those who brought it themselves, he re- 
ceiveth 7jas—the Presbyter John himself with the messengers 
—not. To assign to émidéyec@ar the vague meaning of “reckon, 
or hold valid” (Liicke), is to weaken the definite sense attached 
to it by ver. 10. 

Thus it was the purpose of Diotrephes no longer to receive 
any instructions from that member of the Ephesian Presbytery 
to whom his (young, commencing) Church had been hitherto sub- 
missive : he would govern it himself; and that Church was, under 
his direction, to assume the position of an independent Church. 

In ver. 9 the writer makes very brief allusion to something 
which had been no doubt more explicitly narrated to Gaius by 
those brethren who, rejected by Diotrephes, had received his 
hospitality. But he nevertheless touches these circumstances 
here, in order to express to Gaius in what light these things 
appeared to him (the Presbyter), and to exhibit to him the un- 
warrantable shamelessness of the conduct of Diotrephes. In the 
word dirorpwtevew he unveils his sinful motive ; in the words 
“ receiveth us not,” he suggests to Gaius, that Diotrephes had 
outraged, not only these brethren, but himself, the Presbyter 
also. And both he says, in order that Gaius may all the more 
carefully guard against being involved in, or inveigled into, his 
schismatical proceedings. 

To the same end, he tells him in ver. 10 that he purposes 
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himself to come, and to detect Diotrephes and expose him. 
Hence he enters upon the individual aspects of his wickedness. 
‘Yrouvjcw must not be translated by puniam, arguam, unless 
we are willing to sacrifice all the delicacy of the expression. It 
is a great thought, that only to mention that which Diotrephes 
had done would be sufficient to annihilate him. ®)vapéo is a 
word of contempt: it does not mean “slander,” Aodopéw, but 
(according to Eustathius on Iliad 21, 361) ro & od Sdéovre 
AOyous mpovévat, to speak nought, “babble and prate,” plaudern, 
as Luther well hits it off. Here it stands with the Objective 
Accusative, equivalent to “prate at any one.” In the addition 
Adyous mrovnpois lies the wickedness, in the ¢rvapav the wretched 
nullity, of the words which Diotrephes spoke against the Pres- 
byter. 

The following words need no explanation; as to the fact 
itself, see the remarks in the Introduction. Tods aderdods is, 
as in ver. 5, “the brethren,” those mentioned above. "Ex rijs 
éxxAnolas éxBddrev is to be understood of the excommunication 
which Diotrephes threatened against those who had been ready 
to receive with hospitality those “brethren,” and by means of 
which they had been restrained from doing so.—In order to 
avoid the worst evil, a schism within the Church, they had for 
the time receded.—But still the categorical é«BddXeu seems to 
show that the excommunication actually took effect on some 
who did not at once accommodate themselves. Compare also 
below on ver. 12. 


In vers. 11, 12 follows the main exhortation, which con- 
tains the scope of the whole Epistle. Gaius must not imitate 
the xaxév described in vers. 9, 10 (the wickedness of Diotrephes, 
and the weakness of those who succumbed to his terrors); he 
must not be persuaded to go over to the party of Diotrephes; 


but he must imitate that which is good. And, as a pattern of 


the good,” Demetrius is in ver. 12 set before him,—who, 
therefore, was by no means a member of the Ephesian Church, 
and a bearer of the letter, but a man of Diotrephes’ own Church, 
who firmly withstood him in all his pretensions. 

Before, however, Gaius is referred to the example of this 
Demetrius, the writer grounds his exhortation, “ Follow not, 
etc,” on the general proposition, “He that doeth good, etc.,” 
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which contains an undeniable allusion to 1 John iii. 6. The 
thought is there the same: that he who is a child of God sinneth 
not, but purifieth himself (consequently, he who doeth good ap- 
proves himself as “being of God”); on the other hand, he who 
sinneth hath not seen Him. But, in harmony with the context, 
in which had occurred 7d dyafov—ro kxaxov, the Presbyter 
employs here the words aya@oroteiv and xaxorroteiv. Thus he 
treats the passage 1 John iii. 6 just in the way in which he had 
treated the individual passages of the apostolical Epistle in his 
own Second Epistle. 

Ver. 12. “To Demetrius (good) testimony is given of all” 
(that is, of all the adeAdois, vers. 3, 5, 10), “and of the truth 
itself.’ But what does this mean? The truth in the objective 
sense, the Christian doctrine, cannot be intended. Huther and 
Diisterdieck think that “the good testimony of the wdvteg is 
represented as one not having its foundation in their human 
judgment, but in the testimony given them by the dAjGea 
dwelling in them.” But air 4 ad7Oea, in opposition to the 
mdvres, cannot possibly be the truth which uttered itself in the 
testimony of the “all.” B.-Crusius refers it to the truth of 
Christianity, which had been advanced by the earlier labours of 
Demetrius; but his earlier missionary activity could scarcely 
bear testimony to his present deportment, apart from the harsh- 
ness of the metonymy which this explanation requires. Liicke 
expounds that the truth itself would bear testimony to him, if 
it were asked (that is, if it could speak). Beausobre, Grotius, 
etc., think of the truth which manifested itself as a living power 
in the life of Demetrius. And this is the only correct inter- 
pretation ; though we must not limit it to the “truth” which 
manifested itself generally in his life, but think of the truth 
which, in these days, in his conduct towards Diotrephes, had so 
mightily shown its power. Doubtless for its sake he had suffered 
wrong, and had been content to submit to ill-treatment and per- 
secution (probably the excommunication mentioned in ver. 10). 
Thus it might be said that the truth (év 4 mepuraret, comp. 
ver. 4) bore testimony in his behalf. 

Finally, the Presbyter appends his own testimony for him; 
and it was needful to explain on what it was founded. It is 
enough to utter his “airds éfa,” and he writes, “And thou 
knowest that our testimony is true.” 
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Vers. 13-15. Conctuston.—The idea of vers. 13, 14 is 
perfectly like that of 2 John 12, but the expression differs from 
it in certain minute points: [Toda etyov ypdayat oor is the 
reading of A.B.C. and others, in opposition to the Text. Rec. 
ypahew, which is slenderly authenticated by G.I., and doubt- 
less owed its origin to the wish to conform it with 2 John 12. 
On the other hand, we have in Cod. A. a similarly originating 
various reading, ov« €BovAOnv, instead of the correct Text. 
Rec. od Oéd@, which is authenticated by B.C. and others. At 
the close of the verse we must read cou ypddew (B.C.). 

Thus the distinction between this and 2 John 12 lies in this, 
first, that the writer does not employ the participial construction 
(7rorra Exwv), but two clauses (eiyov—aAN od Oédw) are op- 
posed to each other; secondly, he uses ezyov as Imperfect 
(comp. Acts xxv. 22; Rom. ix. 3), and accordingly employs 
the Inf. Aor. ypdyar; thirdly, with od @é\ the verb ypadew 
is repeated ; and, fourthly, he attaches the clause éAzifo, x.7.r., 
by 5é. (-AdAd would here have been unsuitable; rather ydp, 
but no codex inserts that.) Thus dé has the meaning of “on 
the other hand.” 

The idea itself has been explained, partly on 2 John 12, 
and partly in the Introduction.— Huther erroneously thinks an 
ay wanting to etyov. Eiyov av would mean, “I should have 
had much to write (scil. unless) ;” but the writer would say, “I 
had much to write.” 

The final salutation, ver. 14, begins with the specific Chris- 
tian wish of peace (instead of the profane ép/aco), with which 
we may compare Gal. vi. 16, Eph. vi. 23, 1 Pet. v. 14, 
2 Thess. iii. 16, and others, including 2 John 3. Then the 
writer sends Gaius salutations from the friends, and charges 
him to greet “the friends by name,’—which latter commission, 


as well as the expression ¢/Ao. (“friends,” in opposition to _ 


enemies), is to he explained by the existing relations between 
Gaius and Diotrephes. Gaius was to greet every one from the 
Presbyter by name, who had kept aloof from the schism and 
wickedness of Diotrephes, and thus confirm them in their 
fidelity. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE TWO EPISTLES. 





By 


THE Presbyter to Kyria, the elect, and her children, whom 1 
love in truth ; and not I only, but also all they that have known 
the truth: for the truth’s sake which dwelleth in us; and it 
will be with us for ever. Grace, mercy, and peace be with you 
from God the Father, and from Jesus Christ the Son of the 
Father, in truth and love. 

I rejoiced greatly that I found among thy children those 
who walk in (the) truth, as we have received a commandment 
from the Father. And now I beseech thee, Kyria (not as 
though I wrote a new commandment unto thee, but that which 
we had from the beginning), that we love one another. And 
this is love, that we walk after His commandments: this is His 
commandment, as ye have heard from the beginning, that ye . 
should walk in it.—For “ many deceivers are entered into the 
world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” 
“ This is the deceiver and the Antichrist.” Look to yourselves, 
that ye lose not what we have wrought, but that ye may receive 
a full reward. Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not in 
the doctrine of Christ, hath not God: he that abideth in the 
doctrine, he hath both the Father and the Son. If there come 
any unto you, and bringeth not (with him) this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, and greet him not. For he that 
greeteth him is partaker of his evil deeds. 

Having many things to write unto you, I would not (write) 
with paper and ink; but I trust to come unto you, and speak 
face to face, “that your joy might be full.” The children of 
thy elect sister greet thee. 
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Il. 


4 The Presbyter unto the well-beloved Gaius, whom I love in 
~ (the) truth. 

Beloved, I wish that in every respect thou mayest prosper 
and be in health, even as thy soul doth prosper. For I rejoiced 
greatly when brethren came and testified of thy truth, even as 
thou walkest in (the) truth. I have no greater joy than to hear 
that my children walk in truth. 

Beloved, thou givest token of thy fidelity in whatsoever thou 
hast done to the brethren, and that to strangers, who have borne 
witness of thy charity before the Church; and in regard to 
whom thou hast done well that thou hast sent them forward on 
their journey in a way worthy of God. Because for His name’s 
sake they went forth, and took nothing from the Gentiles. We 
therefore ought to receive such, that we might be fellow-helpers 
to thetruth. I wrote something to the Church ; but Diotrephes, 
who will be first among them, receiveth us not. Wherefore, 
when I come, I will remind him of the works which he doeth, 
prating against us with malicious words: and, not content there- 
with, neither doth he himself receive the brethren, and forbid- 
deth them that would, and casteth them out of the Church. 

Beloved, follow not the evil, but the good. He that doeth 
good, is of God: he that doeth evil, hath not seen God. Demetrius 
hath good report of all men, and of the truth itself: but we 
also bear record ; and thou knowest that our testimony is true. 

I had many things to write; but I will not with ink and 
pen write unto thee: however, I hope I shall shortly see thee, 
- and we shall speak face to face. Peace be to thee. Our friends 
salute thee. Greet the friends by name. 
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were distinctively not Pauline—that is, the Epistle of 

St James, two of St Peter, three of St John, and that 
of St Jude—were in the time of Eusebius (ii. 23) already wont 
to be collected together under the name of the “ Catholic Epis- 
tles.” But it is doubtful what the precise meaning was which 
this expression was meant to convey ; and that meaning can be 
found only by a specific and close investigation. The word, 
derived from xa? édov, means of itself generalis, general, unti- 
versal: used concerning an Epistle, it may be designed to ex- 
press that the Epistle was written by many authors in common ; 
or, that i¢ was directed to several Churches in common; or, 
finally, that it was universally acknowledged as canonical. Each 
of these three interpretations of the expression xa@odxal émi- 
orodai has had its defenders. 

But the first of them at once declares itself to be inappro- 
priate. If the designation, ai xaOoduxal émictondal, were ap- 
plied only to the whole Collection of the seven Epistles, it 
must of course be presumed that that Collection was called 
“Catholic” because as a whole it sprang not from one, but 
from a community of authors,—in opposition to the Collection 
of Pauline Epistles, which sprang from one author alone. But, 
even in that case, the expression would be somewhat strange 
and inexact. For it would necessarily point to a common pro- 


wy seven Epistles in the New-Testament canon which 
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duction of the whole; whereas the several authors did not by 
any means co-operate to a common authorship of a compilation 
of Epistles which aimed at unity as a whole,’ but every one of 
them wrote his own Epistle apart from the rest, with its own 
specific aim, and on its own specific occasion, and the whole 
were collected together into one only after the death of the 
individual writers. And, in fact, we find that it was not merely 
the Collection which bore the name “ Catholic,” but that, as we 
shall presently see, each of the individual Epistles was itself 
designated a xaOoruxh ériotod}. At most, we should have to 
assume that the name “Catholic,” after it had once become 
firmly established for the Collection as such, was afterwards 
also transferred to its individual component parts (so that xa@o- 
AK?) ErricToAH would be equivalent to “an Epistle belonging to 
the Collection of the Catholic Epistles”). But such an as- 
sumption contradicts the reality of history. For we find the 
designation “ Catholic” applied jirst to the individual Epistles — 
to wit, by Dionysius Alexandrinus (in Eusebius 7, 25), Origen 
(Select. in. Ps. 3; Comment. on John, concerning 1 Peter; de 
Orat. and Comm. on John, concerning 1 John, and elsewhere 
concerning the Epistle of Jude)—before it was transferred 
by Eusebius (2, 23; 6, 13) to the entire Collection.—But, gene- 
rally speaking, the expression “ Catholic” never occurs, through- 
out the whole of patristic literature, as the designation of the 
conjoint work of many several authors. The only exception 
seems to be the passage in Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 4, 
where the Epistle in Acts xv. is mentioned in the words cata 
THY émicToNY tiv KaboluKHY THY aTocTO@Y aTravTwv ;” but 
here an Epistle is referred to which was actually decreed and 
accepted by a whole assembly. But how, on the other hand, 
the seven Epistles in question could have been termed “ Catho- 
lic” in this sense—as the common production of several authors 
together,—-and how each of these Epistles could have been 


1 Just as when several writers combine in a common work, ¢.g., an 
encyclopedia ; in which case we should certainly describe this encyclopedia 
as their ‘‘ joint work.” 

? Even here the word might bear the elsewhere customary signification 
of encyclical (directed to several Churches); nevertheless, the juxtaposition 
Of xaborixds and trav dérocrékwv dx c&vrayv makes it more natural to refer 
the former to the common co-operation of the authors, 
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termed “a joint production,” we cannot understand. Hence, we 
must regard the view of Hug and others, who refer xaforuxds 
to the community of several authors, as altogether set aside. 

It is not so easy to determine the question, whether the ex- 
pression “ Catholic” was applied to our Epistles by the Fathers 
in the sense of encyclical, or of acknowledged canonical.' The 
former predicate seems at the first glance too narrow for them; 
since, while it suits the Epistle of St James, and the First of St 
John, the First and Second of St Peter, and that of St Jude, 
it does not suit the Second and Third Epistles of St John. 
The latter predicate seems, on the one hand, too broad, since 
there were many other Epistles bésides these seven which were 
certainly held to be canonical; and, on the other, it does not 
seem properly suitable, since 2 Peter, 2-3 John, Jude, and even 
James, were not found originally in the catalogues (or «dvoves) 
of all Churches, and on that account were termed avytiAeyopuevas. 
Meanwhile, it is only a more exact investigation which will lead 
to any certain result. 

Dionysius of Alexandria (in Euseb. vii. 25) attempted to 
establish that the Apocalypse must have been written by another 
John, and not the Apostle, because the Apostle does not men- 
tion his name in his writings. After appealing to the Gospel, 
he goes on, 6 6€ evayyehuotys ovdé THs KaBodLKAS erCTO- 
Ais Tpoéyparpey éEavtod Td dvowa; and, after having quoted 
the beginning of 1 John, he proceeds, dAN oddé év 77H Sevtépg 
hepowévyn Iwdvvov cai tpirn, xaltor Bpaxeias ovoais érioto- 
Aais, 6 Iwavyvns dvopactt mpoxecrar. It would seem here 
obvious enough that caodvxds must be taken as the antithesis 
of depdpevos. Hug indeed thinks that the particle dra stand- 
ing between the two words makes it impossible to regard 
KaBonixds and depdpevos as antithetical ideas. Kirchhofer 
goes so far as to maintain that Dionysius, “ by the word ¢epo- 
pevos, distinguishes the Second and Third Epistles from the 
First, because these were not addressed to several Churches ; 
but not because he wished to describe them as only by report . 
assigned to St John, for he held St John as their author.” 
Dionysius nowhere says that he positively held St John to 
be author of 2 and 3 John: he takes care not to write 


1 The latter is the view of Nésselt, co and others ; the former, 
that of Grotius, Wolf, and Wetstein. 
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GN ovdé ev rh Sevtépa epouévy Kal tpirn mpoéypawev 
éavTod Tod dvopa, but discreetly says, AN ov5e——o "I wav- 
vns dvopacrtl mpoxettar; and again, further on, cvvddovor 
bev yap adAjroLs TO evaryyédLov Kal 1) émLaToAH (not émicTo- 
rai). But, that depouevos should bear the meaning of “ not 
addressed to several Churches,” is an absurdity which needs no 
refutation. When Dionysius applies the predicate pepopévn to 
the Second and Third Epistles, he clearly and unambiguously 
declares that for his own part he was very far from being con- 
vinced of their apostolical origin. But that did not prevent 
his turning these two Epistles to the account of his assertion. 
Granted, he would say, that these Epistles were apostolical (or, 
that the readers held them for apostolical), even then the 
proposition, that the Apostle did not mention himself by name, 
would be unaffected. Thus we see also (against Hug) that 
Kafor1xn may be logically used as the antithesis to depower7. 
It was quite logical to write: “The Apostle, even in his ac- 
knowledged genuine document, did not prefix his name, but 
began without preliminaries with the mystery of the Divine 
revelation, etc. But also in the supposed Second and Third 
Epistles, John is not mentioned by name.” Ka@onuxds, there- 
fore, may here form the antithesis of hepdpevos. 

Not that it must, however, form any such antithesis. The 
two expressions are divided by too great an interval to allow of 
our saying that xaBodtKds must here be viewed as the antithesis 
of depopuevos. It is quite as conceivable that caforrKds is used 
here in that meaning of encyclical which, as we shall presently 
see, was its common meaning in the more ancient patristic 
period. The First Epistle of St John was an encyclical docu- 
ment addressed to the Church of Ephesus, and to the surround- 
ing Churches of Asia Proconsularis. Dionysius may therefore 
either have applied to it the epitheton naturale of “ Catholic,” . 
as the only Epistle of St John which he regarded as genuine, 
just as Origen does in passages where he has no thought of 
any antithesis to xafodxds,'—or he might have had this inten- 





1 EF. g., Selectain Ps.3: Kal ra rsyomevee tv rn xaborinn Erioroan rapa 
7@ Ilérp (then follows 1 Pet. iii. 19). Here, the First Epistle of St Peter 
is not called encyclical that it might be opposed to another not encyclical ; 
for the Second Epistle of St Peter was encyclical. But xadorsxds is here 
simply epitheton naturale. 
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tion, to say that the Second and Third Epistles of St John, 
apart from the doubtful question of their apostolical origin, 
were in all cases, and indubitably, not encyclical documents. 
But it was not necessary that he should express more positively 
this antithesis to encyclical (if he had it in view) ; it was under- 
stood of itself. Now, when he applies to the Second and 
Third Epistles the predicate Pepdpevos, he does not take up 
again that antithesis between encyclical and not-encyclical; but 
he intends to express the new and independent thought, that he 
did not confidently hold these Epistles to be apostolical. This 
view of the xaforuxes is logically tenable. It was strictly 
logical for Dionysius to write: ‘Even to his encyclical writ- 
ing [on writing the emphasis lies] the Evangelist did not prefix 
his name, but without any preliminary began with the mystery 
of the Divine revelation. ‘That which was from the beginning, 
he says, that which we have heard, that which we have seen 
with our eyes. For, on account of this revelation, the Lord 
pronounced Peter blessed: Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Father 
in heaven. But also in the supposed Second and Third Epistles 
[on ‘Second and Third’ lies the emphasis], the name John is 
not mentioned.” ‘The full citation of the passage shows that 
we are not constrained to regard xa@oducxds as the antithesis of 
hepopevos. 

Thus, this much-contested passage of Dionysius establishes 
no more than this, that xafodxds may be taken, as well with the 
meaning “ acknowledged as apostolical,” as with the meaning 
* encyclical.” Nothing more definite can be derived from this 
passage, but must be looked for elsewhere. 

And now, at the outset, it is remarkable that in none of the 
old canons does the word occur in the sense of xavovixds or 
évdidOnxos. Cassiodorus (de Instit. Div. lect. c. 8) was the first: 
to describe the Epistles, 1 Pet., 1 and 2 John, 2 Pet., 3 John, 
and James, as epistole canonice ; whence it has been rightly 
argued (as Cassiodorus could not have held 2 Pet., 3 John, and 
Jude as apocryphal) that he had in his mind the collection of 
the seven Epistles, and took the current word xa@odxds in the 
sense of xavovixds. Similarly, Theophylact explains xa@odxds 
as the antithesis of améxpuypos. . 

In the more ancient patristic period, on the other hand, we 
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never meet with this use of xafodxos as equivalent to xavovi- 
kos. It is not right to appeal to Euseb. 3, 3. Here we read: 
Tlérpou pév oty érriatods pia  Neyouévn adtod mpotepa ave- 
poroyntas TavTy Sé Kal oi Tadat TpecBUTepat ws audiréxt@ 
év tois chav a’Tav KaKekéypnvTat cuyypappacr thy 5é hepo- 
pévny avtod Sevrépay ote évdtdO nov pev eivar TaperrAnpapev" 
duws S& woddois ypioipos haveica peta addrwv éeorrovddcOn 
ypahav. Tod yé pi tev éixexrAnpévav aitod mpdkewv, Kar 
TO KAT avTOV @vomacpévoy evayyédoV, TO SE Neyomevov avToOU 
Kipuypya, Kal THY Kadoupévny amoKdAvYw ov drws év KaDodt- 
Kats icopey Tapadedopéva, bre pte apyalav pyre Tov Kal? 
Hpas Tis exkAnoiacTiKes cuyypadeds Tails €€ a’Tav cuvexpyocato 
paptupias. It is customary to supply ypadais to xaSoduxais— 
needlessly, however, for éxxAyolats might as well be supplied ; 
but even then, xaQodcxos does not stand simply and as such in 
the sense of “ canonical.” They are called “ catholic writings,” 
as the clause with 67s shows, because use was made of them in 
the caoriKn exxkAnota. 

But this usage—if indeed éxxrnolass is not to be supplied— 
stands almost isolated, and must simply be explained by the 
context. Where, on the other hand, a single New-Testament 
document receives the predicate 7 ca@onuxn (¢.9., émieTor), 
this predicate stands in the Fathers decidedly in the sense of 
encyclical. ‘This is manifestly the fact; for, five of the seven 
Epistles which were customarily called xa@odxai were no other 
than those concerning which the “ od« évdiaOjKxovs adtas tapet- 
Ajpapev” held good. But it would have been exceeding 
strange, if those very writings which, being the majority, were 
not yet universally acknowledged as canonical, had been de- 
scribed as “ universally acknowledged,” in opposition to the 
remainder. And then, Eusebius places the ideas avTiAeyoueva 
and xaforuxd even in strict juxtaposition, when he (6, 14) writes 
concerning Clemens Alexandrinus: év 8é rais ‘Trotumécect, 
Evvedovta eitreiv, Tachs ths évduabyKov ypadis éreretunuévas 
merroinrar Sunynoes, pndé Tas avTineyouévas TapeOadv, Thy 
*Todda rAéyo Kal Tas ouTas KaDodiKas émictoAds. Thus, he 
comprises the Epistle of St Jude, with the other “ Catholic” 
Epistles, among “ the not universally acknowledged” —a plain 
proof that xafoduxai érictonal had not to him the meaning of 


“‘universally-acknowledged Epistles.” So also he speaks (3, 
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23) of the Epistle of St James as the mparn Trav dvowafouévov 
KaborKav, and adds icteov S¢ ws vobeverar. 

To these negative arguments (that xa@odsxds did not mean 
“ canonical”) may be added the following positive arguments 
(that it had the meaning of “ encyclical”). Apollonius (in 
Euseb. 5, 18) relates of the Montanist Themisus: éréAunoe 
potovpevos Tov atocToXov, Ka0oduxny Twa ocvvTakdpevos émt- 
aToNY KaTnyely TOs GpwEvov avTOD TeTLaTEVKOTAaS. Themisus 
could not have written an Epistle made up of several, nor an 
Epistle acknowledged canonical, but only a circular-letter meant 
for the several Phrygian Churches. To the same interpretation 
we are led by the words of Eusebius himself (4, 23): (Aeovd- 
at0s) xpnoimetatoy atacw éavTov Kabiatas év als breTuTrObTO 
eaQortKais mpos Tas éxKkAnolas ériatodais. We see 
what was the meaning which was universally at that time con- 
nected with the expression xa@odux érictodj. Thus also 
CEcumenius (Prolegomena in Epist. Jac.) explains the current 
designation of our seven Epistles in the following way: xa@o- 
AeKal Aéyovtas adrat, olovel eyxdKALor ov yap adopicpévas 
Over évt 4) TorEL, Os 0 Oeios ILadXos tots “Papalois 7) Kopwlous 
mpochavel Tavtas Tas émiaToNas 6 TaY ToLovTwY Tod Kupiov 
pabntav Oiacos, ddXa Kaborov Tois TucTots, Hrot "Iovdaiots Tots 
év TH SvaoTropa, @s Kat 6 Ilétpos, 4) Kal rao Tots b7r6 Thy abriy 
miotw xpiotiavois TeXovoWW. When Origen (cont. Cels. i. 63) 
calls the Epistle of Barnabas a xaOoduxi émrictoAj—so terming 
it, obviously, as intending to designate it an encyclical Epistle, 
for it could not be his wish to represent it as canonical—we see 
plainly in what sense he terms the First Epistles of St Peter 
and St John “ Catholic Epistles,” in the passages above quoted. 
Just as they were wont to quote thus, “ St Paul says in his 
Epistle to the Romans,” so, in the case of an Epistle which had 
no specific designation, they quoted by the formula, “ St John 
says in his general (that is, encyclical) writing.” This was the 
origin of the term: first, they denominated the First Epistle of 
St John, the First and Second of St Peter, those of St James 
and St Jude, “ Catholic Epistles ;’ then this designation was 


1 Whoever reads the passage in its connection, and without bias, will 
see plainly that this remark is not made with the design to limit the idea 
of xadoArrxés, or to annul it, —that, in other words, dvowafcuevos is not used 
in the pregnant sense of ‘ only so called, but not actually being.” 
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applied to the collection as such, although in the meantime the 
two small Epistles, addressed to private persons, had been re- 
ceived into the number—which, however, obviously could not 
prevent the whole collection from being a potiori designated as 
the Encyclical Epistles. It was not until the Arian and sub- 
sequent controversies had brought into more frequent and more 
definite use the distinction between the xaOorrx? éxxrAnola and 
the aiperixois, that the old signification of cafoduKes, as equi- 
valent to encyclical, vanished entirely from the minds of men. 
Then they began (Theodoret, Cassiodorus) erroneously to un- 
derstand the word, even when found as the predicate of an 
Epistle or collection of Epistles, in the sense “ of being acknow- 
ledged orthodox and canonical by the Catholic Church.” This 
could not have been possible till a time when the remembrance 
of the antilegomenon character of five among the “ Catholic 
Epistles” had passed away.’ 


1 The first who recognised this change in the signification of xaboasndg 
was Bertholdt (Einleitung, I. 8. 221). But he erroneously refers that 
change of signification to a period as early as the end of the third century. 
That xaorscs originally meant ‘‘ encyclical,” and only afterwards ob- 
tained the meaning of ‘ canonical,” has been assumed, after Bertholdt, by 
De Wette and Olshausen, and most of the moderns. 
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III. PRINCIPAL MATTERS. 


Abiding in love, 299. 
Advent of Christ, expected by the Apostles in the immediate future, 179, 


etc. 
Advocate with the Father, our, 118, 120. 
Anointing, the, which believers receive, 185, 186, 198. 
Antichrist, and many Antichrists, 180-183, 191, 192; the spirit of, 279. 
a ae between the children of God and the children of the devil, 
229, 230. 


Beginning, that which was from the, 46. 
Beginning, from the, 139, 140. 

Believing in God’s love, 298. 

Blinding the eyes, darkness, 150, ete. — 

Blood of Christ, its cleansing power, 93, 95, 96. 

Blood, and water, which Jesus came by, 316-319. 

Born of God, 311; he that is, sins not, 232, 235 

Bowels, to shut up the, 255. 

Brethren, 146. 

Brother, hatred of one’s, inconsistent with love to God, 308, etc. 
Brotherly-love, 237. 


Cain, 240, 241. 

Calling, the, of John, 14, etc. a Sn é 

Catholic, meaning of the term, 409; how applied to the Epistles so called 
—the question investigated, 409-416 ; origin of the term, 415, 416. 

Cerinthic Gnosis, the, 277, 288, 296. 

Cerinthus, the most ancient, actual Gnostic, 175 the doctrines of, 17, etc. ; 
the God of, 85; the lie of, 191, 277. 

Children, 154, 176, 177, 178. 

Children of God, and children of the devil, 229, 280, 236. 

Children, little, 116. ; 

Christ, that Jesus is the, the kernel of all truth, 188, 189; the rationalistic 
and pantheistic, 191; denying that Jesus is the, 191, 193; the con- 
fession of, 193, etc. ; became incarnate to take away sin, 223-225; 
without sin, 225; manifested to destroy the works of the devil, 232 ; 
the true God, 348. 

Coming of Christ, expected by the Apostles as at hand, 179. 

Commandment, the old and the new, 134, ete., 138, etc. = 

Commandments, God’s, a standard to regulate the believer’s walk and spirit, 
125; their nature, 128. i 

Confession of Christ, 193, etc., 297. 

Confession of sin, 96, 101, 102. 

Construction and style of John’s Gospel and Epistle, 6, ete. 

Conversion, true, 227. 


Darkness, none in God, 83, etc. 

Darkness, walking in, 89, 149, 150; blinding the eyes, 150. 

Darkness, passing away, 144. 

Death, passing from, unto life, 244. 

Death, a sin unto, 337-342. 

Demetrius, 404, 405, 

Denying the Father and the Son, 192; that Jesus is the Christ, 191, 193. 
Diotrephes, 404, 405. 

Devil, the, 232; the works of, 232; the children of, 229, 230, 236. 
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Ebionitism, 15, ete. 

Epistle, the First, of St John,—is it an Epistle? 1; addressed to specific 
readers, 2; is, in essence, not in form, an Epistle, 3; why all greetin 
and benediction are absent from it, 5, etc.; never doubted to be the 
production of John, 6; style and construction the same as of the 
Gospel, 6; circle of ideas also the same, 7, etc.; dogmatic views of 
both the same, 8, etc.; genuineness of, 11, etc.; relation of, to the 
Gospel, 14, ete.; belongs to the same time as the Gospel, 25, ete. ; 
rests upon the Gospel, 26, etc. ; time and place of its composition, 34, 
etc. ; patristic tradition respecting its having been written in Patmos, 
37; readers of, 38; Augustine’s assertion, that it was written to the 
Parthians, and ground of the mistake, 38, 39 ; diction and tone of, 40 ; 
literature of, 41, 42. 

Epistle, Second and Third, of John, 359 ; how distinguished from the First, 
359 ; internal evidence in relation to its authorship, 359, 360, 361; ex- 
ternal evidence, 361, etc.; investigation of the claims of John the 
Presbyter to the authorship of, 363-376 ; canonicity of, 376; readers, 
377, 378. 

Eternal Life, the, 56, 60. 

Evil One, the, toucheth him not, 344; the world lying in the, 344. 

Excursus on Rom. i. 17, 105-109. 

Eye, lust of the, 167, etc. 





Faith, the victory of, 311, etc. 

Faith inamissibilis, 184. 

Faithful and just to forgive sin, God is, 102-105. 

Fall, can the regenerate ever? 234. 

False teachers, how to act towards them, 393-395. 

Father, denying the, 192; to have the, 192, 193; the love of the, 
205, ete. 

Fathers, 160. 

Fear, none in love, 804; has torment, 305. 

Fellowship, 72. 

Fellowship with God, 88, 92. 

Flesh, denying that Jesus is come in the, 277. 

Flesh, lust of the, 166, etc. 

Forgiveness, 104; upon confession, 155. 


Gaius, 397. 

Genuineness of the First Epistle of John, 11, etc. 

Gnosis, the true, 18, ete. 

- Gnosis, the Cerinthic, 277, 278, 296. 

Gnosticism, 16, ete. ; John’s opposition to, 18-23, 189, 229. 

God is light, 79, etc.; in the light, 91, etc.; is love, 288; no man hath 
seen, at any time, 293; how to demonstrate our love to, 293; His | 
love to us, 297; the true, 347, 348. 

God speed, not to be addressed to false teachers, 393, ete. 

Gospel of St John, the style and construction of, the same as those of his 
First Epistle, 6; circle of ideas of, the same, 7; personality of, the 
same, 7; directly referred to in the First Epistle, 28, 29. — 

Grace, mercy, and peace, 382. 


Handling of the Word of Life, 48. 

Hatred, and love, 252. 

Hatred of one’s brother, 149, 248; inconsistent with the love of God, 308. 
Hatred, the world’s, of believers, 243, etc. 

Heart, our, condemning, 259, etc. ; God greater than our, 263, 266. 
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Hebraizing idiom in the use of iva, 102. 
Hope, the purifying influence of Christian, 215. 
Hour, the last, 178. 


In God, 131. 

Incarnation of Christ to take away sin, 223, etc.; its object in respect to 
the xoopds, 295. 

Intercession of Christ, 121. 


Jesus is the Christ,—the kernel of all truth, 188, 189; denying that, 
191, 193. 

John the Apostle, his calling, 14, etc. 

John, the First Epistle of—is it an Epistle? 1; addressed to specific readers, 
2; in essence, but not in form, an Epistle, 3, etc.; why all greeting 
and benediction are wanting in it, 5; the style and construction the 
same as those of the Gospel, 6; circle of ideas the same, 7; dogmatic 
views the same, 8; genuineness of, 11, etc. ; its relation to the Gospel, 
14, etc. ; belongs to the same time as the Gospel, 25, etc. ; rests upon 
the Gospel, 26; time and place of writing, 34, etc. ; readers of, 38 ; 
diction and tone, 40; literature, 41, 42. 

John, the Second and Third Epistles of,—internal evidence as to their 
authorship, 359-361; external evidence, 361-363; claims of John the 
Presbyter to the authorship of, investigated, 363-376. 

John the Presbyter, 363. 

Joy, full, 74, 75. 


Keep oneself, to, 343. 

Knowing God, 126. 

Knowing all things, 186, 187. 

Knowing and believing in God’s love, 298. 

Kyria, to whom the Second Epistle of John was addressed, 377, 380, 384. 


Last hour, the, 178. 

Liar, who is the, 188, 190. 

Lie, the, 188, 189, 190. 

Life, the, was manifested, 55, 62; the eternal, 56, 60; the Son of God 
called, 64, 65. 

Life, passing from death unto, 244, etc. ; and light, how related, 345. 

Life, to lay down one’s, 251. 

Light, God is, 79, 80-83, 85; God is in the, 91. 

Light, the, 80-83 ; walking in the, 87, 90, 91; shineth, 146; dwelling in 
the, 147 ; and life, how related, 245. 

Likeness to Christ, 213, 214. 

Little children, 116. 

Logos, the, 49 ; with the Father, 62. 

Love, God is, 288; source of, 287, 290, 291; no fear in, 304; per- 
fect, 305. 

Love of God, the, meaning of the phrase, 128, 130, 165, 294. 

Love of the Father, 205, ete. 

Love to God, how to prove it, 293, 311, etc. ; to abide in, 299. 

Love of one’s brother, 238, etc. ; bound up in love to God, 307, ete. 

Love of the world, 163, etc. 

Love and hatred, 252. 

Love-relation, the, between God and us, 298, 300, ete. 

Loving in the truth, 380, 381. 

Lusts of the flesh, and of the eye, 166-169. 

Luxury, 170, 171. 
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Man of Sin, the, 182. 

Manifestation of the children of God, 211. 
Manifestation of Christ in the flesh, 223. 
Manifested, the Life was, 223. 

Meritum de congruo, 104. 

Message, the, which John received, 77, 78. 
Murderer, he who hates his brother is a, 248. 


Nazarene element, the, of Christianity, 15. 
New commandment, the, 138, etc. 


Old commandment, the, 134, etc., 138, ete. 
Only Son, and Only-begotten, 290. - 


Pantheistic Christ, the, 191. 

Paraclete, 120. 

Parthians, Augustine’s assertion that the First Epistle of John was ad- 
dressed to the, 39. 

Patmos, the patristic tradition which refers the writing of John’s Gospel 
to the Isle of, 37 ; date of John’s exile to, 38. 

Perfect love, 305. 

Perseverance of the saints, 234, 235. 

Personality of the Gospel and First Epistle of John, the same, 7. 

Plural, the use of the, by John in his First Epistle, 45. 

Prayer, the efficacy of, when according to God’s will, 336; for one who 
has not sinned unto death, 337, ete. 

Predestination, and semi-Pelagianism, 115, note; absolute, 235. 

Presbyter John, the, 363; the author of the First and Second Epistles of 
John, 363-384. 

Progress, true and false, 393. 

Propitiation for the sin of the world, Christ the, 121, 122. 

Purification, self-, produced by Christian hope, 216, etc., 218, 220. 


Rationalistic Christ, the, 191. 
Regenerate, the, cannot sin, 235. 
Regeneration, 208. 

Reward, a full, 390. 

Righteous, who is, 230. 

Righteous, Jesus Christ the, 120, etc. 
Righteousness, to do, 201. | 
Righteousness of God, the, 105-109. 


Seed of God, the, 233, ete. 
Self-deception, 99. 
Simon the magician, the first exhibition of the gnostic nature seen in, 17. 


Sin, 221; committing, 221, 222, 223; the incarnation of Christ designed ~ 


to take away, 223, 225; none in Christ, 225; the man born of God 
does not commit, 226 ; renounced by the converted soul, 227. 
Sin, the confession of, 96; to have, 97, 98. 
Sin not unto death, 337-342. 
Son, the Only-begotten, 290. 
Son, denying the Father and the, 192. 
Sons of God, 207. 
Spirit, the biblical idea of, 275. 
Spirit of Antichrist, 279. 
Spirit of God, the, marks by which it may be known, 276, 292. 
Spirit, the, and the water, and the blood, 330. 
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Spirits, the injunction to try the, 274, etc. 
Stumbling, 148, etc. 
Style of John’s First Epistle and his Gospel, 6, ete. 


Taking away sin, 225. 

Teachers, false, how to act towards them, 393-395. 

Testimony of God, the, 331, 334, 

Torment, fear has, 305. 

Toucheth not him that is born of God, the Evil One, 344. 

True, He that is, 346; God, 347. 

Truth, the, 187, 188. 

Truth, doing and speaking the, 89, etc. ; loving in the, 380, 381; walking 
in the, 383. 


Victory, faith the, which overcometh the world, 311. 
Vocation, the, of John, 14, etc. 


Walking as Christ walked, 132. 

Walking in darkness, 89. 

Walking in the light, 87, 90, 91. 

Walking in the truth, 383. 

Water and blood, Jesus came by, 316, etc., 319. 

Water, the, and the spirit, and the blood, 330, etc. 

Will of God, the blessedness of doing the, 174. 

Witness of the Spirit, 319, etc., 322. 

Witnesses, the three heavenly, 324-329. 

Word of God, the, 112, 113. 

Word of Life, the, 28, 52. 

Works of the devil, the, 232. 

World, the, 162; things of, 162, 163; love of the, 163, 165; passeth 
away, 173, etc., 176 ; knows not Christ nor His people, 209, ete. ; its 
hatred of the children of God, 243, etc. ; as the object of salvation, 
295 ; as Christ is, so are we in the, 302, etc. ; the victory over, 314, 
etc. ; lieth in the Wicked One, 344. 

Wrath of God revealed, 105, etc. 


Young men, 160. 


THE END. 


MURRAY AND GIBB, PRINTERS, EDINBURGH. 
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truth." — Watchman. 
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HANDBOOK 


OF 


CHURCH HISTORY TO THE REFORMATION, 
From the German of PROFESSOR KURTZ. 
WITH EMENDATIONS AND ADDITIONS, 


BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, Ph.D., 


AUTHOR OF “ HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION.” 


“A work executed with great diligence and care, exhibiting an accurate collection of facts, and a 
succinct, though full, account of the history and progress of the Church, both external and. internal. 

- The work is distinguished for the moderation and charity of its expressions, and for a spirit 
which is truly Christian.”—Znglish Churchman. 

** As a manual, we greatly prefer if to any other. Notso artistic and beautiful as Hase, not so dog- 
matic as the more limited work of Guericke; it is imbued with a more deeply religious spirit than the 
former, and characterised by a broader, milder Christian intelligence than the latter. As a handbook 
for the professor, and as a guide to more enlarged knowledge to the student, if stands alone. The 
translator has executed his whole task with great judgment, skill, and diligence. His additions are 
truly valuable, especially those which refer to Wycliffe and the Calyinistic Churches.”—Patriot. 

“This volume exactly supplies a want long felt by the students of Church History. It is scientific in 
its plan and structure, ample in its information, clear in its classification and arrangement, brief, com- 
pact, and very moderate in price. Like most of Messrs Clark’s publications, its value is enhanced by a 
copious index and table of contents.”—Baptist Magazine. 





In One Volume, demy 8vo (580 pp.), price 10s. 6d., 


COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH, 


Translated from the German of OTTO VON GERLACH. 
By Rev. HENRY DOWNING, 


INCUMBENT OF st MARY’S, KINGSWINFORD. 


“This work is very popular in Germany. If is adapted for general readers as well as theological 
students, and is published in Messrs Clark’s well-known series of translations of foreign theological and 
biblical works, with regard to which we observe that the Bishop of London recently expressed himself as 
follows, at a public meeting held to receive information as to the religious state of Germany :— 

‘**He did not think the public generally were aware how much our present literature was based 
on what was derived from Germany. ‘“‘Clark’s Foreign Theological Library,” for instance, was exten- 
sively read in Scotland, and the theology of the Presbyterian clergy of tlat country was greatly 
modified by this reading. This was also the case in England, and it was likely to increase every 
year. Hence the great importance of knowing whether the intellectual Germans were more reli- 
giously inclined than in past years.’ "—Guardian. 

‘* This work possesses a high character among the Evangelical parties in Germany. It is decidedly 
orthodox and conservative in its statements; and its spirit and its publication here will confer a great 
service on sacred literature, especially as writers on the Old Testament are comparatively rare among 
us. The translation is well executed; and, we hope, the work will be extensively patronised by the 
clergy.” —Clerical Journal. ; 

“We recommend it to our readers as an excellent explanatory Commentary. The modest claims 
of the Editor are well sustained, the work is well edited, and the English reader, who would study with 
profit to himself or expound to others, this portion of Scripture, will thank us for directing his attention 
to it."—Christian Observer. : 

“ This is an able and valuable Commentaty,"—Untted Presbyterian Magazine. 

























Just Published, in One thick Volume, Second Edition, price 12s., 


A 
GRAMMAR 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT DICTION: 


INTENDED AS AN INTRODUTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT, 
BY DR GEORGE BENEDICT WINER. 
Translated from the Sixth Enlarged and Improved Edition of the Original, 
BY EDWARD MASSON, M.A., _ 


FORMERLY PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS. 





Extract from letter from the late Venerable Archdeacon Harpwick, Christian Advocate. 


“Tt is a subject of sincere pleasure to all critics of the sacred text, that this elaborate and & 
haustive treatise is at length in a fair way of becoming familiar to England as it has long been 
Germany ; I shall have great pleasure in commending it to my divinity class.” 


The Publishers have also been favoured with the following opinions of this translation, ¢ 
from well-known and eminent scholars :— 


I. “ The translation of ‘Winer’s Grammar’ will, I am convinced, constitute an era in the Biblie 
Criticism of this country. It will dissipate those groundless fears as to the influence of Sacred 
Philology on the Christian taith, which the sad extravagances of our German brethren have tend 
to foster amongst alarmists; and it will serve to show that Learning and Faith are not antagonist 
but can cordially ‘kiss each other,’ and that in this day, as formerly, the genuine scholar is the mo 
likely to become and continue a sound practical Christian. The translation appears to be admirablh 
executed.” II. This is indeed a valuable publication ; I rejoice at its being made at last accessible) 
as I am in the habit of recommending it annually to my Greek class.” II]. “I shall have pleas 
in recommending your beautiful and apparently accurate edition of ‘ Winer.” IV. “From the 
hasty glance I have taken of it, I should think it was very well done in all ways.” V. “The work, 
appears to be extremely well executed.” VI. “ This translation of Winer’s very valuable Grammay 
is extremely well-timed; and, I doubt not, will be used in Cambridge by theological students, wh 
are an increasing class in the University.” VII. “I have no doubt that I will find it very useful 
my lectures.” VIII. I have opened it in a few places, and find that, judging from them, it appeaiy) 
to be done with great care. I have a large theological class, to which | shall bave much pleasuri), 
in strongly recommending it.” IX. “Having often had occasion to recomménd to students the 
original work, or the old and very unsatisfactory translation, I shall have much greater confiden 
in recommending your publication, so carefully superintended by Professor Masson.” 

“ This is the standard classical work on the Grammar of the New Testament, and it is of coursi# 
indispensable to every one who would prosecute intelligently the critical study of the most importam 
portion of the inspired record; it is a great service to render such a work accessible to the Hnglisl) 
reader.”—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

“We gladly welcome the appearance of Winer’s great work in an English translation, and mos) 
strongly recommend it to all who wish to attain to a sound and accurate knowledge of the languageo 
the New Testament; we need not say it is the Grammar of the New Testament. It is not on 
superior to all others, but so superior as to be by common consent the one work of reference on 1 
subject. No other could be mentioned with it.”—Literary Churchman. : 


“We congratulate Mr Masson on the completion of his labour, and on having made such a use’ 
and permanent contribution to our translated Biblical literature. There can be no doubt of th) 
reliable character of a translation made by one with the knowledge and experience of Mr Massor} 
and he has transferred his German original into English that is at once idiomatic, clear, and pe 
fectly expressive.”—Nonconformist. 


From 8. W. Turner, D.D., Prof. in the Episcopal General Theol. Seminary. 


“The value and importance of this work in its bearing on critical exposition of the New Test 
ment can hardly be overrated. I firmly believe that in proportion as such books are conscientiously _ 
used to assist in investigating and determining the true meaning of the Scriptures, will erroneou) 
views of doctrine gradually disappear, and Divine truth prevail in its greatness. Exposition, found 
on preconceived systems, human authority, personal feeling, or supposed analogy, must be abandon 
or modified, if found to be at variance with grammatical principles and usage. To assist in dete 
mining such usage and settling such principles, I know of no book comparable to Winer’s Gramma} 
It should be in the library of every clergyman, and in the hands of every theological student.” 
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EprnpureGu, 38, Grorcre Street. 


Essrs CLARK beg respectfully to announce that the whole Stock and Coprricuts of the 
ORKS OF CALVIN, published by the Calvin Translation Society, are now their property, 
nd that this valuable Series will be issued by them on the following very favourable terms:— 


.—Complete Sets in 51 Volumes, Nine Guineas. (Original Subscription price about £13.) 
The “ Lerrers,” edited by Dr Bonnet, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. additional. 


.—Complete Sets of Commentaries, 45 vols., £7, 17s. 6d. 


.—A Selection of Six Volumes (or more at the same proportion), for 21s., with the exception 
of the Institutes, 3 vols. 


.—The Institutes, 3 vols., 24s. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE SERIES ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 


titutes of the Christian Religion, . 8 vols. | Commentary on Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
‘racts on the Reformation, F - 3 vols. and Haggai, . + Il-vol. 
ommentary on Gerssis, . A - 2 vols. bye oe Zechariah and Malachi, 1 vol 
armony of the last Four Books of the Harmony of the Synoptical Evangelists, 3 vols. 
Pentateuch, : 7 - - 4-vols.| Commentary on John’s Gospel, . - 2 vols. 
ommentary on Joshua, . : - 1-vol. Fr Acts of the Apostles, . 2 vols. 
7 the Psalms, . - 5 vols. rs Romans, - - lvol. 
ye Isaiah, : . 4Avols. % Corinthians, . - 2-vols. 
ee Jeremiah and Lamenta- : ” Galatians and Ephesians, 1 vol. 

tions, : - §5-vols. >, Philippians, Colossians, 
a Ezekiel, e - 2 vols. and Thessalonians, . 1 vol. 

- Daniel, . : . 2vols. a Timothy, ‘Titus, and 
? Hosea, . 4 ee Vole Philemon, . « 1 vol. 
. Joel, Amos, and Oba- 3 Hebrews, ; - lvol. 

diah, .- : - 1vol. < Peter, John, James, and 
Jonah, Micah, and Nahum 1 vol. Jude, - : - Ivol. 





Orders must be accompanied by a remittance, and may be transmitted through any respect- 
able bookseller. 





“ THE VENERABLE CALVIN.—I hold the memory of CAtviy in high veneration; his Works have 
« place in my library; and in the study of the Holy Scriptures he is one of the Commentators I most 
‘requently consult.”—Bishop Horsley. 
“ CALYIN’s COMMENTARIES remain, after three centuries, unparalleled for force of mind, justness 
bf expression, and practical views of Christianity.”—Bishop of Calcutta ( Wilson). 
“The Genevese Reformer (CALVxy) surpassed Knox in the extent of his theological learning, and 
in the unrivalled solidity and clearness of his judgment.”—M‘Crie (Life of Knox). 
“ A minister without this, is without one of the best Commentaries on the Scrrprures, and a 
valuable body of Divinity.”—Bickersteth, Christian Student. 





Amongst the Theological Works which were widely circulated in England and Scotland — 
luring the latter part of the Sixteenth century, Translations of many of the Writings of Jonn 
ALVIN had a distinguished place. Of his eminence as a DivinE and CoMMENTATOR ON THE 
doty ScriprurEs, it is unnecessary here to speak, though few are now fully aware of the 
very high respect in which his Works were held by all the leading English Reformers and 
Zcclesiastical Writers from Cranmer to Hooker, and the extensive benefits resulting to the 
hurch of Christ from his literary labours. At that time, doctrines which he never held 
were not attributed to him; nor were sentiments imputed to him which he never adyocated. 
3ishop Horsley well advised to ascertain what is Calvinism and what is not. : 
Copious Tables and Indices are appended to each of the Commentaries, etc., to facilitate 
porence: and to render the whole Series more generally useful and acceptable to everv class 
of readers. 





= Manacers or Posric, Parocutar, CoNGREGATIONAL, VESTRY, OR Lenpine Lipra- 
uEs, Revicious Socrermes, Reaping Ciuss, AND OTHER Pup.ic InstITUTIONS, are re- 
spectfully invited to consider the advantage of subscribing to these Translations. Parties 
ishing to make presents to Parish Lirpraries, Ministers, StupENTs oF Dtvinity, or 
Private Frrenps, would also find that these Works could not fail to be a very useful and 

eptable gift, , 


































5 JOHN ALBERT BENGEL’S 
29 Rwomon OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


NOW FIRST TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
WITH ORIGINAL NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND ILLUSTRATIVE, 


, 


In Five Large Volumes, Demy 8vo, 
SupscriPrion 381s. 6d., payable in advance, or free by Post 35s. 


The very large demand for Bengel’s Gnomon enables the Publishers still to supply it at the 
Subscription Price. 


The whole work is issued under the Editorship of the Rev. ANDREW R. Fausset, M.A 
Rector of St Cuthbert’s, York, late University and Queen’s Scholar, and Senior Classical and 
Gold Medalist, T. C. D, 


For the convenience of such as may wish only a portion of the Commentary, the volumes are sold 
separately at 8s. 6d. each (except Vol. II., 10s. 6d) , 


Vol. I., Inrropuction, Matruew, Marx; Vol. Il., Luxe, Jonny, Acts; Vol. IIL., Romans, 
Corrntuians; Vol. IV., Gazatians to HeBrews; Vol. V., James to the End. 


“We are heartily glad that this important work, of an English Translation of Bengel’s ‘Gnomon, 
has not only been fairly started, but has been successfully completed. Bengel’s ‘Gnomon’ has always 
been held in the highest estimation by all competent judges, as presenting a very remarkable, pro 
bably unexampled, combination of learning, sagacity, critical tact, evangelical unction, and terse 
ness and condensation of style. Its growing popularity in Germany is, like the popularity of Cal 
vin’s Commentary on the New Testament, as edited by Tholuck, one of the very best signs of 
times. . . . The enterprising Publishers have secured, for this purpose, the services of severa 
accomplished and thoroughly qualified scholars. Mr Fausset, of Trinity College, Dublin, acts as 
general Editor and Superintendent, and undertakes the translation of the Commentary upon 
Gospels of Mark, Luke, John, and Acts of the Apostles. The Rev. James Bandinel of Wadha 
College, Oxford, has translated Bengel’s General Preface, and his Commentary upon Matthew’ 
(iospel. The Rev. Dr James Bryce, late of Aberdeen, has translated the portion upon the Epistle 
to the Romans and Corinthians, and has undertaken the rest of Paul’s Epistles. The Rev. Dr Fletche 
wf Wimborne, has executed the translation of the remainder of the work, on the Catholic Epistles 
and the Apocalypse.”— British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


“Tt is a thesaurus of terse, pithy, luminous, and sometimes admirable expositions of the words an 
phrases in the New Testament. It is in fact a ‘Gnomon,’ a ‘ Pointer,’ an ‘Indicator,’ as on a sun 
dial, of the meaning of the Evangelists and Apostles. It has been an invaluable aid to the commen 
tators of more recent times; and we are happy to see that all our clergymen may now have acces 
in their mother tongue, to the work which has already instructed them through the medium of critie 
familiar with the original of this most suggestive index. The translators have performed their wor 
with much pains-taking, and have rendered an important service to scholars, who are interested i 
critical and theological investigations.”—Bibliotheca Sacra. ‘ 


“Every scholar is familiar with the character of Bengel’s ‘Gnomon.’ Itis, for conciseness, suggestiv 

nses and felicity, unrivalled. More than a hundred years have elapsed since its first publication, an 

- it is still one of the books most frequently quoted or referred to as an authority by modern exegetic: 

writers. The names of the translators are a guarantee for the scholarlike execution of the diffiev 
task.” —Princeton Review. 


“ This translation is particularly good, characterised by accuracy and strength, and enriched, more 
over, with many valuable original notes by the translators. We earnestly recommend it to all oj 
readers as one of the very best commentaries on the New Testament Scriptures.”—Church of Englai 
Monthly Review. } 


3 . 
“In a word, the student may here calculate on finding one of the best helps that the English oranj 
other language can afford him.”—Methodist Magazine. 


“We hail with sincere piesa the appearance of this work. Bengel’s Exposition has been lon; 
known and valued by all Biblical students, and as it can hardly be expected that the great mass, eve 
of well-educated readers, should be able to read Latin with the same facility as their mother-ton eu 
a translation of Bengel’s work into English will render it accessible to a much larger number tha 
would otherwise have been able to avail themselves of its help. Bengel’s mind was one peculia 
fitted for the task he undertook; united with acuteness in critical discernment, and a love of patie 
aud laborious investigation, there was a spirit of deep, earnest, and practical piety which ever kept 
view the great end and aim of Christianity.”—Record. 


“Tt my safely be said, that the ‘Gnomon’ of Bengel is, on the whole, the most valuable exegetic 
work on the New Testament which has ever appeared.”—Journal of Sacred Literature. 
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